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KAVENSHOE. 



CHAPTER L 



THE COUP DE GRACK 



In the long watches of the winter night, when one has 
awoke &om some evil dream, and lies sleepless and 
terrified with the solemn paU of darkness around one — 
on one of those deadly, still dark nights, when the 
Window only shows a murky patch of positive gloom in 
contrast with the nothingness of the walls, when the 
howling of a tempest round chimney and roof would be 
wdcomed as a boisterous companion— in such stiU dead 
times only, lying as in the süence of the tomb, one 
realizes that some day we shaU lie in that bed and not 
think at aU: that the time wiU come soon when we 
must die. 

Our preachers remind us of this often enough, but we 
cannot realize it in a pew in broad daylight You must 
wake in the middle of the night to do that, and face the 
thought like a man, that it will come, and come to 
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2 EAVENSHOE. 

ninety-nine in a himdred of us, not in a maddening 
clatter of rnnsquetry as the day is won ; or in carrying a 
line to a stranded ship, or in such like glorions times, 
when the sonl is in mastery over the body, but in bed, 
by slow degrees. It is in darkness and silence only 
that we realize this ; and then let us hope that we 
humbly remember that death has been conquered for 
US, and that in spite of our unworthiness we may 
defy him. And after that sometimes will come the 
thought, " Are there no evils worse even than death ? " 

I have made these few remarks (I have made very 
few in this story, for I want to suggest thought, not to 
supply it ready-made) because Charles Eavenshoe has 
Said to me in his wüd way, that he did not fear deaüi, 
for he had died once alreacty. 

I did not »,y ^ything, Wt waited fc hto to g. o. 

"Por what," he continued, "do you make out death 
even at the worst ? A terror, then a pang, more or less 
severe ; then a total severance of all ties on earth, an 
entire and permanent loss of everything one has loved. 
After that remorse, and useless regret, and the horrible 
torture of missed opportunities without number thrust 
continuaUy before one. The monotonous song of the 
fiends, ' Too late ! too late ! ' I have suflfered all these 
things ! I have known what very few men have known 
and lived-Hiespair ; but perhaps the most terrible 
agony for a time was the feeling of loss of identüy — 
ihat I was not myself ; that my whole existence from 
babyhood had been a lie. This at times, at times only. 
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mind you, washed away from me the only spar to whicli 
I could cling — ^the feeling tliat I was a gentleman. 
When the deluge came, that was the only creed I had, 
and I was left alone as it were on the midnight ocean, 
out of sight of land, swimming with faUing strength." 

I have made Charles speak for himself. In thiß 
I know that I am right. Now we must go on with Mm 
through the gathering darkness without flinching; in 
terror, perhaps, but not in despair as yet. 

It never for one moment entered into his head to 
douht the truth of what Father Mackworth had set np. 
If he had had donbts even to the last, he had none after 
Mackworth had looked him compassionately in the 
face, and said, " God judge between us if this paper be 
not true!" Though he distrusted Mackworth, he feit 
that no man, be he never so profound an actor, could 
have looked so and spoken so if he were not telling 
what he believed to be the truth. And that he and 
Norah were mistaken he justly feit to be an impos- 
sibility. No. He was the child of Petre Eavenshoe's 
bastard son by an Irish peasant girl. He who but half 
an hour before had been heir to the proud old name, to 
the noble old house, the pride of the west countiy, to 
hundreds of acres of rolling woodland, to mile beyond 
müe of sweeping moorland, to twenty thriving farms, 
deep in happy Valleys, or perched high up on the side 
of loffcy downs, was now just this — a peasant, an 
impostor. 

The tenantry, the fishermen, the servants, they 
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4 RAVENSHOE. 

would come to know all this. Had he died (ah ! how 
much better than this), they woiüd have moumed for 
him, but what would they say or think now ? That he, 
the patron, the intercessor, the condescending young 
prince, shoiüd be the child of a waiting woman and 
a gamekeeper. Ah ! mother, mother, God forgive 
you! 

Adelaide : what woiüd she think of this ? He deter- 
mined that he must go and see her, and teil her the 
whole miserable story. She was ambitions, but she 
loved him. Oh yes, she loved him. She could wait 
There were lands beyond the sea, where a man could 
win a fortune in a few years, perhaps in one. There 
were Canada, and Australia, and India, where a man 
needed nothing but energy. He never would take one 
farthing from the Eavenshoes, save the twenty pounds 
he had. That was a determination nothing could alter, 
But why need he? There was gold to be won, and 
forest to be cleared, in happier lands. 

Alas, poor Charles ! He has never yet set foot out of 
England, and perhaps never wüL He never thought 
seriously about it but this once. He never had it put 
before him strongly by any one. Men only emigrate 
from idleness, restlessness, or necessity ; with the two 
fbrst of these he was not troubled, and the last had not 
come yet It would, perhaps, have been better for him 
to have gone to the backwoods or the diggings ; but, as 
he says, the reason why he didn't was that he didn't 
But at this sad crisis of his life it gave him comfort for 
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a little to think about ; only for a little, then thought 
and terror came sweeping back again. 

Lord Saltire ? He woiüd be told of this by others. 
It would be Charles's duty not to see Lord Saltire again. 
With bis present position in society, as a servant's son, 
there was nothing to prevent bis asking Lord Saltire to 
provide for bim, except — wbat was it ? Pride ? Well, 
hardly pride. He was bumble enougb, God knows; 
but be feit as if be bad gained bis goodwill, as it were, 
by false pretences, and tbat duty would forbid bis 
presuming on tbat goodwill any longer. And would 
Lord Saltire be tbe same to a lady*s-maid's son, as be 
-would to tbe beir-presumptive of Eavensboe? No; 
tbere must be no bumiliation before tbose stem grey 
eyes. Now be began to see tbat be loved tbe owner of 
tbose eyes more deeply tban be bad thougbt ; and tbere 
was a gleam of pleasure in tbinking tbat, wben Lord 
Saltire beard of bis fighting bravely unassisted witb tbe 
World, be would say, " Tbat lad was a brave fellow ; a 
gentleman after all" 

Marston? Would tbis terrible business, wbicb was 
so new and terrible as to be as yet only balf appreciated 
— ^would it make any difiference to bim? Perbaps it 
migbt. But, wbetber or no, be would bumble bimself 
tbere, and take from bim just reproacbes for idleness 
and missed opportunities, bowever bitter tbey migbt be. 

And Mary ? Poor little Mary ! Ab ! sbe would be 
safe witb tbat good Lady Hainault. Tbat was all. Ab, 
Cbarles ! wbat pale little sprite was tbat outside your 
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door now, listening, dry-eyed, terrified, tili you shoiüd 
move ? Who saw you come up with your hands clutched 
in your liair, like a madman, an hour ago, and heard you 
throw yourself upon the floor, and has waited patiently 
ever since to see if she coiüd comfort you, were it never 
so little 1 Ah, Charles ! Foolish fellow ! 

Thinking, thinking-now with auger, now with tears, 
and now with terror — tili his head was hot and his 
hands dry, his thoughts began to run into one channeL 
He saw that action was necessary, and he came to a 
great and noble resolution, worthy of himself. All the 
World was on one side, and he alone on the other. He 
would meet the world humbly and bravely, and conquer 
it. He would begin at the beginning, and find his own 
value in the world, and then, if he found himself worthy, 
would Claim onc^ more the love and respect of those 
who had been his friends hitherto. 

How he would begin he knew not, nor cared, but it 
must be from the beginning. And, when he had come 
to this resolution, he rose up and faced the light of day 
once more. 

There was a still figure sitting in his chair, watching 
him. It was William. 

" William ! How long have you been here T' 

"Nigh on an hour. I came in just after you, and 
you have been lying on the hearth-rug ever since, 
moaning." 

" An hour ? Is it only an hour ? " 

" A Short hour.'' 
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" It seemed like a year. Why, it is not dark yet. 
The sun still shines does it ? " 

He went to the window and looked out. " Spring/* 
he Said, " early spring. Fifty more of them between me 
and rest most likely. Do I look older, William ? ^ 

" Ton look pale and wild, but not older. I am mazed 
and stunned. I want you to look like yourself and 
help me, Charles. We must get away together out of 
this house." 

" You must stay here, "William ; you are heir to the 
name and the house. You must stay here and leam 
your duty ; I must go forth and dree my weary weird 
alone." 

" You must go forth, I know ; but I must go with 
you." 

" William, that is impossible." > 

" To the world's end, Charles ; I swear it by the holy 
Mother of God." 

"Hush! You don't know what you are saying. 
Think of your duties." 

" I know my duty. My duty is with you." 

"William, look at the matter in another point of 
view. Will Cuthbert let you come with me ? ** 

" I don't care. I am Coming." 

William was sitting where he had been in Charles's 
chair, and Charles was standing beside him. If William 
had been looking at Charles, he would havo seen a 
troubled thoughtful expression on his face for one 
moment, followed by a sudden look of detemiinar 
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tion. He laid his hand on William's Shoulder, and 
Said, — 

" We must talk this over again. I miist go to Eanford 
and see Adelaide at once, before this news gets there 
fpom other mouths. Will you meet me at the old hotel 
in Covent Garden, four days from this time 1 " 

" Why there ? " said William. " Why not at Henley ?'* 

" Why not at London, rather ? '' replied Charles. " I 
must go to London. I mean to go to London. I don't 
want to delay about Eanford. No ; say London." 

William looked in his face for a moment, and then 
Said, — 

" rd rather travel with you. You can leave me at 
Wargrave, which is only just ov§r the water from 
Eanford, or at Didcot, while you go on to Eanford. 
You must let me do that, Charles.'* 

We will do that, William, if you like." 
Yes, yes ! " said Wüliam. " It must be so. ITow 
you must come downstairs." 

"Why?" 

" To eat. Dinner is ready. I am going to tea in the 
servants' hall." 

" WiU Mary be at dinner, William ? '' 

" Of course she will" 

" Will you let me go for the last time ? I should 
like to see the dear little face again. Only thia 
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" Charles ! Don't talk like that. AU that this house 
contains is yours, and will be as long as Cuthbert and I 
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are here. Of course you must go. This must not get 
out for a long while yet — ^we must keep up appearances." 

So Charles went downinto the drawing-room. It was 
nearly dark ; and at first he thought there was no one 
there, but, as he advanced towards the fireplace, he 
made out a taU, dark figure, and saw that it was Mack- 
worth. 

" I am come, sir," he said, " to dinner in the old room 
for the last time for ever." 

"God forbid!" said Mackworth. "Sir, you have 
behaved like a brave man to-day, and I eamestly hope 
that, as long as I stay in this house, you will be ita 
honoured guest It would be simply nonsensical to 
make any excuses to you for the part I have taken. 
Even if you had not systematicaUy opposed your interest 
to mine in this house, I had no other course open. You 
must See that." 

** I believe I owe you my thanks for your forbearance 
SO long," said Charles; "though that was for the sake 
of my father more than myselt Will you teil me, sir, 
now we are alone, how long have you known this ? " 

" Nearly eighteen months," said Father Mackworth 
promptly. 

Mackworth was not an ül-natured man when he was 
not opposed, and, being a brave man himself, could 
well appreciate bravery in others. He had knowledge 
enough of men to know that the revelation of to-day 
had been a bitter blow to a passionate, sensitive man 
like Charles, as he could well endure and liva And he 
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knew that Charles distmsted him, and that all out-of- 
the-way expressions of condolence would be thrown 
away ; and so, departing from bis usual mle of conduct, 
he spoke for once in a way naturally and sincerely, and 
' seid : " I am very, very sorry. I would have done much 
to avoid tliis." 

Then Mary came in and the Tiemays. Cuthbert did 
not come down. There was a long, dull dinner, at 
which Charles forced himself to eat, having a resolution 
before him. Mary sat scared at the head of the table, 
and scarcely spoke a word, and, when she rose to go 
into the drawing-room again, Charles followed her. 

She saw that he was Coming, and waited for him in 
the halL When he shut the dining-room door after him 
she ran back, and, putting her two hands on his 
Shoulders, said, — 

" Charles ! Charles ! what is the matter?" 

" Nothing, dear ; only I have lost my fortune ; I am 
penniless." 

« Is it aU gone, Charles ? " 

"AU. You will hear how, soon. I just came out to 
wish my bird good-bye. I am going to London to- 
morrow." 

" Can't you come and talk to me, Charles, a little ? " 

" No ; not to-night. Not to-night.'' 

" You will come and see me at Lady Hainault's in 
town, Charles?" 

" Yes, my love ; yes." 

" Won't you teil me any more, Charles ? " 
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"No more, my robin. It is good-bye. You will 
hear all about it soon enough." 

" Good-bye.'' 

A Mss, and he was gone up the old staircase towards 
bis ownroonL When he gained the first landing, he 
tumed and looked at her once more, standing alone in 
the centre of the old hall in the light of a solitary 
lamp. A lonely, beautiful little figure, with her anns 
drooping at her sides. and the quiet, dark eyes tumed 
towards him, so lovingly ! And there, in bis min and 
desolation, he began to see, for the first time, what 
others, keener-eyed, had seen long ago. Something that 
might have been, but coiüd not be now! And so, 
saying, " I must not see her again," he went up to bis 
own room, and shut the door on bis misery. 

Once again he was seen that night. William invaded 
the stiUroom, and got some cofifee, which he carried up 
to bim. He found him packing bis portmanteau, and 
he asked William to see to this and to that for him, if 
he should sleep too long. William made him sit down 
and take cofifee and smoke a cigar, and sat on the foot- 
stool at bis feet, before the fire, complaining of cold. 
They sat an hour or two, smoking, talking of old times, 
of horses and dogs, and birds and trout, as lads do, 
tiU Charles seid be would go to bed, and William left 
him. 

He had hardly got to the end of the passage, when 
Charles xsalled him back, and he came. 

" I want to look at you again," said Charles ; and he 
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put his two hands on Williain's Shoulders, and looked 
at him again. Then he said, "Good night," and 
went in. 

William went slowly away, and, passing to a lower 
stoiy, came to the door of a room immediately over 
the main entrance, above the hall. This room was in 
the turret above the porch. It was Cuthbert's room. 

He knocked softly, and there was no answer ; again, 
and louder. A voice cried quemlously, *'Conie in," 
and he opened the door. 

Cuthbert was sitting before the fire with a lamp 
beside him and a book on his knee. He looked up and 
saw a groom before him, and said angrily, — 

"I can give no Orders to-night. I will not be dis- 
turbed to-night." 

" Ks me, sir," said "William. 

Cuthbert rose at once. "Come here, brother," he 
said, " and let me look at you. They told me just now 
that you were with our brother Charles." 

" I stayed with him tili he went to bed, and then I 
came to you." 

"Howishe?" 

" Very quiet — ^too quiet." 

" Is he going away ? " 

" He is going in the moming." 

"You must go with him, William," said Cuthbert> 
eagerly. 

" I came to teil you that I must go with him, and to 
ask you for some money." 
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"God bless you. Don't leave hinu Write to me 
every day. Watch and see what he is inclined to settle 
to, and then let me know. You must get some educa- 
tion too. You will get it with him as well as any- 
where. He must be our first care." 

William said yes. He must be their first care. He 
had su£fered a temble wrong. 

"We must get to be as brothers to one another> 
William," said Cuthbert. "That will come in time. 
We have one great object in common — Charles; and 
ihat will bring us together. The time was, when I was 
a fool, that I thought of being a saint, without human 
affections. I am wiser now. People near death see 
many things which axe hidden in health and youtL" 

"Near death, Cuthbert!" said William, caUing him 
so for the first time. " I shall live, please God, to take 
your children on my knee." 

" It is right that you should know, brother, that in a 
few Short years you will be master of Eavenshoe. My 
heart is gone. I have had an attack to-night" 

" But people who are ill don't always die," said 
William. " Holy Virgin ! you must not go and leave 
me all abroad in the world like a lost sheep." 

*'I like to hear you speak like that, William, Two 
days ago, I was moving heaven and earth to rob you of 
your just inheritance." 

" I like you the better for that Never think of that 
again. Does Mackworth know of your illness ? " 

" He knows everything." 
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"If Charles Lad been a Catholic, would he häve 
concealed this V 

"No; I think not. I oflFered him ten thousand 
pounds to hush it up/' 

'* I wish he had taken it. I don't want to be a great 
man. I shonld have been far happier as it was. I was 
half a gentleman, and had everything I wanted. Shall 
you oppose my marrying when Charles is settled?" 

" You must marry, brother. I can never marry, and 
would not if I could. You must marry, certainly. 
The estate is a little involved ; but we can soon bring it 
right. Till you marry, you must be contented with 
four hundred a year." 

William laughed, " I will be content and obedient 
enough, I Warrant you. But, when I speak of marrying, 
I mean marrying my present sweetheart." 

Cuthbert looked up suddenly. "I did not think of 
that Whoisshe?'' 

"Master Evan's daughter, Jane." 

" A fisherman's daughter," said Cuthbert. " Wüliam, 
the mistress of Eavenshoe ought to be a lady." 

"The master of Eavenshoe ought to be a gentleman," 
was "William's reply. " And, afber your death (which I 
don't believe in, mind you), he won't be. The master 
of Eavenshoe then will be only a groom ; and what 
sort of a fine lady would he buy with his money, think 
you? A woman who would despise him and be 
ashamed of him. No, by St. George and the dragon, I 
will marry my old sweetheart or be Single ! " 
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"Perhaps you are right, William/' said Cuthbert; 
** and, if you are not, I am not one who Las a right to 
speak about it. Let us in future be honest and straight- 
forward, and have no more miserable esclandres, in 
God's name. What sort of girl is she ? " 

"She is handsome enough for a duchess, and she is 
very qniet and shy." 

*' All the better. I shall ofifer not the slightest Opposi- 
tion. She had better know what is in störe for her." 

" She shall ; and the blessing of all the holy saints 
be on you ! I must go now. I must be up at dawn." 

"Don't go yet, William. Think of the long night 
ihat is before me. Sit with me, and let me get used to 
your voice. Teil me about the horses, or anything — 
only don't leave me alone yet." 

Wilüain sat down with him. They sat long and 
late. When at last William rose to go, Cuthbert 
Said, — 

"You, will make a good landlord, William. You 
have been always a patient, faithful servant, and you 
will make a good master. Our people will get to love 
you better than ever they would have loved me. Cling 
to the old faith. It has served us well so many hundred 
years. It seems as if God wiUed that Eavenshoe 
should not pass from the hands of the faithful. And 
now, one thing more; I must see Charles before he 
goes. When you go to wake him in the moming, call 
me, and I will go with you. Good night ! " 

In the moming they went up together to wake him 
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His Window was open, and the fresh spring air was 
blowing in. His books, his clothes, his guns, and rods, 
were piled about in their usual confusion. His dog 
was lying on the hearth-rug, and stretched himseK as 
he came to greet them. The dog had a glove at his 
feet, and they wondered at it. The curtains of his 
bed were drawn close. Cuthbert went softly to them 
and drew them aside. He was not there. The bed was 
smooth. 

" Gone ! gone ! " cried Cuthbert. " I half feared it : 
Fly, William, for Grod's sake, to Lord Ascot's, to Ean- 
ford; catch him there, and never leave him again. 
Come and get some money and begona You*may be 
in time. . If we shoiüd lose him after all — ^after all l " 

WiUiam needed no second bidding. In an hour he 
was at Stonnington. Mr. Charles Eavenshoe had arrived 
there at daybreak, and had gone on in the coach which 
started at eight "William posted to Exeter, and at eight 
o'clock in the evening saw Lady Ascot at Eanford. 
Charles Eavenshoe had been there that aftemoon, but 
was gone. And then Lady Ascot, weeping wildly, told 
him such news as made him break from the room with 
an oath, and dash through the scared servants in the hall 
and out into the darkness, to try to overtake the carriage 
he had discharged, and reach London. 

The moming before, Adelaide had eloped with Lord 
Welter. 
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FLIGHT. 



When William left Charles in bis room at Eavenshoe, 
the latter sat down in his chair and began thinking. 

The smart of the blow, which had fallen so heavily 
at first, had become less painful He knew by intuition 
that it woTild be worse on the morrow, and on many 
morrows ; but at present it was alleviated. He began 
to dread sleeping, for fear of the waking. 

He dreaded the night and dreams; and, more than 
all, the morrow and the departnre. He feit that he 
onght to see Cuthbert again, and he dreaded that. He 
dreaded the servants seeing him go. He had a horror 
of paiting from all he had known so long, formally. 
It was natural It would be so much pain to all con- 
ijemed; were it not better avoided? He thought of 
all these things, and tried to persuade himself that these 
were the reasons which made him do what he had as 
good as determined to do an hour or two before, what 
he had in his mind when he called William back in the 
corridor — ^to go away alone, and hide and mope like a 
wounded stag for a little time. 

It was his instinct to do so. Perhaps it wonld have 
been the best thing for him. At all events, he deter- 
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mined on it, and packed up a portmauteau and carpet- 
bag, and then sat down again, waiting. 

" Yes," he said to hünself, " it will be better to do 
this. I must get away from William, poor lad. He 
mnst not follow my fortunes, for many reasons/' 

His dog had been watching bim, looking, with bis 
biigbt loving eyes, first at bim and tben at his baggage, 
'^^ondering what journey they were going on now. 
When Charles had done pacMng, and had sat down 
again in his chair before the fire, the dog leapt up in 
hia lap unbidden, and laid his head upon his breast. 

" Grip, Grip ! '* said Charles, ** I am going away to 
leave . you for ever, Grip. Dogs don't live so long a3 
men, my boy ; you will be quietly under the turf and 
at rest, when I shall have forty long years more to go 
tiirough with." 

The dog wagged his tau, and pawed his waistcoat 
He wanted some biscuii Charles got bim some, and 
then went on talking. 

" I am going to London, old dog. I am going to see 
what the world is like. I sha'n't come back before you 
are dead, Grip, I expect. I have got to win money and 
a name for the sake of one who is worth winning it for. 
Very likely I shall go abroad, to the land where the 
stuflf comes from they make sovereigns of, and try my 
luck at getting some of the yeUow rubbish. And she 
will wait in the old house at Eanford." 

He paused here. The thought came upon him, 
" Would it not be more honourable to absolve Adelaide 
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from her engagement ? Was he actmg generously in 
demanding of her to waste the best pari of her life in 
waiting tili a mined man had won fortune and means 1" 

The answer came. " She loves me. If I can wait 
why not she ? " 

" I have wronged her by such a thought, Grip. Haven't 
I, my boy?" — and so on. I needn't continue telling 
you the nonsense Charles talked to his dog. Men will 
talk nonsense to their dogs and friends when they are 
in love ; and such nonsense is but poor reading at any 
time, To us who know what had happened, and how 
worthless and false Adelaide was, it would be merely 
painfol and humiliatiag to hear any more of it. I only 
gave you] so much to show you how completely Charles 
was in the dark, poor fool, with regard to Adelaide's 
character, and to render less suiprising the foUy of his 
behaviour after he heard the news at Banford. 

Charles judged every one by his own Standard, She 
had told him that she loved him ; and perhaps she did, 
for a tima He believed her. As for vanity, selfish- 
ness, ficUeness, calculation, coming in and conquering 
love, he knew it was impossible in his own case, and 
so he conceived it impossible in hers. I think I have 
been very careful to impress on you that Charles was 
not wise, At all events, if I have soffcened matters so 
fer hitherto as to leave you in doubt, his actions, which 
we shall have to chronicle immediately, will leave not 
the slightest doubt of it. I love the man. I love his 
very feults in a way. He is a reality to me, though I 
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may not have the art to make him so to you. His mad^ 
impulsive way of fonning a resolution, L his honour: 
able obstinacy in sticking to that resolution afterwards> 
even to the death, are very great £aults ; but they are, 
more or less, the fanlts of many men who have made 
a very great figure in the world, or I have read history 
wrong. Men with Charles Eavenshoe's character, and 
power of patience and application superadded, tum out 
very brilUant characters for the most part. Charles 
had not been drilled into habits of application early 
enough. Densü's unthinking indulgence had done him 
much härm, and he was just the sort of boy to be spoilt 
at school: — a favourite among the masters and the boys ; 
always just up to his work, and no more. It is possible 
that Eton in one way, or Eugby in another, might have 
done for him what Shrewsbury certainly did not. At 
Eton, thrown at once into a great, free repubUc, he might 
have been forced to fight his way up to his proper place, 
which, I believe, would not have been a low one. At 
Eugby he would have had his place to win all. the 
same ; but to help him he would have had all the tra- 
ditionary school poHcy which a great man has left 
behind him as an immortal legacy. It was not to ba 
He was sent to a good and manly school enough, but 
one where there was for him too Uttle of competition. 
Shrewsbury is, in most respects, the third of the old 
schools in England ; but it was, unluckily, not the 
school for him. He was too great a man there. 

At Oxford, too, he hardly had a fair chance. Lord 
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Welter was there before Hm, and had got just such a 
set about bim as one would expect &om tbat young 
gentleman's cbaracter and biinging up. These mei^ 
were Charles's first and only acquaintances at the Uni- 
versity. What chance was there among them for cor-p 
recting and disciplining himseK? None. The wonder 
was that he came out from among them without being 
greatly deteriorated. The only Mend Charles ever had 
who could guide bim on the way to being a man was 
John Marston. But John Marston, to say the truth, 
was sometimes too hard and didactic, and very often 
roused Charles's obstinacythrough wantof tact Marston 
loved Charles, and thought bim better than the ninety 
and nine who need no repentance ; but it did not fall 
to Marston's lot to make a man of Charles. Some one 
took that in band who never fails. 

This is the place for my poor apology for Charles's 
folly. If I had inserted it before, you would not .have 
attended to it, or would have forgotten it. If I have 
done my work right, it is merely a statement of the 
very conclusion you must have come to. In the humi- 
liating scenes which are to follow, I only beg you to 
remember that Charles Horton was Charles Eavenshoe 
once ; and that, while he was a gentleman, the people 
loved bim welL 

Once, about twelve o'clock, he left bis room and 
passed through the house to see if all was quiet. He heard 
the grooms and footmen talking in the servants' halL 
He stole back again to bis room and sat before the fire. 
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In half an hour he rose again, and put his portman- 
teau and carpet-bag outside his room door. Then he 
took his hat, and rose to go. 

One more look round the old room! The last for 
ever! ^The present overmastered the past, and he 
looked round almost without recognition. I doubt 
whether at great crises men have much time for recol- 
lecting old associations. I looked once into a room, 
which had been my home, ever sinee I was six years 
old, for five-and-tweniy-yeaxs, knowing I shouid never 
866 it again. But it was to see that I had lefk nothing 
behind me. The coach was at the door, and they were 
oaUing for me. Now I could draw you a correct map 
of all the blotches and cracks in the ceiling, as I used 
to see them when I lay in bed of a moming. But, then, 
I only shut the door and ran down the passage, without 
even saying "good-bye, old bedroom." Charles Eavens- 
hoe looked round the room thoughtlessly, and then 
blew out the candle, went out, and shut the door. 

The dog whined and scratched to come after him ; so 
he went back again. The old room bathed in a flood of 
moonüght, and, seen through the open window, the busy 
chafing sea, calling to him to hasten. 

He took a glove from the table, and, laying it on the 
hearth-rug, tbld the dog to mind it. The dog looked 
wistfully at him and lay down. The next moment he 
was outside the door again. 

Through long moonlit corridors, down the inoonlit 
hall, through dark passages, which led among the sleep- 
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ing household, to the door in the priest's tower. The 
household slept, old men and young men, maids and 
matrons, qnietly, and dreamt of this and of that. And 
he, who was yesterday nigh master of all, passed out 
jErom among them, and stood alone in the world, outside 
the dark old house, which he had called his home. 

Then he feit the 'deed was done. Was it only the 
night-wind from the north that laid such a chill hand 
on his heart? Busy waves upon the shore talking 
etemally, — ^' We have come in from the Atlantic, bear- 
ing messages ; we have come over foundered sliips and 
the bones of drowned sailors, and we teil our messages 
and die upon the shore." 

Shadowi that came sweeping from the sea, over lawn 
and flower-bed, and wrapped the old mansion like a pall 
for one moment, and then left it shining again in the 
moonlight, clear, pitiless. Within, warm rooms, warm 
beds, and the bated breath of sleepers, lying secure in 
the lap of wealth and order. Without, hard, cold stone. 
The great world around awaiting to devour one more 
atom. The bright unsympathizing stars, and the sea, 
babbling of the men it had roUed over, whose names 
should never be known. 

Now the park, with herds of ghostly startled deer, and 
the sweet scent of growing fern ; then the rush of the 
brook, the bridge, and the vista of woodland above ; and 
then the sleeping village. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

CHARLES'S RBTREAT UPON LONDON. 

Passing out of the park, Charles set down his bürden at 
the door of a smaU farm-house at the forther end of the 
village, and knocked, For some time he stood waiting 
for an answer, and heard no sonnd save the cows and 
horses moving about in the wann straw-yard. The 
beasts were in their home. No terrible new morrow for 
them. He was without in the street ; his home irrevo- 
cable mües behind him ; still not a thought of flinching 
or tuming back. He knocked again. 

The door was unbarred. An old man looked out, and 
recognised him with wüd astonishment. 

." Mr. Charles ! Good lord-a-mercy ! My dear tender. 
heart, what be doing out at this time a-night ? With 
his portmantle, too, and his carpet bag ! Come in, my 
dear soul, come in. An, so pale and wild ! Why, you'm: 
overlooked, Master Charles." 

''No, Master Lee, I ain't overlooked. At least not 
that I know of '^ 

The old man shook his head, and reserved his opinion. 

'• ^But I want your gig to go into Stonnington." 
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" Ay, to-night The coach goes at eight in the mom-' 
ing ; I want to be there before that." 

'*Why do'ee start so soon? They'll be all abed in 
the Chichester Arms." 

" I know. I shall get into the stable. I don't know 
where I shall get I must go. There ü trouble at the 
HalL" 

" Ay ! ay ! I thought as much, and you'm going away 
into the World?" 

" Yes." 

The old man said, " Ay ! ay ! " again, and tumed to go 
upstairs. Then he held his candle over his head, and 
looked at Charles ; and then went upstairs muttering to 
himself 

Presently was aroused from sleep a young Devonshire 
giant, half Hercules, half Antinoüs, who lumbered down, 
the stairs, and into the room, and made his obeisance to 
Charles mth an air of wonder in his great sleepy black- 
eyes, and departed to get the gig. 

Of course his first point was Eanford, He got there 
in the affcemoon. He had in his mind at this time, he 
thinks (for he does not remember it all very distinctly), 
the idea of going to Australia. He had an idea, too, of 
being eminently practica! and business-like ; and so he 
did a thing which may appear to be trifling, but which 
was important — one cannot say how much so. He asked 
for Lord Ascot instead of Lady Ascot. 

Lord Ascot was in the library. Charles was shown 
in to him. He was sitting before the fire, reading Br 
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noveL He looked very worn and anxious, and jumped 
up nervonsly when Charles was annoimced. He dropped 
his book on the floor, and came forward to him, holding 
out bis right band. 

'* Cbarles," be said, ** you will forgive me any partici- 
pation in tbis. I swear to you '' 

Cbarles tbougbt tbat by some means tbe news of 
wbat bad bappened at Eavensboe bad cöme before bim, 
and tbat Lord Ascot knew aU about Fatber Mackwortb's 
discoveiy. Lord Ascot was thinking about Adelaide's 
fligbt ; so tbey were at cross purposes. 

"Dear Lord Ascot," said Cbarles, "bow could I tbink 
of blaxmng you, my kind old Mend ?" 

"It is devilisb gentlemanly of you to speak so, 
Cbarles,* seid Lord Ascot. *' I am wom to" deatb about 
tbat borse, Hapbazard, and otber tbings ; and tbis bas 
finisbed ma I bave been reading a novel to distract 
my mind. I must win tbe Derby, you know ; by Gkid, 
I musf 

'' Wbom bave you got, Lord Ascot ? " 

"Wells.'' 

" You couldn't do better, I suppose ? " 

"I suppose not. You don't know — I'd ratber not 
talk any more about it, Cbarles." 

"Lord Ascot, tbis is, as you may well guess, tbe last 
time I sball ever see you. I want you to do me a 
favour.'' 

"I will do it, my dear Cbarles, witb tbe greatest 
pleasura Any reparation " 
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" Hush, my lord ! I only want a certificate. Will you 
read this which I have written in pencil, and, if you 
conßcientiously can, copy in your own band, and sign it 
Also, if I send to you a reference, will you confinn it?" 

Lord Ascot read what Charles had written, and 
said — 

"Yes, certainly. You are going to change your 
name, then ? " 

" I must bear that name, now ; I am going abroad." 

Lord Ascot wrote — 

*' The undermentioned Charles Horton I have known 
6ver since he was a boy. His character is beyond praise 
in every way. He is a singularly bold and dexterous 
rider, and is thoroughly up to the management of horses. 

" Ascot." 

" You have improved upon my text, Lord Ascot," said 
Charles. " It is like your kindheartedness. The mouse 
may offer to help the lion, my lord ; and, although the 
lion may know how Httle likely it is that he shoidd 
lequire help, yet he may take it as a sign of good will 
on the part of the poor mouse. Now, good-bye, my 
lord ; I must see Lady Ascot, and then be ofiE" 

Lord Ascot wished him kindly good-bye, and took up 
Ms novel again. Charles went alone up to Lady Ascot's 
room. 

He knocked at the door, and received no answer ; so 
he went] in. Lady Ascot was there, although she had 
not answered him. She was sitting upright by the fire, 
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staring at the door^ with her hands folded on her lap. 
A fine brave-looking old lady at all times, but just noWj 
Charles thoughi^ with that sweet look of pity showing 
itself prmcipally about the comers of the gentle old 
mouth, more noble-lookiiig than ever ! 

" May I come in, Lady Ascot ? " said Charles. 

" My dearest own boy ! You must come in and sit 
down. You must be very quiet over it Try not to 
make a scene, my dear. I am not strong enough. It 
has shaken me so terribly. I heard you had come, and 
were with Ascot And I have been Lmbling in ;very 
limb. Not from terror so much of you in your anger, as 
beo«.« m, co^eaoe i. not cleax' 1 4 le Lde« 
things from you, Charles, which you ought to haye 
known." And Lady Ascot began crying silently. 

Charles feit the blood going from his cheeks to his 
heart His interview with Lord Ascot had made bim 
suspect something farther was wrong than what he 
knew of, and his suspicions were getting stronger every 
laoment. He sat down quite quietly, looking at Lady 
Ascot, and spoke not one word. Lady Ascot wiping 
her eyes, went on ; and Charles's heart began to beat 
with a dull heavy pulsation, like the feet of those who 
carry a cofl&n. 

" I ought to have told you what was going on between 
them before she went to old Lady Hainault. I ought to 
have told you of what went on before Lord Hainault 
was married. I can never forgive myself, Charles. You 
may upbraid me, and I will sit here and make not One 
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e^xcuse. Bmt I must say that I never for one moment 
thought that she was anything more than light-headed. 
I, — oll Lord! I never dreamt it would have come to 
this.'* 

- "Are you speaking of Adelaide, Lady Ascot?" said 
Charles. 

" Of coTirse I am," she said, almost peevishly. " If I 
had ever " 

*'Lady Ascot," said Charles, quietly, "you are 
evidently speaking of something of which I have not 
heard. What has Adelaide done ? " 

The old lady clasped her hands above herhead. " Oh, 
weary, weary day ! And I thought that he had heard it 
all, and that the blow was broken. The cowards ! they 
have left it to a poor old woman to teU him at last." 

- " Dear Lady Ascot, you evidently have not heard of 
what ä terrible fate has befallen ' me. I am a ruined 
tnan, and I am very patient. I had one hope left in the 
World, and I fear that you are going to cut it away from 
me. I am very quiet, and will make no scene ; only 
teil me what has happened." 

/'Adelaide! — be proud, Charles, be angry, furious — 
you Eavenshoes can ! — ^be a man, but don't look like 
that. Adelaide, dead to honour and good fame, has 
gdne off with Welter ! '' 
. Charles walked towards the door. 
.: "That is'enough, Please let me go. I can't stand 
. any more at present. You have been very Idnd to me 
alid to her, and I thank you and bless you for it. The 
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son of a bastard blesses ypu for it. Let me go— let 
me go." 

Lady Ascot had stepped actively to the door, and had 
laid one band on tbe door, and one on bis breast " You 
shall not go," sbe said, " tili you bave told me wbat you 



mean." 



" How ? • I cannot stand any more at present." 

" Wbat do you mean by being tbe son of a bastard ?" 

" I am tbe son of James, Mr. Eavenshoe's keeper. 
He was the illegitimate son of Mr. Petre Eavensboe.'* 

" Wbo told you tbis ? " said Lady Ascot 

" Outbbert.'* 

«Howdidbeknowit?" 

Cbarles told ber all. 

" So the priest bas found that out, eh ? '' said Lady 
Ascot '^ It seems true ; '* and, as sbe said so, sbe moved 
back from tbe door. " Gro to your old bedroom, Charles. 
It will always be ready for you whüe tbis bouse is a 
house; and come down to me presently, Where is 
Lord Saltire?'' 

" At Lord Segur's." 

Charles went out of tbe room, and out of the bouse, 
and was seen no more. Lady Ascot sat down by the 
fixe again. 

f "Tbe one blow bas softened tbe other," sbe said. 
"I will never keep anotber secret after tbis. It 
was for Alicia's sake and for Petre's that I did it, and 
now See wbat bas become of it I sball send for Lord . 
Saltire. The boy must have bis rights, and shall, too/' 
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So the brave cid woman sat down and wrote to Lord 
Saltire, We shall see what she wrote to him in the 
proper placa Not now. She sat calmly and methodi- 
caUy miting. with her Mnd old face wreathing into a 
snule as she went on. And Charles^ the madman, left 
the honse, and posted ofif to London, only intent on 
seekmg to lose himself among the sordid crowd, so that 
no man he had ever called a friend shonld set eyes on 
hiTn again. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



MR. SLOANE. 



Charles Eavenshoe had committed snicide — cominitted 
suicide as deliberately as any maddened wretch had 
done that day in all the wide miserable world. He 
knew it well, and was determined to go on with it. 
He had not hnng himself, or drowned himself, büt he 
had committed deliberate suicide, and he knew — ^knew 
well — ^that his obstinacy would carry him through to 
the end, 

What is suicide nine cases out of ten ? Any one can 
teil you. It is the act of a mad, proud coward, who 
flies, by his own deed, not from humiKation or disgrace, 
but, as he fancies, from feeling the consequences of 
them — ^who flies to unknown, doubtful evils, sooner 
than bear positive, present, undoubted ones. All this 
had Charles done, buoying Mm up with this excuse and 
that excuse, and fancying that he was behaving, the cur, 
like Bayard, or Lieutenant WiUoughby — a greater than 
Bayard — all the time. 

The above is Chaxles's idea of the matter himself, put 
in the third person for form's sake. I don't agree with 
all he says about himsel£ I don't deny that he did 
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a very foolish thing, but I incline to believe that there 
was something noble and self-reliant in bis doing it. 
Think a moment. He bad only two courses open to 
bim — tbe one (I put it coarsely) to eat bumble pie, to 
go back to Cuthbert and Mackworth and accept their 
offers ; tbe otber to do as be bad done — ^to go alone into 
tbe World, and stand by bimself He did tbe latter, as 
we sball see. He could not face Eavensboe, or any 
connected witb it, again. It bad been proved tbat he 
was an nnwilling impostor, of base, low blood, and bis 
sister — ab, one more pang, poor beart — bis sister Ellen, 
wbat was sbe ? 

little doubt — Rüttle doubt ! Better for botb of tbem 
if tbey bad never been born ! He was going to London, 
and, perbaps, migbt meet ber tbere ! All tbe vice and 
misery of tbe coimtry got tbrown into tbat cesspooL 
Wben anytbing bad got too foul for tbe pure country 
air, men said, Away witb it; tbrow it into tbe great 
dungbiU, and let it rot tbere. Was be not going tbere 
bimself? It was fit sbe sbould be tbere before bim! 
Tbey would meet for certain ! 

How would tbey meet ? Would sbe be in silks and 
Satins, or in rags ? flaunting in ber carriage, or sbivering 
in an arcbway? Wbat matter? was not sbame tber 
beritage of tbe "lower Orders?" Tbe pleasures of tbe 
rieb must be ministered to by tbe "lower Orders," or 
wbat was tbe use of money or rank ? He was one of 
tbe lower Orders now. He must learn bis lesson ; leam 
to cringe and wbine like tbe rest of tbem, It would be 
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hard, but it must be leamt The dogs rose against 
it sometimes, but it never paid. 

The devil was pretty busy with poor Charles in his 
despair, you sea This was all he had left after three 
and twenty years of careless idleness and luxnry. His 
creed had been, "I am a Eavenshoe/' and lol one 
moming, he was a Bavenshoe no longer. A poor crow, 
that had been fancying himseK an eagle. A crow ! " by 
heavens/' he thought " he was not even that" A non- 
entity, tnmed into the world to find his own value ! 
What were hononr, hoAesty, virtue to him? Why, 
nothiQg — ^words ! He must trttckle and pander for his 
living. Why not go back and truckle to Father Mack- 
worth ? There was time yet. 

No! 

Why not ? Was it pride only ? We have no right to 
say what it was. If it was only pride, it was better 
than nothing. Better to have that straw only to cling 
to, than to be all alone in the great sea with nothing. 
We have seen that he has done nothing good, with cir- 
cumstances aU in his favour ; let us see if he can in any 
way hold his own, with circimistances aU against him. 

" America ? " he thought once. " They are all gentle- 
men there» If I eould only find her, and tear her jewels 
off, we would go there together. But she must be foimd 
•— she must be found. I will never leave England tili 
she goes with me. We shaU be brought together. We 
shall see one fmother. I love her as I never loved her 
befora ^n^^sweet, gentle little love she was ! My 
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dwling ! And, when I have kissed her, I never dreamed 
she was my sister. My pretty love! Ellen, Ellen, I 
am Coming to you. Where are you, my love ? " 

He was alone, in a railway carriage, leaning out to 
catch the fresh wind, as he said this. He said it once 
again, this time aloud. " Where are you, my sister ? " 

Where was she? Could he have only seen ! We 
may be allowed to see, though he could not CJome for- 
ward into the great Babylon with me, while he is 
speeding on towards it ; we will rejoin him in an 
instant. 

In a small luxuriously furnished hall, there Stands a 
beautiful woman; dressed modestly in the garb of a 
servant. She is standing with her arms folded, and^ 
a cold, Stern, curious look on her face. She is looking 
towards the hall-door, which is held open by a footmati. 
She is waiting for some one who is Coming in ; and two 
travellers enter, a man and a womaa She goes up to 
the woman, and says, quietly, "I bid you welcome, 
madam." Who are these people? Is that waiting- 
woman Ellen? and these travellers, are they Lord 
Welter and Adelaide ? ' Let us get back to poor Charles ; 
better be with him than here ! 

We must follow him closely. We must see why, in 
his despair, he took the extraordinary resolution that he 
did. Kot that I shall take any particular pains io^ 
foUow the exact process of his mind in arriving at his 
determination. If the story has hitherto been told well 
it will appear nothing extraordinary, and^ if otherwise, 
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an intelligent reader would very soon detect any attempt 
at bolstering up ill-told facts by elaborate, soul-analyzing 
theories. 

He could have wished the train would have run on 
for ever; but he was aroused by the lights growing 
thicker and more brilliant, and he feit that they were 
nearing London, and that the time for action was come. 

The great plunge was taken, and he was alone in the 
cold street — alone, save for the man who camed his 
baggage. He stood for a moment or so, confused with 
the rush of carriages of all sorts which were taking the 
people from the train, tili he was aroused by the man 
asking him where he was to go to. • 

Charles said, without thinking, " The Warwick 
Hotel," and thither they went. For a moment he 
regretted that he had said so, but the next moment 
he said, aloud, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die ! " 

The man tumed roimd, and begged his pardon. 
Charles did not answer him; and the man went on, 
wondering what sort of young gentleman he had got 
Jiold o£ • 

The good landlord was glad to see him. Would he 
have dinner? — a bit of fish and a lamb chop, for in- 
stance ? Then it suddeuly Struck Charles that he was 
himgry — ravenous. He laughed aloud at the idea ; and 
the landlord laughed too, and rubbed his hands. Should 
it be whiting or smelts now ? he asked. 

*' Anything," said Charles, " so long as you feed me 
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quick. And give me wine, will you, of some sort ; 
I want to drink. Give me Sherry, will you? And 
I say, let me taste some now, and then I can see if 
I like it. I am very particular about my wine, you 
must Imow." 

In a few minutes a waiter brought in a glass of wine, 
and waited to know how Charles liked it. He told the 
man he could go, and he would teil him at dinner-time. 
When the man was gone, he looked at the wine with a 
smile. Then he took it up, and poured it into the 
coal-scuttle. 

" Not yet," he said, " not yet ! I'U try something eise 
before I try to drink my troubles away." And then 
he plunged into the Times, 

He had do sooner convinced himself that Lord 
Aberdeen was tampering with the honour of the country 
by not declaring war, than he found himself profoundly 
considering what had caused that great statesman to 
elope with Adelaide, and whether, in case of a Eussian 
war, Lady Ascot would possibly convict Father Mack- 
worth of having caused it. Then Lady Ascot came 
into- the room with a large bottle of medicine anda 
Testament, announcing that she was going to attend 
a sick gun-boat. And then, just as he began to see 
that he was getting sleepy, to sleep he went, fast as 
a top. 

HaK an hour's sleep restored him, and dinner made 
things look dififerent. " After all," he said, as he sipped 
his wine, *' here is only the world on the one side and I 
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OD ike oiber. I am utterly xeckleas, and caa sink no 
fttrther. I will get all the pleasure out of life that I 
can^ houestlj; for I am an honest man still» and paean 
to be. I loYe you, Madanie Adelaide, and you have 
nsed me worse than a hound, and made me desperate. 
If he mairies you, I will come forward some day, and 
disgraoe you. If you had only waited tili you knew 
evetything, I could have forgiven yoiL Tll get a place 
as a footman, and talk about you in the servants' halL 
All London shall know you were ei^aged to me." 

" Poor dear, pretty Adelaide ; as if I would ever hurt 
a hair of your head, my sweet love ! Silly " 

The landlord came ia Tbere was most excellent 
Company in the smoking-room. Would he condescend 
to join them ? 

Company and tobacco ! Charles would certainly join 
theaxk ; so he had his wiae carried ia 

There was a fat gentleman, with a snub nose, who 
was a Conservative. There was a tall gentleman, with 
a long nose, who was Liberal There was a short 
göatleman, with no particular kind of nose, who was 
BadicaL There was a handsome gentleman, with big 
^hiskers, who was eomimercial; and there was a gen- 
tleman with bandy legs, who was horsy. 

I atrongly object to using a slang adj^tive, if any 
other can be got to supply its place ;:!^ut by doing so 
aomatimes one avoids a periphraais, and does not spoil 
(me'ft period. Thus, I know of no predie^te for a 
gßnUesman with a particular SEort of hair,^ eotnplexion, 
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« 

diess, wliiakers, and legs, except the one I have nsed 
above, and so it mnst stand 

As , Providence would have it, Charles sat down 
between the landloid and the horsy man, away from 
the others. He smoked his cigar, and listened to the 
oonveisation. 

The Conservative gentleman coalesced with the 
Liberal gentleman on the snbject of Lord Aberdeen's 
having sold the country to the Bussians ; the Badical 
gentleman also came over to them on that subject; 
and £or a time the Opposition seemed to hold an 
overwhelming majprity, and to be merely allowing 
Aberdeen's Government to hold place longer, that 
they might commit themselves deeper. In fect, things 
seemed to be going aU one way, as is often the case in 
ooalition ministries just before a grand crash, when the 
Badical gentleman caused a violent split in the cabinet, 
by saying that the whole complication had been brought 
about by the machinations of the aristocracy — ^which 
assertion caused the Conservative gentleman to retort 
in unmeasured language ; and then the Liberal gentle- 
man^ tiying to trim, found himself distrusted and 
despised by both partiea Charles listened to them, 
amused for the time to hear them quoting, quite un- 
Gonsciously, whole sentences out of their respective 
leading papers, and then was distracted by the horsy 
man saying to him — 

"Dam politics. What horse will win the Derby, 
sir?" 
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^' Haphazard," said Charles, promptly. This, please 
to remember, was Lord Ascot's horse, which we have 
Seen before. 

The landlord immediately drew closer up, 

The hoi«y man looked at Charles, and said, " H'm ; 
and what has made my lord Scratch him for the Two 
Thonsand, sir?" 

And so on. We have something to do with Hap- 
hazard's winning the Derby, as we shall see; and we 
have still more to do with the result of Charles's 
conversation with the " horsy man." But we have cer- 
tainly nothing to do with a wordy discussion about the 
various horses which stood well for the great race 
(wicked, lovely darlings, how many sonls of heroes 
have they sent to Hades!), and so we will spare the 
reader. The conclusion of their conversation was the 
only important part of it 

Charles said to the hörsy man on the stairs, " Now 
you know everything. I am penniless, fnendless, and 
nameless. Can you put me in the way of earning my 
living honestly?" 

And he said, " I can, and I will This gentleman is 
a fast man, but he is rieh. You'll have your own way. 
Maybe, you'U see some queer things, but what odds ? " 

"None to me," said Charles; "I can always leave 
Mm," 

"And. go back to your friends, like a wise yoimg 
gentleman, eh ? " said the other, kindly. 

** I am not a gentleman," said Charles. " I told you 
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SO "before. I am a gamekeeper's son ; I swear to you I 
am. I have been petted and pampered tUl I look like 
one, but I am not." 

. "You are a deuced good Imitation," said the other. 
« Good night ; come to me at nine, mind." 

At.this tirne, Lady Ascot had despatched her letter to 
Lord Saltrre, and had asked for Charles. The groom of 
the Chambers said that Mr. Eavenshoe had left the 
house immediately after his interview with her ladyship, 
three hours before. 

She Started np. " Gone !— Whither ? " 

" To Twyford, my lady." 

" Send after him, you idiot ! Send the grooms after 
him on all my lord's horses. Send a lad on Haphazard, 
and let him race the traiQ to London. Send the police ! 
He has stolen my purse, with ten thousand gold guineas 
in it! — I swear he has. Have him bound hand and 
foot, and bring him back, on your life. If you stay 
there I wiQ kill you ! " 

The violent old animal nature, dammed up so long 
by creeds and formulas, had broken out at last. The 
decorous Lady Ascot was transformed in one instant 
into a terrible, grey-headed, magmficent old Alecto, 
hurling her awftil words abroad in a sharp, snarhng 
voice, that made the hair of him that heard it to creep 
upon his head. The man fled, and shut Lady Ascot in 
alone. 

She walked across the room, and beat her withered 
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old hands against the wall '^Oh^ miserable, wicked 
old woman ! " she cried aloud. *' How suiely have yotir 
sins found you out ! After concealing a crime for ao 
many years, to find the judgment Ml on such an 
innocent and beloved head ! Alicia, Alicia, I did this 
for your sake. Charles, Charles, come back to the old 
woman before she dies, and teU her you forgive her.» 
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CHAPTEE V. 



LIEUTENANT HORNBY. 



Chables had always been passionately fond of horsea, 
and of riding. He was a consummate horaeman, and 
was so perfectly accomplished in everything relating to 
horses, that I really believe that in time he might 
actually liave risen to the dizzy height of being stud- 
groom to a great gentleman or nobleman. He had been 
brought up in a great horse-riding house, and had 
actually gained so much experience, and had so much 
to say on matters of this kind ; that once, at Oxford, a 
promising young nobleman caat, so to speak, an adverse 
opinion of Charles*s into George Simmonds's own face. 
Mr. Simmonds looked round on the oflfender mildly and 
compassionately, and said, " If any undergraduate could 
know, my lord, that undergraduate*s name wonld be 
Eavenshoe of PauVs. But he is young, my lord. And, 
in consequence. Ignorant." Hia lordship didn't say 
anything after that 

I have kept this fact in the background rather, 
hitherto, because it has not been of any great conse- 
quence. It becomes of some consequence now, for the 
first time. I enlarged a little on Charles being a rowing 
man, because rowing and training had, for good or for 
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evil, a certain effect on bis character. (Whether for 
good or for evil, you must determine for yourselves.) 
And I now mention the fact of his being a consmninate 
horseman, becanse a considerable pait of ihe incidents 
which follow arise from the fact 

Don't think for one moment that you are going to be 
bored by stable talk. You will have simply none of it. 
It only amounts to this — that Charles, being fond of 
horses, took up with a certain line of life, and in that 
line of life met with certain adventures which have 
made his history worth relating. 

When he met the "horsy " man next moming, he was 
not dressed like a gentleman. In his store he had some 
old clothes, which he used to wear at Eavenshoe, in the 
merry old days when he would be up with daylight to 
exercise the horses on the moor — cord trousers, and so 
on, which, being now old and wom, made him look 
uncommonly like a groom out of place. And what con- 
tributed to the delusion was, that for the first time in 
his life he wore no shirt coUar, but allowed his blue- 
spotted neckcloth to border on his honest red face, 
without one Single quarter of an inch of linen. And, if 
it ever pleases your lordship's noble excellence to look 
like a blackguard for any reason, allow me to recom- 
mend you to wear a dark necktie and no collar. Your 
success will be beyond your utmost hopes. 

Charles met his new friend in the bar, and touched 
his hat to him. His friend laughed, and said, that would 
do, but asked how long he thought he could keep that 
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sort of thing going. Charles said, as long as was neces- 
sary ; and they went out together. 

They walked as far as a street leading out of öne of 
the largest and best Squares (I mean B — ^Ig — e Sq— e, 
but I don't like to write it at füll length), and stopped 
at the door of a handsome shop. Charles knew enough 
of London to surmise that the first floor was let to ä 
man of some wealth ; and he was right 

The door was opened, and his friend was shown up 
stairs, while he was told to wait in the halL Now Charles 
began to perceive, with considerable amusement, that he 
was acting a part — ^that he was playing, so to speak, at 
being something other than what he really was, and that 
he was perhaps overdoing it. In this house, which 
yesterday he would have entered as an equal, he was 
now playing at being a servant. It was immensely 
amusing. He wiped his shoes verjr clean, and sat down 
on a bench in the hall, with his hat between his knees, 
as he had seen grooms do. It is no use wondering ; one 
never finds out anything by that. But I do wonder, 
nevertheless, whether Charles, had he only known in 
what relation the master of that house stood to himself, 
would or would not have set the house on fire, or cut 
its owner's throat When he did find out, he did neither 
the one thing nor the other ; but he had been a good 
deal tamed by that time. 

Presently a servant came down, and, eyeing Charles 
curiously as a prospective fellow-servant, told him civilly 
to walk up stairs. 
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He went up. The room was one of a handsome suite, 
and overlooked the street Charles saw at a glanoe that 
it was the room of a great dandy. A dandy, if not of 
the first water, most assuredly high up in the second. 
Two things only jarred on his eye in his hnrried glance 
round the room. There was too much bric-a-brac, and 
too many flowers. "I wonder if he is a gentleman," 
thought Charles. His friend of the night before was 
Standing in a respectfol attitude, leaning on the back of 
a chair, and Charles looked round for the master of the 
house, eagerly. He had to cast his eyes downward to 
See him, for he was lying back on an easy chair, half 
hidden by the breakfast table. 

There he was — Charles's master : the man who was 
going to buy him. Charles cast one intensely eager 
glance at him, and was satisfied. "He will do at a 
pinch," Said he to himseK. 

There were a great many handsome and splendid 
things in that room, but the owner of them was by far 
the handsomest and most splendid thing there. 

He was a young man, with very pale and delicate 
features, and a singularly amiable cast of face, who wore 
a moustache, with the long whiskers which were just 
then Coming into fashion; and he was dressed in a 
splendid uniform of blue, gold, and scarlet, for he had 
been on duty that moming, and had just come in. His 
sabre was cast upon the floor before him, and his shako 
was on the table. As Charles looked at him, he passed 
his band over his hair. There was one ring on it, but 
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mich a lingl "Thafc's a high-bred hand enough,*' said 
Chades to himsell "And he hasn't got too mucli 
jewellery on him. I wonder who the deiice he is?" 

"This is the yoting man, sir," said CharWs new ftiend. 

lieiitenant Hornby was looking at Charles, and, after 
apaose, said — 

'* I take him on your recommendation, Sloane. I have 
no doubt he will do. He seems a good fellow. Tou are 
a good fellow, ain't you?" he continued, addressing 
Charles personaUy, with that happy graceful insolence 
which is the pecnliar property of prosperous and entirely 
amiable young men, and which charms one in spite of 
onesel£ 

Charles replied, " I am quarrelsome sometimes among 
my equals, but I am always good-tempered among 
horses." 

" That will do very welL You may punch the other 
two lads' heads as much as you like. They don't mind 
me ; perhaps they may you, You will be over them- 
You will have the management of everything. You will 
have unlimited opportimities of robbing and plundering 
me, with an entire absence of aU chance of detection. 
But you won't do it It isn't your line, I saw at once. 
Let me look at your band." 

Charles gave him the great ribbed paw which served 
him in that capacity. And Hornby said — 

" Ha ! GenÜeman's band. No business of minc 
Don't wear that ring, will you ? A groom mustn*t wear 
such rings as that Any character ? " 
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Charles showed him the letter Lord Ascot had writtea. 

" Lord Ascot, eh ? I know Lord Welter, slightly." 

" The deuce you do," thought Charles. 

" Were you in Lord Ascot's stables ? " 

"No, sir. I am the son of Squire Eavenshoe's game- 
keeper. The Eavenshoes and my Lord Ascot*s family 
are connected by marriage. Eavenshoe is in the west 
conntry, sir. Lord Ascot knows me by repute, sir, and 
has a good opinion of me." 

"It is perfectly satisfactory. Sloane, will you put 
him in the way of his duties. Make the other lads 
understand that he is master, will you ? You may go." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOME OF THE HUMOURS OF A LONDON MEWS. 

So pursuing the course of cur story, we have brought 
ouTselves to the present extraordinaiy position. That 
Charles Eavenshoe, of Eavenshoe, in the county Devon- 
shire, Esquire, and sometime of St. PauFs College, Ox- 
ford, had hired himself out as groom to Lieutenant 
Hornby, of the 140th Hussars, and that also the above- 
named Charles Eavenshoe was not, and never had been, 
Charles Eavenshoe at all, but somebody eise all the time, 
to wit, Charles Horton, a gamekeeper's son, if indeed he 
was even this, having been christened under a false name. 

The Situation is so extraordinary and so sad, that 
having taken the tragical view of it in the previous 
chapter, we must of necessity begin to look on the 
brighter side of it now. And this is the better art, 
because it is exactly what Charles began to do himself. 
One blow succeeded the other so rapidly, the utter 
bouleversement of all that he cared about in the world. 
Father, friends, position, mistrebs, all lost in one day,. 
had brought on a kind of light-hearted desperation>. 
which had the eflfect of making him seek Company, and 
talk boisterously and loud all day. Tt was not un- 
natural in so young and vigorous a man. But if he 
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woke in the night, there was tlie cold claw grasping 
Ms. heart. Well, I saicl, we would liave none of tliis at 
present, and we won't. 

Patient old earth, intent only on doing her duty in 
her set courses, and unmindfal of the mites which had 
been set to make love or war on her bosom, and the 
least of whom was worth her whole well-organized mass, 
had rolled on, and on, iintil by bringing that portion of 
her which* contains the island of Britain, gradually in 
greater proximity to the sun, she had produced that 
State of things on that paiticular part of her which 
is known among mortals as spring. Now, I am very 
apxions to please all parties. Some people like a little 
circumlocution, and for them the above paragraph was 
written ; others do not, and for them, I state that it was 
the latter end of May, and beg them not to read the 
^bove flight of fancy, but to consider it as never having 
been written. 

It was spring. On the sea-coast, the watchers at the 
lighthouses and the preventive stations began to walk 
aboiit in their shirt-sleeves, and trim up their patches of 
spray-beaten garden, hedged with tree-mallow and tama- 
risk, and to thank God that the long howling winter nights 
were past for a time. The fishermen shouted merrily 
one to another as they put off from shore, no longer 
dreading a twelve hours' purgatory of sleet and freezing 
mist and snow ; saying to one another how green the 
land looked, and how ple^sant mackarel time was after 
all. Their wivee, light-hearted at the thought that the 
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wild Winter was past, and that they were not widows, 
brought their work out to the doors, and gossiped 
pleasantly in the snn, while some of the bolder bojrs 
began to paddle abont in the surf, and try to believe 
that the Gulf Stream had come in, and that it was sum* 
mer again, and not only spring. 

In inland country places the barley was all in and 
springing, the ineadows were aU bush-harrowed, rolled, 
and laid up for hay ; nay, in early places, brimful of 
grass, spangled with purple orchises, and in meist rieh 
places golden with marsh marigold, over which the 
south-west wind passed pleasantly, bringing a sweet 
periume of growing Vegetation, which gave those who 
smelt it a tendency to lean against gates, and stiles, and 
such places, and think what a delicious season it was, 
and wish it were to last for ever. The young men began 
to Slip away fi»m work somewhat early of an evening, 
not (as now) to the parade ground, or the butts, but to 
take their tum at the wicket on the green, where Sir 
John (our young landlord), was to be found in a scarlet 
flannel shirt, bowling away like a catapult, at all 
comers, tili the second bell began to ring, and he had to 
dash ofif and dress. Now lovers waUdng by moonlight 
in deep banked lanes began to notice how dark and 
broad the shadows grew, and to wait at the lane's end by 
the river, to listen to the nightingale, with his breast 
against the thom, ranging on fix)m height to height of 
melodious passion, petulant at his want of art, tili he 
broke into one wild jubilant burst, and ceased, leaving 
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night silent, save for the whispering of new-born insects, 
and the creeping sound of reviving Vegetation. 

Spring. The great renewal of the lease. The time 
when natnre-worshippers make good resolutions, to be 
veiy often broken before the leaves fall The time the 
country becomes once more habitable and agreeable. 
Does it make any difference in the hundred miles of 
trick and mortar called London, save, in so far as it 
makes every reasonable Christian pack up his portman- 
teau and fly to the green fields, and lover's lanes before- 
mentioned (though it takes two people for the latter 
sort of business) ? Why, yes ; it makes a difference to 
London certainly, by bringing somewhere about 10,000 
people, who have got sick of shooting and hunting 
through the winter months, swarming into the west end 
of it, and making it what is called fulL 

I don't know that they are wrong after all, for London 
is a mighty pleasant place in the season (we don't 
call it spring on the paving-stones). At this time the 
Windows of the great houses in the Squares begin to be 
brilliant with flowers; and, under the awnings of the 
balconies, one sees women moving about in the shadow. 
Now, all through the short night, one hears the cease- 
less low rolling thimder of beautiful carriages, and in 
the daytime also the noise ceases not. All through 
the west end of the town there is a smell of flowers, 
of fresh watered roads, and Macassar oil; while at 
Covent Garden, the scent of the peaches and pine- 
apples begins to prevail over that of rotten cabbage- 
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stalks. The fiddlers are all fiddling away at concert 
pitch for their lives, the actors are all acting their very 
hardest, and, the men who lock after the horses, have 
never a minute to call their own, day er night. 
I It is neither to dukes nor duchesses, to actors nor 
fiddlers, that we must tum our attention just now, 
but to a man who was sitting in a wheelbarrow watch- 
ing a tarne jackdaw. 

The place was a London mews, behind one of the 
great Squares — ^the time was aftemoon. The weather 
was warm and sunny. All the proprietors of the horses 
were out riding or driving, and so the stables were 
empty and the mews were quiet. 

This was about a week after Charles's degradation, 
almost the first hour he had to himself in the daytime, 
and so he sat pondering on his unhappy lot. 

Lord BaUyroundtower*s<5oachman's wife was hangmg 
out the clothes. She was an Irishwoman off the estate 
(his lordship's Irish residences, I see on referring to the 
peerage, are, " The Grove," Blamey, and " Swatewathers," 
near Avoca). When I say that she was hanging out 
the clothes I am hardly correct, for she was only fixing 
the lines up to do so, and being of short stature, and 
having to reach, was naturally showing her heels, and 
the jackdaw perceiving this, began to hop stealthüy 
across the yari Charles saw what was Coming and 
became deeply interested. He would not have spoken 
for his life. The jackdaw sidled up to her, and begain 
digging into her tendon Achilles with his hard bill with 
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a foTce and rapidity which showed that he was fuUy 
aware of the fact, that the amusement, like most pleasant 
things, could not last long, and must therefore be made 
the most of Some women wonld have screamed and 
faoed round at the first assault. Not so oiir Irish friend. 
She endured the anguish until she had succeeded in 
•fastening the clothes-line round the post, and then she 
tumed round on the jackdaw, who had fluttered away to 
a safe distance, and denounced him. 
' " Bad cess to ye, ye impident diwle, sure it's Sathan's 
own sister's son ye are, ye dirty prothestant, pecking at 
the hales of an honest woman, daughter of my lord's 
own man, Comy O'Brine, as was a dale bether nor 
them as sits on whalebarrows and sets ye on too't — 
(this was leveÜed at Charles, so he poHtely took off 
his cap and bowed). 

"Though, God forgive me, there's some sitting on 
whalebarrows as should be sitting in drawing-rooms 
may be (here the jackdaw raised one foot, and said 
" Jark "). Get out ye baste, don't ye hear me blessed 
läd/s own bird swearing at ye, like a gentieman's bird 
as he is. A pretty dear." 

This was strictly true. Lord Ballyroundtower^s 
brother, the Honourable Frederick Mulligan, was a 
lieutenant in the navy. A short time before this, being 
on the Australian Station, and wishing to make his 
sisteivin-law a handsome present, he had conunissioned 
a Sydney Je w bird-dealer to get him a sulphur-crested 
cockatoo, price no object, but the best taiker in the 
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colony. The Jew faithfully performed his bebest ; he 
got him the best talking cockatoo in the colony, and tfae 
Hon. Fred, btonght it home in triumph to his si&ter- 
in-laVs drawing-room in Belgrave Square. 

The bird was a beautiful talker. There was no doubt 
aboutthat It had snch an amazingly distinct enun- 
ciation. But then the bird was not always discreet. 
Nay, to go further, the bird never was discreet He had 
been educated by a convict bnllock-driver, and finished 
off by the sailors on boord H.M.S. Äctceon, and really 
you know, sometimes he did say things he onght not to 
have Said. It was all very well pretending that you 
Gouldn't hear him, bnt it rendered conversation im- 
possible. You were always in agony at what was to 
come next. One aftemoon a great many people were 
there, calling. Old Lady Hainault was thera The bird 
was worse than ever. Every body tried to avoid a 
siLence, but it came, inexorably. That awful old 'Vornan, 
Lady Hainault, broke it by saying that she thought 
Fred Mulligan must have been giving the bird private 
lessons himself. After that you know it wouldn't do. 
Fred might be angry, but the bird must go to the 
mewa 

So ihere the bird was, sweating dreadfully at the 
jackdaw. At last her ladyship's pug dog, who was 
staying with iahe coachman for medical treatment, got 
excited, bundled out of the house, and »ttacked the 
jackdaw. The jackdaw formed Square to resist cavaliy, 
and sent tfae dog howling into the house again qxdcker 
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than he came out. After which the bird barked and 
came aud sat on the dunghill by Charles. 

The mews itseK, as I said, was very quiet, with a 
smell of stable, subdued by aifresh seent of sprinkled 
water ; but at the upper end it joined a street leading 
from Belgrave Square towards the Park, which was by 
no means quiet, and which smelt of geraniums and 
heliotropes. Carriage after camage went blazing past 
the end of the mews, along this street, like figures across 
the disk of a magic lanthorn- Some had scarlet 
breeches, and some blue ; and there were pink bonnets, 
and yeUow bonnets, and Magenta bonnets ; and Charles 
sat on the wheelbarrow by the dunghill, and looked at 
it all, perfectly contented. 

A stray dog lounged in out of the street. It was a 
cur dog — that any one might see. It was a dog which 
had bit its rope and run away, for the rope was round 
its neck now ; and it was a thirsty dog, for it went up to 
the pump and licked the stones. Charles went and 
pumped for it, and it drank. Then, evidently consi- 
dering that Charles, by his act of good nature, had 
acquired authority over its person, and having tried to 
do without a master already, and having found it 
wouldn't do, it sat down beside Charles and declined to 
proceed any further. 

There was a public-house at the comer of the mews, 
where it joined the street ; and on the other side of the 
street you could see one house, No. 16. The footmau 
of No. 16 was in the area, looking through the railings. 
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A thirsty man came to the public-house on horseback, 
and drank a pot of beer at a dranght, tuming the pot 
upside down. It was too mucb for tlie footman, who 
disappeared. 

Next came a butcher with a tray of meat, who tumed 
into the area of No. 16, and left the gate op^n. After 
him came a blind man, led by a dog. The dog, instead 
of going straight on, tumed down the area steps after 
the butcher. The blind man thought he was going 
round the comer. Charles saw what would happen ; 
but, before he had time to cry out, the blind man had 
plunged headlong down the area steps and disappeared, 
while from the bottom, as from the pit, arose the curses 
of the butcher. 

Charles and others assisted the blind man up, gave 
him some beer, and set him on his way. Charles 
watched him. After he had gone a little way, he began 
strildng spitefully at where he thought his dog was, 
with his stick. The dog was evidently used to this 
amusement, and dexterously avoided the blows. Find- 
ing vertical blows of no avail, the blind man tried 
horizontal ones, and caught an old gentleman across 
the shins, making him drop his imibreUa and catch up 
his leg. The blind man promptly asked an alms from 
him, and, not getting one, turned the comer; and 
Charles saw him no more. 

The hot Street and, beyond, the square, the dusty 
lilacs and laburnums, and the crimson hawthoms. 
What a day for a bathe ! outside the gentie surf, with 
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the sunny headlands right and left, and the moor sleep- 
ing qidetly in the aftemoon sunlight, and Lundy, like 
a faint blue cloud on the Atlantic horizon^ and the 

old honse ^He was away at Eavenshoe on a May 

aftemoon. 

They say poets aie never sane; but are they ever 
mad ? Never. Even old Cowpex saved himself fcom 
actnal madness by naing his imagination. Charles was 
no poet ; but he was a good day-dreamer, and so now, 
instead of maddening himself in his squalid brick 
prison, he was away in the old bay, bathing and fishing, 
and wandenng np the old stream, breast high among 
king-fem under the shadowy oaks. 

Bricks and mortar, carriages and footmen, wheel- 
barrows and dunghills, all came back in one moment, 
and settled on his outward senses with a jar. Por there 
was a rattle of horse's feet on the stones, and the dank 
of a sabxe, and Lieutenant Hornby, of the 140th Hus- 
sars (Prince Arthur's Own), came branking into the yard, 
with two hundred pounds' worth of trappings on him, 
lookiug out for his servant. He was certainly a splendid 
feUow, and Charles looked at him with a oertain kind of 
pride, as on something that he had a share in. 

'' Come round to the front door; Horton, and take my 
horse up to the barracks '' (the Queen had been to the 
Station that moming, and his guard was over.) 

Charles walked beside him roimd into Grosvenor 
Placa He could not avoid stealing a glance up at 
the magnificent apparition beside him ; and, as he did 
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SO, he met a pair of kind grey eyes looking down 
onhim. 

" You mustn't sit and niope there, Horton," said the 
lieutenant ; " it never does to mope. I know it is infer- 
nally hard to help »it, and of couise you can't associate 
with servants, and that sort of thing, at first ; but you 
will get used to it. If you think I don't know you are 
a gentleman, you are mistaken. I don't know who you 
are, and shall not tiy to find out. Tll lend you books 
or anything of that sort; but you mustn't brood 
over it. I can't stand seeing my fellows wretched, more 
especially a fellow like you." 

If it had been to save his life^ Charles oouldn't say a 
word. He looked up at the lieutenant and nodded his 
head. The lieutenant understood him well enough, and 
said to himself — 

"Poor fellow!" 

So there arose between these two a feeling which 
lightened Charles's servitude, and which before the end 
came ha*d grown into a Uking. ChaiWs yengeance was 
not for Hornby, for the injury did not come fiom him. 
His vengeanoe was reserved for another, and we shall 
See how he took it. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

A GLIMPSE OF SOME OLD FBIENDS. 

HiTHEETO I have been able to follow Charles right ou 
without leaving him for one instant: now, however, 
that he is reduced to sitting on a wheelbarrow in a 
stable-yard, we must see a little less of him. He is, of 
conrse, our principal object ; but he has removed him- 
self from the immediate sphere of all our other aequaint- 
ances, and so we must look up some of them, and see 
how far they> though absent, are acting on his destiny— 
nay, we must look up every one of them sooner or later, 
for there is not one who is not in some way concemed 
in his adventures past and future. 

By reason of her age, her sex. and her rank, my Lady 
Ascot Claims our attention first. We left the dear old 
woman in a terrible taking, on finding that Charles had 
suddenly left the house and disappeared. Her wrath 
gave way to tears, and her tears to memory. Bitterly 
she blamed herseif now for what seemed, years ago, such 
a harmless deceit. It was not too late. Charles might 
be found ; would come back, surely — would come back 
to his poor old aimt ! He would never — ^hush ! it won't 
do to think of that ! 
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Lady Ascot thought of a brilliant plan, and put it 
into immediate execution. She commimicated with 
Mr. Scotland Yard, the eminent ex-detective officer, 
forwarding a close description of Charles, and a reqnest 
that he might be foimd, alive or dead, immediately. 
Her efforts were crowned with immediate and imlooked- 
forsuccess. In a week's time the detective had dis- 
covered, not one Charles Eavenshoe, but three, from 
which her ladyship might take her choice. But the 
worst of it was that neither of the three was Charles 
Eavenshoe. There was a remarkable point of similarity 
between Charles and them, certainly; and that point 
was, that they were all three yoimg gentlemen under 
a cloud, and had all three dark hair and prominent 
features. Here the similarity ended. 

The first of the cases placed so promptly before her 
ladyship by Inspector Yard presented some startling 
features of similarity with that of Charles. The young 
gentleman was from the West of England, had been 
at College somewhere, had been extravagant ("God 
bless him, poor dear! when lived a Eavenshoe that 
wasn't?" thought Lady Ascot), had been crossed in love, 
the inspector believed (Lady Ascot thought she had got 
her ßsh), and was now in the Coldbath Fields Prison, 
doing two years' hard labour for swindling, of which two 
months were yet to run. The inspector would let her 
ladyship know the day of his release. 

This could not be Charles : and the ne^t yoimg 
gentleman ofifered to her notice was a worse shot than 
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t&e other. He also was dark-haired ; but here at once 
all resemblance ceased. This one had started in life 
with an ensigncy in the line. He had embezzled the 
mess-fands, had been to California, had enlisted, 
deserted, and sold his kit, been a billiard-marker, had 
come into . some property, had spent it, had enlisted 
again, had been imprisoned for a year and discharged — 
here Lady Ascot would read no more, but laid down the 
letter, saying, " Pish ! " 

But the inspector's cup was not yet fulL The nn- 
happy man was acting from nncertain information, he 
says. He aflfirmed, throughont all the long and acrimo- 
nioiis discussion which followed, that his only instruc- 
tions were to find a yonng gentleman with dark hair 
and a hook nose. If this be the case, he raay possibly 
be excnsed for catching a cnrly-headed little Jew of 
sixteen, who was drinking himself to death in a public- 
house ofif Begent Street, and produdng him as Charles 
Bavenshoe. His name was Cohen, and he had stolen 
some money &om his father and gone to the races. 
This was so utterly the wrong article, that Lady Ascot 
wrote a violent letter to the ex-inspector, of such an 
extreme choracter, that he replied by informing her 
ladyship that he had sent her letter to his lawyer. A 
very pretty quarrel followed, which I have not time to 
describe. 

No tidings of Charles ! He had hidden himself too 
efifectuaUy. So the old woman wept and watched — 
watched for her darling who came not, and for the ruin 
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that she saw settling down upon her house like a dark 
cloud, that grew evermore darker. 

And little Mary had packed up her boxes and passed 
out of the old house, with the hard, bitter world before 
her. Father Mackworth had met her in the hall, and 
had shaken hands with her in silence. He loved her, 
in his way, so much, that he cared not to say anything. 
Cuthbert was outside, waiting to hand her to her 
carriage. When she was seated he said, " I shall wiite 
to you, Mary, for I can't say all I would." And then 
he opened the door and kissed her affectionately ; then 
the carriage went'on, and before it entered the wood, 
she had a glimpse of the grey old house, and Cuthbert 
on the Steps before the porch, bareheaded, waving his 
hand ; then it was among the trees, and she had seen 
the last of him for ever ; then she buried her face in 
her hands, and knew, for the first time, perhaps, how 
well she had loved him* 

She was going, as we know, to be nursery-govemess 
to the orphan children of Lord Hainault's brother. 
She went straight to London to assume her charge. It 
was very late when she got to Paddington. One of 
Lord Hainaulf s carriages was waiting for her, and she 
was whirled through "the season " to Grosvenor Square. 
Then she had to walk alone into the great lighted hall, 
with the servants standing right and left, and looking at 
nothing, as well-bred servants are bound to do. She 
wished for a moment that the poor little govemess had 
been allowed to come in a cab. 
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The groom of the Chambers informed her that her 
ladyship had gone out, and would not be home tili late ; 
that his lordship was dressing; and that dinner was 
ready in Miss Corby's room whenever she pleased. 

So she went up. She did not eat niuch dinner ; the 
steward's-room boy in attendance had his foolish heart 
moved to pity by seeing how poor an appetite she 
had, when he thought what he conld have done in that 
line too. 

Presently she asked the lad where was the nursery. 
The second door to the right. When all was quiet she 
opened her door, and thought she would go and see the 
children asleep. At that moniert the nursery-door 
opened, and a tall, handsome quiet-looking man came 
out. It was Lord Hainault ; she had seen him before. 

" I like this," Said she, as she drew back " It was 
kind of him to go and see his brother's children before 
he went out ; " and so she went into the nursery. 

An old nurse was sitting by the fire sewing. The 
two eider children were asleep; but the youngest, an 
audacious young sinner of three, had refased to do any- 
thing of the kind until the cat came to bed with him. 
The nursery cat being at that time out a-walking on 
tjie leads, the nursemaid had been despatched to borrow 
one from the kitchen. At this state of affairs Mary 
entered. The nurse rose and curtsied, and the rebel 
clambered on her knee, and took her into his confidence. 
He told her that that day, while Walking in the Square, 
he had seen a chimney-sweep ; that he had called to 
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Gus and Flora to come and look ; that Gus had been in 
time and seen him go round the comer, but that Flora 
had come too late, and cried, and so Gus had lent her 
his hoop and she had left off, &c. &c. After a time he 
requested to be allowed to say his prayers to her; to 
which the nurse objected, on the theological ground 
that he had said them twice abeady that evening, which 
was once more than was usuaUy allowed. Soon after 
this the little head lay heavy on Mary's arm, and the 
little hand loosed its hold on hers, and the child was 
asleep. 

She left the nursery with a lightened heart; but, 
nevertheless, she cried herseif to sleep. "I wonder, 
shaU I Uke Lady Haiaault ; Charles used to. But she 
is very proud, I believe. I cannot remember much of 
her. — How those carriages growl and roll, almost like 
the sea at dear old Eavenshoe." Then, after a time, she 
slept. 

There was a light in her eyes, not of dawn, which 
woke her. A taU, handsome woman, in silk and jewels,. 
came and knelt beside her and kissed her; and 
said that, now her old home was broken up, she must 
make one there, and be a sister to her, and many other 
kind words of the same sort. It was Lady Haiaault 
(the long Burton girl, as Madam Adelaide caUed her) 
come home from her last party; and in such kind 
keeping I think we may leave little Mary for the 
present. 

VOL. n. F 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

m WHICH FRESH MISCHIE^' IS BBEWED. 

• 

Ghaeles's duties were light enougli; he often wished 
they had been lieavier. There were such long idle 
periods left for thinking and brooding. He rather 
wondered at first why he was not more employei He 
never was in attendance on the lieutenant, save in the 
daytime. One of the young men nnder him drove the 
brougham, and was out all night and in bed aU day ; 
and the other was a mere stable-lad from the country. 
Charles's duty consisted aJmost entirely in dressing 
himself about two o'clock, and loiteiing about town after 
bis master ; and, after he had been at this work about a 
fortnight, it seemed to him as if he had been at it a 
year or more. 

Charles soon found out all he cared to know about 
the lieutenant He was the only son and heir of an 
eminent solicitor, lately deceased, who had put him 
into the splendid regiment to which he belonged, in 
oirder to get him into good society. The young fellow 
had done well enough in that way. He was amazingly 
lieh, amazingly handsome, and passionately fond of his 
profession, at which he really worked hard ; but he was 
tenibly fast. Charles soon found that out; and the 
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first object which he placed before himself, when he 
began to awaken from the first dead torpor which came 
on him after his fall ; was to gain influence with him 
and save him from min. 

" He is buming the candle at both ends," said Charles. 
" He is too good to go to the deuce. In time, if I . am 
careful, he may listen to me." 

And, indeed, it seemed probable. From the very 
first, Hornby had treated Charles with great respect and 
consideration. Hornby knew he was a gentleman. One 
morning, before Charles had J)een many days with him, 
the brougham had not come into the mews tül seven 
o'clock ; and Charles, going to his lodgings at eight, had 
found him in uniform, bolting a cup of coffee before 
going on duty. There was a great pile of money, sove- 
reigns and notes, on the dressing-table, and he caught 
Charles looking at it 

Hornby laughed. "What are you looking at with 
that solemn face of yours ? " said he. 

"Nothing, sir," said Charles. 

" Tou are looking at that money," said Hornby ; " and 
you are thinking that it would be as well if I didn't 
stay out all night playing — eh ? " 

" I might have thought so, sir," said Charles. " I did 
think so." 

"Quite right, too. Some day I will leave off, 
perhaps." 

And then he ratÜed out of the room, and Charles 
watched him riding down the street, all blue, and 
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aoarlet» and gold, & brave figore^ with the world at bis 
feet 

" There is time yet," said Charles. 

The first time Charles made his appearance in livery 
in the street he feit horribly guilty. He was in con- 
tinual teiTor lest he should meet some one he knew ; 
but, after a time, when he found that day after day he 
could walk about and see never a familiär face, he grew 
bolder. He wished sometimes he could see some one 
he knew from a distance, so as not to be recognised — ^it 
was so terribly lonely. 

Day after day he saw the crowds pass him in the 
street, and recognised no one. In old times, when he 
nsed to come to London on a raid fit)m Oxford, he 
fancied he used to recognise an acquaintance at every 
Step ; but, now, day after day went on, and he saw no 
one he knew. The world had become to him like a 
long uneasy dream of stränge faces. 

After a very few days of his new life, there began to grow 
on him a desire to hear of those he had left so abruptly ; 
a desire which was at first mere curiosity, but which 
soon developed into a yeaming regret At first, after a 
week or so, he began idly wondering where they all 
were, and what they thought of his disappearance ; and 
at this time, perhaps, he may have feit a little conceited 
in thinking how he occupied their thoughts, and of what 
importance he had made himself by his sudden dis- 
appearance. But his curiosity and vanity soon wore 
away, and were succeeded by a deep gnawing desire to 
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hear something of them all — ^to catch hold of some little 
thread, however thin, which should connect him with 
• his past life, and with those he had loved so welL He 
woiüd have died in his obstinacy sooner than möve one 
inch towards his object ; but every day, as he rode about 
town, dressed in the liveiy of servitude, which he tried 
to think was his heritage, and yet of which he was 
ashamed, he stared hither and thither at the passing 
fgices, trying to find one, were it only that of the meanest 
servant, which shotdd connect him with the past. 

At last, and before long, he saw some one. 

One aftemoon he was nnder Orders to attend his 
master, on horseback, as usuaL After lunch, Hornby 
came out, beautiftdly dressed, handsome and happy, and 
rode up Grosvenor Place into the park. At the entrance 
to Eotten Eow he joined an old gentleman and his two 
daughters, and they rode together, chatti^ig pleasantly. 
Charles rode behind with the othBrrgrööm,' who talked 
to him about the Coming Derby, and would have betted 
against Haphazard at the current odds. They rode up 
and down the Eow twice, and then Hornby, caUing 
Charles, gave him his horse and walked about by the 
Serpentine, talking to every one, and getting a kindly 
welcome from great and smaU ; for the son of a great 
attomey, with wealth, manners, and person, may get 
into very good society, if he is worth it; or, quite 
possibly, if he isn't. 

Then Hornby and Charles left the park, and, comüig 
down Grosvenor Place, passed into PaU MaU. Here 
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Hornby went into a club, and left Charles waiting in the 
Street with bis horse half an hour or more. 

Then he mounted again, and rode up St. James's 
Street into PiccadiUy. He tumed to the left ; and, at 
the bottom of the hill, not far from Halfmoon Street, he 
went into a private house, and, giving Oharies bis reins, 
told bim to wait for bim ; and so Charles waited there 
in the aftemoon sun, watching wbat went by. 

It was a sleepy aftemoon, and the horses stood quiet, 
and Charles was a contented fellow, and he ratber liked 
dozing there and watching the world go by. There is 
plenty to see in PiccadiUy on an aftemoon in the season, 
ev^n for a passer-by ; but, sitting on a quiet horse, with 
nothing to do or think about, one can see it all better. 
And Charles had some humour in him, and so he was 
amüsed 'at wbat he saw, and would have sat there an 
höUr or more without impatience. 
' Opposite to him was a great bonnet-shop, and in front 
i)f ,' it was an orange-woman. A grand carriage dashed 
up 'to the bonnet-shop, so that he had to move bis 
bofses, and the orange-woman had to get out of the way. 
Two young ladies got out of the carriage, went in, and 
(as he believes) bought bonnets, leaving a third, and 
older one, sitting in the back seat, who nursed a pug 
dog, with a blue riband. Neither the coachman nor 
footman b.elonging to the carriage seemed to mind this 
lady. The footman thought he would like some oranges ; 
so he went to the orange-woraaa The orange-woman 
was Irish, for her speech bewrayed her, and the footman 
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was from the county Cläre; so those two instantly 
began comparing notes about those delectable regions, 
to such purpose, that the two young ladies, having, let 
US hope, suited themselves in the bonnet way, had to 
open their own camage-door and get in, before the foot- 
man was recalled to a sense of his duties — after which 
he shut the door, and they drove away. 

Then there came by a blind man. It was not the same 
blind man that Charles saw fall down the area, because 
that blind man's dog was a brown one, with a curly tail, 
and this one's dog was black, with no tail at alL More- 
over, the present dog carried a basket, which the other 
one did not Otherwise they were so much alike (all 
blind men are), that Charles might have mistaken one 
forthe other. This blind man met with no such serious 
accident as the other, either. Only, tuming into the 
public-house at the comer, opposite Mr. Hope's, the dog 
lagged behind, and, the swing-doors closing between him 
and his master, Charles saw him pulled through by his 
chain and nearly throttled. 

MText there came by Lord Palmerston, with his um- 
brella on his Shoulder, Walking airily arm-in-arm with 
Lord John EusselL They were taUdng together ; and, 
as they passed, Charles heard Lord Palmerston say that 
it was much warmer on this side of the street than on 
the other. With which] proposition Lord John Bussell 
appeared to agree ; and so they passed on westward. 
I After this there came by three prize-fighters, arm-in- 
arm ; each of them had a white hat and a cigar ; two 
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Lad white bnll-dogs» and one a black and tan tenier. 
They made a left wheel, and looked at CThailes and hia 
hoTseSy and then they made a light wheel, and looked 
into the bonnet-shop ; after which they went into the 
pnblic-honse into which the blind man had gone bef oie ; 
and^firom the noise which immediatelyaiosefirominside, 
Charles came to the condnsion, that the two white bnll- 
dogs and the black and tan temer had set npon the 
blind man's dog, and tonzled him. 

After the piize-fighteis came Mr. Gladstone, walMng 
veiyfast. AlargeNewfonndlanddogwithawaDdng-stick 
in his month, blnndered up against him, and nearly 
threw him down. BefoTehegotunderwayagain,theIiish 
orange-woman bore down on him, and faicei him with 
three oranges in each hand, ofifering them for sala Did 
she know, with the sagacity of her nation, that he was 
then on his way to the honse, to make a Great State- 
ment, and that he woiüd want oranges? I cannot say. 
He probably got his oranges at Bellam/s, for he bought 
none of her. After him came a quantity of indifferent 
people ; and then Charles's heart beat high — for here 
was some one coming whom he knew with a 
vengeance. 

Lord Welter, waUdng calmly down the street, with his 
big ehest thrown out, and his broad, stupid face in moody 
repose. He was thinking. He came so close to Charles 
that, stepping aside to avoid a passer-by, he whitened 
the Shoulder of his coat against the pipe-clay on 
Charles's knee ; then he stood stock stiU within six 
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inches of him, but looking the other way towards the 
houses. 

He pulled off one of his gloves and bit bis nails. 
Tbougb bis back was towards Cbarles, still Cbarles 
knew well wbat expression was on bis face as be did 
tbat Tbe old cruel lowering of tbe eyebrows, and 
pincbing in of tbe Ups was tbere, be knew. Tbe same 
expression as tbat wbicb Marston remarked tbe time 
be quarrelled witb Cutbbert once at Kavensboe — 
miscbief ! 

He went into tbe bouse wbere Cbarles's master, 
Hornby, was ; and Cbarles sat and wondered. 

Presently tbere came out, on to tbe balcony above, 
six or seven weU-dressed yoiing men, wbo lounged witb 
tbeir elbows on tbe red cusbions wbicb were fixed to tbe 
railing, and talked, looking at tbe people in tbe street. 

Lord Welter and Lieutenant Hornby were togetber at 
tbe end. Tbere was no scowl on Weiteres face now ; be 
was making bimself agreeable. Cbarles watcbed bim 
and Hornby ; tbe conversation between tbem got eager, 
and tbey seemed to make an appointment. After tbat 
tbey parted, and Hornby came down stairs and got on 
bis borse. 

Tbey rode very slowly bome. Hornby bowed rigbt 
and left to tbe people be knew, but seemed absent. 
Wben Cbarles took bis borse at tbe door, be said 
suddenly to Cbarles — 

" I bave been talking to a man wbo knows sometbing 
of you, I beUeve — ^Lord Welter." 
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" Did you mention me to him, sir ? " said Charles. 

" No ; I didn't think of it." 

" You would do me a great kindness if you would not 
do so, sir." 

"Why?" said Hornby, looking suddenly up. 

" I am sorry I cannot enter into particnlars, sir ; but, 
if I thought he would know where I was, I should at 
once quit your Service and try to lose myself once 
more." 

"Lose yourself ?" 

"Tes, sir." 

" Hm ! " said Hornby, thoughtfully. " Well I know 
there is something about you which I don't understand. 
I ain't sure it is any business of mine though. I will 
say nothing. You are not a man to chatter about any- 
thing you see. Mind you don't. You see how I trust 
you." And so he went in, and Charles went round to 
the stable. 

"Is the brougham going out to-night?" he asked of 
his fellow-servant. 

" Ordered at ten," said the man. ** Night-work again, 
I expect. I wanted to get out too. Consume the damed 
card-playing. Was you going anywhere to-night?" 

" Nowhere," said Charles. 

" If s a beautifal evening," said the man. " K you 
should by chance saunter up toward Grosvenor Square, 
and could leave a note for me, I should thank you veiy 
much ; upon my soul, I should." 

I don't think Charles ever hesitated at doing a good- 
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natured action in his life. A request to him was like a 
command. It came as natural to him now to take a 
dirty, scrawled love-letter from a groom to a scullery- 
maid as in old times it did to lend a man fifty pounds. 
He Said at once he would go with great pleasure. 

The man (a surly fellow enough at ordinary times) 
thanked him heartily ; and, when Charles had got the 
letter, he sauntered away in that direction slowly, think- 
ing of many things. 

" By Jove," he said, to himself, " my scheme of hiding 
does not seem to be very successfuL little more than 
a fortnight gone, and I am thrown against Welter. 
What a Strange thing ! " 

It was still early in the aftemoon — seven o'clock, or 
thereabouts — and he was opposite Tattersall's. A mail 
phaeton, with a pair of splendid horses, attracted his 
attention and diverted his thoughts. He tumed down. 
Two eminent men on the turf walked past him up the 
nearly empty yard, and he heard one say to the other, — 

"Ascot will run to win; that I know. He mtisL 
If Haphazard can stay, he is safe." 

To which the other said, " Pish ! " and they passed 
on. 

" There they are again," said Charles, as he tumed 
back. " The very birds of the air are talking about them. 
It gets interesting, though — if anything could ever be 
interesting again." 

St. George's Hospital At the door was a gaudily 
dressed, handsome young woman, who was asking the 
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porter could she see some one inside. No. The visiting- 
hours were over. She stood for a few minutes on the 
Steps, impatiently biting her nails, and then fluttered 
down the street. 

What made him think of his sister Ellen ? She mnst 
be foiind. That was the only object in the world, so to 
speak. There was nothing to be done, only to wait and 
watch. 

" I shall find her some day, in God's good time." 
The World had just found out that it was hungry, 
and was beginning to tear about in wheeled vehicles to 
its neighbours' houses to dinner. As the carriages 
passed Charles, he could catch glimpses of handsome 
gbls, all a mass of white muslin, swan's-down fans, and 
fal-lals, going to begin their night's work ; of stiff 
dandies, in white ties, yawning already; of old ladies 
in jewels, and old gentlemen buttoned up across the 
ehest, going, as one might say, to see fair play among 
the young people. And then our philosophical Charles 
pleased himseK by picturing how, in two months more, 
the old gentlemen would be among their tumips, the 
old ladies among their flowers and their poor folks, the 
dandies creeping, creeping, weary hours through the 
heather, tili the last maddening moment when the big 
stag was fall in view, sixty yards off; and (prettiest 
thought of all), how the girls, with their thick shoes on, 
would be gossiping with old Goody Blake and Harry 
Gül, or romping with the village school-children on the 
lawn. Eight, old Charles, with all but the dandies! 
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For now the apotheosis of dandies was approaching. 
The time was Coming when so many of them should 
disappear into that black thunder-cloud to the south, and 
be Seen no more in park or club, in heather or stubble. 

But, in that same year, the London season went on 
much as usual ; only folks talked of war, and the French 
were more populär than they are now. And through 
the din and hubbub poor Charles passed on like a lost 
sheep, and left his fellow-servant's note at an area in 
Grosvenor Square. 

"And which," said he to the man who took it, with 
promises of instant delivery, " is my Lord Hainaulf s 
house, now, for instance ? " 

Lord Haiuault's house was the other side of the 
Square; number something. Charles thanked the 
man, and went across. "When he had made it out, 
he leant his back against the raUings of the Square, and 
watched it. 

The carriage was at the door. The coachman, seeing 
a handsomely-dressed groom leaning against the rails, 
called to him to come over and alter some strap or 
another. Charles ran over and helped him. Charles 
supposed her ladyship was going out to dinner. Yes, 
her ladyship was now Coming out And, almost before 
Charles had time to move out of the way, out she came, 
with her head in the air, more beautiful than ever, and 
drove away. 

He went back to his post jfrom mere idleness. He 
wondered whether Mary had come there yet or not. He 
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had half a mind to inquire, but was afraid of being 
Seen. He still leant against the railings of the gate, as 
I Said, in mere idleness, when he heard the sound of 
chüdren's voices in the Square behind. 

"That woman/- said a chüd's voiee, "was a gipsy- 
woman. I looked through the rails, and I said, ' Hallo, 
ma'am, what are you doing there ? ' And she asked me 
for a penny. And I said I couldn't give her aaything, 
for I had given three hal^ence to the Punch and Judy; 
and I shouldn't have any more money tili next Saturday. 
"Which was qnite true, Flora, as you know." 

"But, Gus," said another child's voiee, "if she had 
been a gipsy- woman she would have tried to steal you, 
and make you beg in the streets ; or eise she would 
have told your fortune in coffee-grounds. I don't think 
she was a real gipsy." 

" I should like to have my fortune told in the coffee- 
grounds," said Gus ; " but, if she had tried to steal me, 
I should have kicked her in her stomach. There is a 
groom outside there ; let us ask him. Grooms go to the 
races, and see heaps of gipsies ! I say, sir." 

Charles tumed. A child's voiee was always music to 
him. He had such a look on his face as he tumed to 
ihem, that the children had his confidence in an instant. 
The gipsy question was laid before him instantly, by 
both Gus and Flora, with immense volubility, and he 
was just going to give an oracular opinion through the 
Tailings, when a voiee — a low, gentle voiee, which made 
him Start — came from close by. 
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" Gus and Flora, my dears, the dew is falling. Let 
US go in.'' 

" There is Miss Corby/' said Gus. " Let us run to 
her." 

They raced to Mary. Soon after the three came 
to the gate, laughing, and passed close to him. The 
chüdren were clinging to her skirt and talking merrily. 
They formed a pretty little group as they went across 
the Street, and Mar/s merry little laugh comforted him, 
«She is happy üxere," he said ; «best aa it is ! » 

Once, when half-way across the street, she tumed 
and looked towards him, before he had time to tum 
away. He saw that she did not dream of his being 
there, and went on. And so Charles sauntered home 
thxough the pleasaat summer evening, saying to himself, 
"I think she is happy; I am glad she laughed." 

"Three meetings in one day ! I shaU be found out, 
if I don't mind. I must be very careful" 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

IN WHICH AN ENTIRELY NEW, AND, AS WILL BE SEEN 
HEREAFTER, A MOST IMPORTANT CHARACTBR IS 
INTRODUCED. 

The servants, I mean the stable-servaats, who lived in 
the mews where Charles did, had a club ; and, a night 
or two after he had seen Mary in the Square, he was 
elected a member of it. The duke's coachman, a 
wiry, grey, stern-looking, elderly man, waLted upon 
him and informed him of the fact. He said that such a 
course was very unusual — ^in fact, without precedent. 
Men, he said, were seldom elected to the club until they 
were known to have be^n in good service for some 
years ; but he (coachman) had the ear of the club 
pretty much, and had brought him in triumphant. He 
added that he could see through a brick waU as well as 
most men, and that, when he see a gentl&man dressed in 
a livery, moping and brooding about the mews, he had 
said to himself that he wanted a little Company, such as 
it was, to cheer him up, and so he had requested the 
club, &c. ; and the club had done as he told them. 

"Now, this is confoundedly kind of you," said 
Charles ; " but I am not a gentleman ; I am a game- 
keeper's son." 
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" I suppose you can read Greek, now, can't you ? " 
Said tlie coaxjhmaQ. 

Charles was obliged to confess he could. 

" Of course," said the coachman ; " all gamekeepers' 
sons is forced to leam Greek, in order as they may 
slang the poachers in an unknown tongue. Fiddle- 
dedee ! I know aU about it ; leastwise, guess. Come 
along with me ; why, IVe got sons as old as you. Come 
along." 

"Are they in service?" said Charles, by way of 
something to say. 

'' Two of 'em are, but one's in the army.'' 

" Indeed ! " said Charles, with more interest. 

" Ay ; he is in your governor's regiment/* 

'^Does he like it?" said Charles. "I should like to 
know him/' 

"Like it? — don't he?" said the coachman. "See 
what Society he gets into. I suppose there ain't no^ 
gentlemen*s sons troopers in that regiment, eh? Oh 
dear no. Don't for a moment suppose it, young man. 
Not at alL" 

Charles was very much interested by this news. 
He made up his mind there and then that he would- 
enlist immediately. But he didn't ; he only thought 
about it. 

Charles found that the club was composed of about a 
dozen coachmen and superior pad-groöms. They were 
very civil to him, and to one another. There was 
nothing to laugh at There was nothing that could 
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be tortured into ridicule. They talked about their 
horses and their business quite naturally. There was 
an air of kindly fellowship, and a desire for mutual 
assistance among them, which, at times^ Charles had 
not noticed at the university. One man sang a song, 
and sang it very prettily too, about stag-hunting. He 
had got as far as — 

" As eveiy breath with sobs he drew, 
The labouring bück strained füll in view," 

when the door opened, and an oldish groom came in. 

The song was not much attended to now. When the 
Singer had finished, the others applauded him, but 
impatiently ; and then there was a general exclamation 
of "WeU?" 

" IVe just come down from the comer. There has 
been a regulär run against Haphazard, and no one 
knows why. Something wrong with the horse, I sup- 
pose, because there's been no run on any other in 
particular, only against him." 

" Was Lord Ascot there ? " said some one. 

"Ah, that he was. Wouldn't bet, though, even at 
the long odds. Said he*d got every sixpence he was 
worth on the horse, and would stand where he was; 
and that*s true, they say. And master says, likewise, 
ihät Lord Welter would have taken 'em, but that his 
father stopped him." 

" That looks queerish," said some one eise. 

" Ay, and wasn't there a joUy row, too ? " 
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'* Who with ? *' asked severai 

"Lord Welter and Lord Hainault. It happened out- 
side, close to me. Lord Hainault was waUdng acarosa 
the yard, and Lord Welter came up to him and said, 
'How d'ye do, Hainault?' and Lord Hainault tumed 
round and said, quite quiet, 'Weiter, you are a scoun- 
drel ! ' And Lord Welter said, * Hainault, you are out 
of your senses ; * but he tumed pale, too, and he looked 
— ^Lord ! I shouldn't like to have been before him — 
and Lord Hainault says, 'You know what I mean;' 
and Lord Welter says, 'No, I don't ; but, by Grad, you 
shaU teU me ; ' and then the other says, as steady as a 
rock, ' m teil you. You are a man that one daren't 
leave a woman alone with. Where's that Casterton 
girl ? Where's Adelaide Summers ? Neither a friend's 
house, nor your own father's house, is any protection 
for a woman against you/ 'Gad,' says Lord Welter, 
*You were pretty sweet on the last-named yourself, 
onee on a time/ " 

" Well !" said some one, " and what did Lord Hainault 
say?'' 

"He said, *You are a Kar and a scoundrel. Welter/ 
And then Lord Welter came at him ; but Lord Ascot 
came between them, shaking like anything, and say& 
he, 'Hainault, go away, for God's sake; you don't 
know what you are saying. — ^Weiter, be silent/ But 

they made no more of he than " (here our friend 

was at a loss for a simile). 

" But how did it end ? *• asked Charles. 

g2 
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*' Well," Said the Speaker, " General Mainwaring came 
np, and laid his band on Lord Weiteres Shoulder, and 
took him ofif pretty qniet. And that's all I know 
about it/' 

It was clearly all. Charles rose to go, and walked 
by himself from street to street, thinking. 

Suppose he was to be thrown against Lord Welter, 
how shonld he act ? what shonld he say ? Truly it was 
a puzzling question. The anomaly of his position was 
never put before him more strikingly than now. What 
could he say ? what conld he do ? 

After the first shock, the thought of Adelaide's un- 
faithfulness was not so terrible as on the first day or 
two ; many little nnamiable traits of character, vanity, 
selfishness, and so on, nnnoticed before, began to come 
forth in somewhat startling relief. Anger, indignation, 
and love, all three jumbled up together, eaeh one by 
tums in the ascendant, were the frames of mind in 
which Charles found himself when he began thinking 
about her. One moment he was saying to himself, 
" How beautifol she was ! " and the next, " She was as 
treacherous as a tiger ; she never could have cared for 
me." But, when he came to think of Welter, his anger 
overmastered everything, and he would clench his teeth 
as he walked along, and for a few moments feel the 
blood rushing to his head and singing in his ears. Let 
US hope that Lord Welter will not come across him 
while he is in that mood, or there will be mischief. 

But his anger was soon over. He had just had one 
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of these fits of anger as he walked along ; and he was, 
like a good fellow, trying to conquer it, by thinking of 
Lord Welter as he was as a boy, and before he was a 
villain, when he came before St. Peter's Chnrch, in 
Eaton Square, and stopped to look at some fine horses 
which were Coming out of Salter's. 

At the east end of St. Peter's Church there is a piece 
of bare white wall in a comer, and in front of the wall 
was a little shoeblack. 

He was not one of the regulär brigade, with a red 
Shirt, but an "Arab" of the first water. He might 
have been seven or eight years old, but was small. 
His whole dress consisted of two garments ; a ragged 
Shirt, with no buttons, and half of one sleeve gone, and 
a ragged pair of trousers, which, smaU as he was. were 
too smaU for him, and barely reached below his knees. 
His feet and head were bare ; and under a wild, tangled 
shock of hair looked a pretty, dirty, roguish face, with 
a pair of grey, twinkling eyes, which was amazingly 
eomical. Charles stopped, watching him, and, as he 
did so, feit what we have most of us feit, I dare say — 
that, at certain times of vexation and anger, the Com- 
pany and conversation of children is the best thing 
for US. 

The üttle man was playing at fives againBt the bare 
wall, with such tremendous energy that he did not 
notice that Charles had stopped and was looking at 
him. Every nerve in his wiry lean little body was 
braced up to the game; his heart and soul were as 
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deeply enlisted in it, as though he were captain of the 
eleven, or stroke of the eight 

He had no ball to play with, but he played with a 
brass button. The button flew hither and thither, being 
so irregulär in shape, and the boy dashed after it like 
lightning. At last, after he had kept up five-and-twenty 
or so, the button flew over his head and lighted at 
Charles's feet. 

As the boy tumed to get it, his eyes met Charles's, 
and he stopped, parting the long hair from his forehead, 
and gazing on him tül the beautiful little face, beautiful 
through dirt and ignorance and neglect, lit up with a 
smile, as Charles looked at him, with the kind, honest 
old expression. And so began their acquaintance, 
ahnost comicaUy at first. 

Charles don't care to talk much about that boy now. 
If he ever does, it is to recall his comical humorous 
sayings and doings in the first part of their straage 
friendship. He never speaks of the end, even to me. 

The boy stood smiling at him, as I said, holding his 
long hair out of his eyes ; and Charles looked on him 
and laughed, and forgot all about Welter and the rest 
of them at once. 

" I want my boots cleaned,'* he said. 

The boy said, " I can*t clean they dratted top-boots. I 
cleaned a groom's boots a Toosday, and he punched my 
block because I blacked the tops. Where did that 
button go ? " 

And Charles said, " You can clean the lower part of 
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my boots, and do no härm. Your button is here against 
the lamp-post." 

The boy picked it up, and got his apparatus ready. 
But, before he began, he looked up in Charles's face, as 
if he was going to speak; then he began vigoronsly, 
but in half a minute looked up again and stopped. 

Charles saw that the boy liked him, and wanted to 
talk to him ; so he began, severely, — 

" How came you to be playing fives with a brass 
button, eh ? " 

The boy Struck work at once, and answered, " I ain't 
got no balL" 

"If you begin knocking stamped pieces of metal 
about in the street," continued Charles, " you will come 
to chuck-f arthing ; and from chuck-farthing to the 
gallows is a very short step indeed, I can assure you." 

The boy did not seem to know whether Charles was 
joking or not He cast a quick glance up at his face ; 
but, seeing no sign of a smile there, he spat on one of 
his brushes, and said,— 

" Not if you don*t cheat, it ain't." 

Charles sufifered the penalty, which usually foUows 
on talMng nonsense, of finding himself in a dilemma. 
So he said imperiously, — 

" I shall buy you a ball to-morrow ; I am not going 
to have you knocking buttons about against people's 
walls in broad daylight, like that." 

It was the first time that the boy had ever heard non- 
sense talked in his life. It was a new Sensation. He 
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gave a sharp look up into Charles's face again, and then 
went on Mdth his work. 

" Where do you live, my little mannikin ? " said 
Charles directly, in that quiet pleasant voice I know 
so well. 

The boy did not look up this time. It was not very 
often, possibly, that he got spoken to so, kmdly by his 
patrons ; he worked away, and answered that he lived 
in Marquis Court, in Southwark 

'^ Why do you come so far then? " asked Charles. 

The boy told him why he plodded so wearily, day 
after day, over here in the West-end. It was for family 
reasons, into which I must not go too closely. Some- 
body, it appeared, stül came home, now and then, just 
once in a way, to see her mother, and to visit the den 
where she was bred ; and there was still left one who 
would wait for her week after week — stül one pair of 
childish feet, bare and dirty, that would patter back 
beside her — stül one childish voice that would prattle 
with her on the way to her hideous home, and call her 
sister. 

" Have you any brothers ? " 

Five altogether. Jim was gone for a sojer, it appeared; 
and Mpper was sent over the water. Harry was on the 
cross — 

" On the cross ? " said Charles. 

" Ah ! " the boy said, "he goes out cly-faking and such. 
He*s a prig, and a smart one, too. He's fly, is Harry." 

" But what is cly-faking ? " said Charles. 
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" Why a-prigging of wipes, and sneeze-boxes, and 
ridicules, and such." 

Charles was not so ignorant of slang as not to under- 
stand what his Kttle friend meant now. He said — 

" But you are not a thief, are y ou 1 " 

The boy looked up at him frankly and honestly, and 
said — 

" Lord bless you, no ! I shouldn't make no band of 
that. I ain't brave enough for that ! " 

He gave the boy twopence, and gave Orders that one 
penny was to be spent in a balL And then he sauntered 
listlessly away — every day more listless, and not three 
weeks gone yet. 

His mind retnmed to this child very often. He foiind 
himself thinking more about the little rogue than he could 
explain. The stränge babble of the child, prattling so 
innocently, and, as he thought, so prettily, about vice, 
and crime, and misery ; about one brother transported, 
one a thief — and you see he could love his sister even to 
the very end of it aU. Strange babble indeed from a 
child's lips. 

He thought of it again and again, and then, dressing 
himself plainly, he went up to Grosvenor Square, where 
Mary would be waUdng with Lord Charles Herries's 
children. He wanted to hear ihem talk. 

He was right in his calculations ; the chüdren were 
there. All three of them this time; and Mary was 
there too. They were close to the rails, and he leant 
his back on them, and heard every word. 
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" Miss Corby," said Gus, " if Lady Ascot is such 'a 
good woman, she will go to heaven when she dies ? " 

" Yes, indeed, my dear/' said Mary. 

"And, when grandma dies, will she go to heaven, 
too ? " said the artfiil Gus, knowing as well as possible 
that old Lady Hainanlt and Lady Ascot were deadly 
enemies. 

" I hope so, my dear," said Mary. 

"But does Lady Ascot hope so? Do you think 
grandma would be happy if — '' 

It became high time to stop master Gus, who was 
getting on too fast Mary having bowled him out, Miss 
Flora had an innings. 

"When I grow up," said Flora, " I shall wear knee- 
breeches and top-boots, and a white bull-dog, and a long 
clay pipe, and I shall drive into Henley on a market- 
day and put up at the Catherine WheeL" 

Maiy had breath enough left to ask her why. 

" Because Farmer Thompson at Casterton dresses Uke 
that, and he is such a dear old darling. He gives us 
strawberries and cream; and in his garden are goose- 
berries and peacocks ; and the peacocks' wives don't 
spread out their tails like their husbands do, — ^the 
foolish things. Now, when I am married— " 

Gus was rüde enough to interrupt her here. He 
remarked — 

" When Archy goes to heaven, he'll want the cat to 
come to bed with him ; and, if he can't get her, there'll 
be a pretty noise." 
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" My dears," said Mary, "you must not talk any more 
nonsense ; I can't permit it." 

" But, my dear Miss Corby," said Flora» " we haven't 
been taDdng nonsense, have we? I told you the truth 
about Farmer Thompson." 

"I know what she means," said Gus ; " we have been 
saying what came into our heads, and it vexes her. It 
is all nonsense, yon know, abont you wearing breeches 
and spreading out your tail like a peacock ; we mustn't 
vex her." 

Flora didn't answer Gus, but answered Mary by 
climbing on her knee and kissing her. "Teil us a 
Story, dear,'' said Gus. 

" What shall I teil ? " said Mary. 

'*Tell US about Eavenshoe," said Flora; "teil us 
about the fishermen, and the priest that walked about 
like a ghost in the dark passages ; and about Cuthbert 
Eavenshoe, who, was always saying his prayers; and 
about ihe other one who won the boat race." 

" Which one ? " said sUly Mary. 

" Why, the other ; the one you like best What was 
his name ? " 

" Charles ! " 

How quietly and softly she said it 1 The word left 
her Ups like a deep sigh. One who heard it was a 
gentleman stUL He had heard enough, perhaps too 
much, and walked away towards the stable and the 
public-house, leaving her in the gathering gloom of the 
Summer s evening under the red hawthoms, and labur- 
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nums, among the children. And, as he walked away, he 
thought of the night he left Eavenshoe, when the Kttle 
figure was standing in the hall all alone. " She might 
have loved me, and I her," he said, " if the world were 
not out of Joint ; God grant it may not be so ! " And, 
although he said, " God grant she may not," he reaHy 
wished it had been so ; and from this very time Mary 
began to take Adelaide's place in his heart. 

Not that he was capable of falling in love with any 
woman at this time. He says he was crazy, and I believe 
him to a certain extent. It was a remarkably lucky 
thing for him that he had so diligently neglected his 
education. If he had not, and had found himself in his 
present position, with three or fonr times more of intel- 
kctual cravings to be satisfied, he would have gone mad, 
or taken to drinking. I, who write, have seen the thing 
happen. 

But, before the crash came, I have seen Charles 
patiently spending the moming cutting gun-wads from 
an old hat, in preference to going to his books. It was 
this interest in trifles which saved him just now. He 
could think at times, and had had education enough to 
think logicaUy ; but his brain was not so active but 
that he could cut gun-wads for an hour or so ; though 
his friend William could cut one-third more gun-wads 
out of an old hat than he. 

He was thinking now, in his way, about these chil- 
dren — about Gus and Flora on the one band, and the 
Httle shoeblack on the other. Both so innocent and 
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pretty, and yet so dififerent. He had taken himself 
from the one world and thrown himself into the other. 
There were two worlds and two Standards — ^gentlemen 
and non-gentlemen. The " lower Orders " did not seem 
to be so particular "about the character of their imme- 
diate relations as the upper. That was well, for he 
belonged to the former now, and had a sister. If one of 
Lord Charles Herries's children had gone wrong, Gus 
and Flora would never have talked of him or her to a 
stranger. He mtfSt learn the secret of this armour which 
made the poor so invulnerable. He must go and talk to 
the little shoeblack. 

He thought that was the reason why he went to look 
after the little rogue next day ; but that was not the real 
reason. The reason was, that he had found a friend in 
a lower grade than himself, who would admire him and 
look up to him. The first friend of that sort he had 
made since his falL What that friend accidentally saved 
him from, we shall see. 
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CHAPTEK X, 

THE DERBY. 

HoKNBY was lying on his back on the sofa in the 
Window, and looMng out. He had sent for Charles, 
and Charles was standing beside him ; but he had not 
noticed him yet. In a minute Charles said, " You sent 
for me, sir." 

Hornby tumed sharply round. " By Jove, yes," he 
said, looking straight at him ; " Lord Welter is married." 

Charles did not move a muscle, and Hornby looked 
disappointed. Charles only said- 

" May I ask who she is, sir ? " 

" She is a Miss Summers. Do you know anything 
ofher?" 

Charles knew Miss Summers quite well by sight — 
had attended her while riding, in fact. A statement 
which, though strictly true, misled Hornby more than 
fifly lies. 

" Handsome ? " 

" Eemarkably so. Probably the handsomest (he was 
going to say " girl," but said " lady ") I ever saw in my 
life,** 

" H'm ! " and he sat silent a moment, and gave 
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Charles time to think. " I am glad he has married her, 
and before to-morrow, too." 

"Well," Said Hornby again, "we shaU go down in 
the drag to-morrow. Ferrers will drive, he says. I 
suppose he had better ; he drives better than I. Make 
the other two lads come in livery, but come in black 
trousers yourself . Wear your red waistcoat ; you can 
button your coat over it, if it is necessary." 
" ShaU I wear my cockade, sir ? " 
" Yes ; that won't matter. Can you fight ? " 
Charles said to himself, " I suppose we shall be in 
Queer-street to-morrow, then ; " but he rather Uked the 
idea. "I used to like it," said he aloud. "I don't 
think I care about it now. Last year, at Oxford, I and 
three other University men, three Pauls and a Brazenose, 
had a noble stramash on Folly-bridge. That is the last 
fighting I have seen." 

" What College were you at ? " said Hornby, looking 
out of the window ; " Brazenose ? " 

" Paul's,'' said Charles, without thinking. 
" Then you are the man Welter was teUing me about 
— Charles Eavenshoe." 

Charles saw it was no good to fence, and said, " Yes." 
" By Jove," said Hornby, " yours is a sad story. • You 
must have ridden out with Lady Welter more than once, 
I take it." 

" Are you going to say anything to Lord Welter, sir?" 
" Not L I like you too well to lose you. You will 
stick by me, won't you ? " 
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"I will," Said Charles, "to the deatL But oh, 
Hornby, for any sake mind tÜose d d bones ! " 

" I will. But don't be an ass : I don't play haK as 
much as you think." 

You are playing with Welter now, sir ; are you not ?" 
You are a pretty dufiful sort of groom, I don't 
think," Said Hornby, looking round and laughing good- 
naturedly, " "What the dickens do you mean by cross- 
questioning me like that ? Yes, I am, There — and for 
a noble purpose too." 

Charles said no more, but was well pleased enough. 
If Hornby had only given him a little more of his 
confidence ! 

" I suppose," said Hornby, " if Haphazard don't win 
to-morrow, Lord Ascot will be a beggar." 

" They say," said Charles, " that he has backed his 
own horse through thick and thin, sir. It is incon- 
ceivable folly ; but things could not be worse at Ean- 
ford, and he Stands to win some sum on the horse, as 
they say, which would put everything right ; and the 
horse is favourite." 

"Favourites never win," said Hornby; "and I don't 
think that Lord Ascot has so much on him as they say." 

So, the next day, they went to the Derby. Sir 
Eobert Ferrers of the Guards drove (this is Inkerman 
Bob, and he has got a patent cork leg now, and a 
Victoria Cross, and goes a-shooting on a grey cob) ; 
and there was Eed Maclean, on furlough from India ; 
and there was Lord Swansea, youngest of existing 
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Guardsmen, who blew a hom, and didn't blow it at all 
well; and there were two of Lieutenant Hornby's 
brother-officers, besides the Lieutenant: and behind, 
with Homby's two grooms and our own Charles, dressed 
in sober black, was little Dick Ferrers, of the Home 
Office, who carried a peashooter, and pea-shot the noses 
of the leading horses of a dragful of Plungers, which 
followed them — ^which thing, had he been in the army, 
he wouldn't have dared to do. And the Plungers swore, 
and the dust flew, and the wind blew, and Sir Eobert 
drove, and Charles laughed, and Lord Swansea gave 
them a little music, and away they went to the Derby. 

When they came on the course, Charles and his 
feUow-servants had enough to do to get the horses out 
and see after them. After nearly an hour's absence he 
got back to the drag, and began to look about him. 

The Plungers had drawn up behind them, and were 
lolling about Before them was a family party — a fine 
elderly gentleman, a noble elderly lady, and two 
uncommonly pretty girls; and they were enjoying 
themselves. They were too well bred to make a noise ; 
but there was a subdued babbling sound of laughter in 
that carriage, which was better music than that of a 
little impish German who, catching Charles's eye, 
played the accordion and waltzed before him, as did 
Salome before Herod, but with a different efifect, 

The carriage beyond that was a very handsome one, 
and in it sat a lady most beautifuUy dressed, alone. By 
the Step of the carriage were a crowd of men — Hornby, 
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Homb/s brother-officers, Sir Eobert Ferrers, and even 
litüe Dick Ferrers. Nay, there was a Plunger there ; 
and they were all talking and laughing at the top of 
tbeir voices. 

Charles, goose as he was, used to be very fond of 
Dickens's novels. He nsed to say that almost every- 
where in those novels you came across a sketch, may be 
nnconnected with the story, as bold and true and 
beautifal as those chalk sketches of Eaphael in the 
Taylor — Scratches which, when once seen, you could 
never forget any more. And, as he looked at that lady 
in the carriage, he was reminded of one of Dickens's 
master-pieces in that way, out of the " Old Curiosity 
Shop " — of a lady sitting in a carriage all alone at the 
races, who bought NeU's poor flowers, and bade her go 
home and stay there, for God's sake. 

Her back was towards him, of course ; yet he guessed 
she was beautiftd. " She is a fast woman, God help 
her ! " said he ; and he determined to go and look at 
her. 

He sauntered past the carriage, and tumed to look at 
her. It was Adelaida 

As faultlessly beautiful as ever, but ah — ^how changed! 
The winning petulance, so charming in other days, was 
gone from that face for ever. Hard, stern, proud, 
detiant, she sat there upright, alone. Fallen from the 
Society of aU women of her own rank, she knew — who 
better ? — that not one of those ipen chattering around 
her would have bome to see her in the Company of his 
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sister, viscountess though she were, countess and mother 
of earls as she woiüd be. They laughed, and lounged, 
and joked before her ; and she tolerated them, and cast 
her gibes hither and thither among them, bitterly and 
contemptuously. It was her first appearanee in the 
World. She had been niamed three days, Not a 
woman would speak to her : Lord Welter had coarsely 
told her so that moming ; and bitterness and hatred 
were in her heart. It was for this she had bartered 
honour and good fame. She had got her title, flung to 
her as a bone to a dog by Welter ; but her social power, 
for which she had sold herseif, was lower, far lower, 
than when she was poor Adelaide Summers. 

It is right that it should be so, as a rule ; in her case 
it was doubly right. 

Charles knew all this well enougL And at the first 
glance at her face he knew that " the iron had entered 
into her sonl" (I know no better expression), and he 
was revenged. He had ceased to love her, but revenge 
is sweet — ^to some. 

Not to him. When he looked at her, he would have 
given his life that she might smile again, though she 
was no more to him what she had been. He tumed, 
for fear of being seen, saying to himself, — 

" Poor girl ! Poor dear Adelaide ! She must lie on 
the bed she has made. 6od help her 1 " 

Haphazard was first isiYOVinte—facile princeps. He 
was at two and a half to one. Bill Sykes, at three 
and a half, was a very dangerous horse. Then came 
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Carnarvon, Lablache, lickpitcher, Ivanhoe, Ben Caunt, 
Bath-bun, Hamlet, Allfours, and Colonel Sibthorp. The 
last of these was at twenty to one. Ben Caunt was to 
make the running for Haphazard, so they said ; and 
Colonel Sibthorp for Bill Sykes. 

So he heard the men talking round Lady Weiteres 
carriage. Homby's voice was as loud as any one's, and 
a pleasant voice it was ; but they none of them talked 
very low. Charles could hear every word. 

"I am afraid Lady Welter will never forgive me," 
said Hornby, '* but I have bet against the favourite." 

" I beg your pardon," said Adelaide. 

" I have bet against your horse, Lady Welter." 

"My horse?" said Adelaide, coolly and scomfuUy. 
"My horses are all post-horses, hired for the day to 
bring me here. I hope none of them are engaged in 
the races, as I shall have to go home with a pair only, 
and then I shall be disgraced for ever." 

"I mean Haphazard." 

" Oh, that horse ? " said Adelaide ; " that is Lord 
Ascot's horse, not mine. I hope you may win. You 
ought to win something, oughtn'fc you ? Welter has won 
a great deal from you, I believe." 

The facts were the other way. But Hornby said no 
more to her. She was glad of this, though she liked 
him well enough, for she hoped that she had ofifended 
him by her insolent manner. But they were at cross- 
purposes. 

Presently Lord Welter came swinging in among 
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them ; he looked terribly savage ajid wild, and Charles 
thought he had been drinking. Knowing what he was 
in this mood, and knowing also the mood Adelaide was 
in, he dreaded some scene. "But they cannot quarrel 
so soon," he thought. 

"How d'ye do?" said Lord Welter to the knot of 
men round his wife's carriage. " Lady Welter, have your 
people got any Champagne, or anything of that sort?'' 

" I suppose so ; you had better ask them." 

She had not forgotten what he said to her that 
moming so brutally. She saw he was madly angry, 
and would have liked to make him commit himself 
before these men. She had fawned, and wheedled, and 
flattered for a month ; but now she was Lady Welter, 
and he should feel it. 

Lord Welter looked still more savage, but said nothing. 
A man brought him some wine ; and, as he gave it to 
him, Adelaide said, as quietly as though she were 
telling him that there was some dust on his coat, — 

" You had better not take too much of it ; you seem 
to have had enough already. Sir Eobert Ferrers here 
is very taciturn in his cups, I am told ; but you make 
such a terrible to-do when you are drunk." 

They should feel her tongue, these fellows! They 
might come and dangle about her carriage- door, and 
joke to one another, and look on her beauty as if she 
were a doli ; but they should feel her tongue ! Charles's 
heart sank within him as he heard her. Only a month 
gone, and she desperate. 
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But of all the mischievous things done on that race- 
course that day — and they were many — ^the most mis- 
chievous and uncalled-for was Adelaide's attack upon 
Sir Eobert Ferrers, who, though very yoimg, was as 
sober, clever, and discreet a young man as any in the 
Guards, or in England, But Adelaide had heard a story 
about liim. To wit, that, going to dinner at Greenwich 
with a number of friends, and having taken two glasses 
or so of wine at his dinner, he got it into his ^head that 
he was getting tipsy ; and refused to speak another word 
all the evening for fear of committing himself. 

The other men laughed at Ferrers. And Lord Welter 
chose to laugh too; he was determined that his wife 
should not make a fool of him. But now every one 
began to draw off and take their places for the race. 
Little Dick Ferrers, whose whole life was one long 
effort of good nature, stayed by Lady Welter, though 
horribly afraid of her, because he did not Hke to see 
her left alone. Charles forced himself into a front 
Position against the raus, with his friend Mr. Sloane, 
and held on thereby, intensely interested. He was 
passionately fond of horse-racing ; and he forgot every- 
thing, even his poor, kind old friend Lord Ascot, in 
scrutinising every horse as it came by from the Warren, 
and guessing which was to wia 

Haphazard was the horse, there could be no doubt. 
A cheer ran all along the line, as he came Walking 
majesticaUy down, as though he knew he was the hero 
of the day, Bill Sykes and Camarvon were as good as 
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good could be ; but Haphazard was better. Charles re- 
membered Lady Ascot's tearful waming about bis not 
being able to stay; but he laughed it to scom. The 
horse had fumished so since then ! Here he came, flying 
past them like a whirlwind, shaking the earth, and 
making men's ears tingle with the glorious music of bis 
feet on the tur£ Haphazard, ridden by Wells, mnst 
win ! Hurrah for Wells ! 

As the horse came slowly past again, he looked up to 
see the calm, stem face ; but it was not there. There 
were Lord Ascot's colours, dark blue and white sash ; 
but where was Wells ? The Jockey was a smooth-faced 
young man, with very white teeth, who kept grinning 
and touching bis cap at every other word Lord Ascot 
said to him. Charles hurriedly borrowed Sloane's card, 
and read, 

" Lord Ascot's Haphazard J. Brooks." 

Who, in the name of confusion, was J. Brooks ? All 
of a sudden he remembered. It was one of Lord 
Ascot's own lads. It was the very lad that rode Hap- 
hazard on the day that Adelaide and he rode out to the 
Downs, at Eanford, to see the horse gallop. Lord Ascot 
must be mad. 

"But WeUs was to have ridden Haphazard, Mr. 
Sloane," said Charles. 

" He wouldn't," said Sloane, and laughed sardonically. 
But there was no time for Charles to ask why he 
laughed, for the horses were off. 

Those who saw the lace were rather surprised that 
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Ben Caunt had not showed more to the front at first ta 
force the running; but there was not mucli time to 
think of such things. As they came round the comer, 
Haphazard, who was lying sixth, walked through his 
horses and laid himself alongside of Bill Sykes. A 
hundred yards from the post, Bill Sykes made a push, 
and drew a neck a-head ; in a second or so more Hap- 
hazard had passed him, winning the Derby by a clear 
length ; and poor Lord Ascot feil headlong down in a 
fit; like a dead man. 

Little Dicky Ferrers, in the excitement of the race, 
had climbed into the rumble of Adelaide's carriage, 
peashooter and aU ; and, haying cheered rather noisüy 
as the favourite came in winner, he was beginning to 
wonder whether he hadn't made a fool of himself, and 
what Lady Welter would say when she found where he 
had got to, when Lord Welter broke through the crowd, 
and came up to his wife, looMng like death. 

" Get home, Adelaide ! You see what has happened, 
and know what to do. Lady Welter, if I get hold of 
that boy, Brooks, to-night, in a safe place, Tll murder 

him, by ! " 

" I believe you will. Welter. Keep away from him, 
unless you are a madman. If you anger the boy it 
will all come out. Where is Lord Ascot?" 
" Dead, they say, or dying. He is in a fit." 
" I ought to go to him. Welter, in common decency.'' 
" Go home, I teil you. Get the things you know of 
packed, and taken to one of the hoteis at London 
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Bridge. Any name will do. Be at home to-night, 
dressed, in a State of jubüation; and keep a couple 
of hnndred ponnds in the house. Here, you fellows l 
her ladyship's horses — look sharp ! " 

Poor little Dicky Ferrers had heard more than he 
intended ; but Lord Welter, in his madness, had not 
noticed him. He didn't use his peashooter going home, 
and spoke veiy little. There was a party of all of them 
in Homby's rooms that night, and Dicky was so dull 
at first, that his brother made some excuse to get hün 
by himself, and say a few eager, affectionate words 
to him. 

*' Dick, my chüd, you have lost some money. How 
much ? You shall have it to-morrow." 

"Not half a halfpenny, Bob ; but I was with Lady 
Welter just after the race, and I heard more than I 
ought to have heard." 

" You couldn't help it, I hope." 

" I ought to have helped it ; but it was so sudden, 
I couldn't help it. And now I can't ease my mind by 
telling anybody." 

" I suppose it was some rascality of Weiteres," said 
Sir Eobert, laughing. "It don't much matter; only 
don't teil any one, you know." And then they went 
in again, and Dicky never told any one tili every one 
knew. 

For it came out soon that Lord Ascot had been madly 
betting, by commission, against his own horse, and that 
forty years' rents of his estates wouldn't set my lord on- 
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his legs again. With his usual irresolution, he had 
changed his policy — ^partly owing, I fear, to our dear 
old friend Lady Ascotfs perpetual croaking about 
" Eamoneur blood/' and its staying qualities. So, after 
betting such a sum on his own horse as gave the betting 
World confidence, and excusing himself by pleading his 
well-known poverty j&om going further, he had hedged, 
by commission ; and, could his horse have lost, he 
would have won enough to set matters right at Eanford. 
He dared not ask a great Jockey to ride for him under 
such circumstances, and so he pufifed one of his own 
lads to the world, and broke with Wells. The lad had 
sold him like a sheep. Meanwhile, thinking himseK 
a man of honour, poor fool, he had raised eveiy farthing 
possible on his estate to meet his engagements on the 
turf in case of failure — in case of his horse winning by 
some mischance, if such a thing could be. And so it 
came about that the men of the turf were all honourably 
paid, and he and his tradesmen were ruined. The 
estates were entailed; but for thirty years Eanford 
must be in the hands of strangers. Lord Welter, tojf, 
had raised money, and lost fearfally by the same specu- 
lation. 

There are some men who are always in the right 
place when they are wanted — always ready to do good 
and kind actions — ^and who are generally found " to the 
fore" in times of trouble.. Such a man was Greneral 
Mainwaring. When Lord Ascot feil down in a fit, he 
was beside him, and, having seen him doing well, and 
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having heard from him, as he recovered, the feariül 
extent of the disaster, he had posted across coimtry to 
Banford and told Lady Ascot. 

She took it veiy quietly. 

"Win or lose," she said, "it is all one to this'un- 
happy house. Teil them to get out my horses, dear 
general, and let me go to my poor darling Ascot. You 
have heard nothing of Charles Eavenshoe, general ? " 

" Nothing, my dear lady." 

Charles had brushed his sleeve in the crowd that day, 
and had longed to take the dear old brown hand in his 
again, but dared not. Poor Charles ! If he had only 
done so ! 

So the general and Lady Ascot went oflf together, and 
mirsed Lord Ascot; and Adelaide, pale as death, but 
beautiful as ever, was driven home through the dust and 
turmoil, clenching her hands impatiently together at 
every stoppage on the road. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

LORD WELTER'S MifiNAGE. 

Theke was a time, a time we have seen, when Lord 
Welter was a meny, humorous, thoughtless boy. A boy, 
one woTild have said, with as little real mischief in him 
as might be. He might have made a decent member of 
Society, who knows ? But, to do him justice,, he had had 
everything against him from his earliest childhood. He 
had never known what a mother was, or a sister. His 
earliest companions were grooms and gamekeepers ; and 
his religious Instruction was got mostly from his grand- 
mother, whose old-fashioned Sunday-moming lectures 
and coUect leamings, so rigidly pursued that he dreaded 
Sunday of all days in the week, were succeeded by 
cock-fighting in the Croft with his father in the after- 
noon, and lounging away the evening among the stable- 
boys. As Lord Saltire once said, in a former part of this 
Story, "Eanford was what the young men of the day 
called an uncommon fast house." 

Fast enough, in truth. ''All downhill and no drag 
on." Welter soon defied his grandmother. For his father 
he cared nothing. Lord Ascot was so foohshly fond of 
the boy that he never contradicted him in anything, and 
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used even to laugh when he was impudent to his grand^ 
mother, whom, to do Lord Ascot justice, he respected 
more than any Kving woman. Tutors were tried, of 
whom Welter, by a happy combination of obstinacy and 
recklessness, managed to vanquish three, in as many 
months. It was hopeless. Lord Ascot would not hear 
of his going to schooL He was his only boy, his dar- 
ling. He could not part with him ; and, when Lady 
Ascot pressed the matter, he grew obstinate, as he could 
at times, and said he would not. The boy would do 
weU enough ; he had been just like him at his age, and 
look at him now 1 

Lord Ascot was mistaken. He had not been quite 
like Lord Welter at his age. He had been a very.quiet 
sort of boy indeed. Lord Ascot was a great stickler for 
blood in horses, and understood such things. I wonder 
he could not have seen the difiference between the sweet, 
loving face of his mother, capable of violent, fiirious 
passion though it was, and that of his coarse, stupid, 
handsome, gipsy-looking wife, and judged accordingly. 
He had engrafted a new strain of blood on the old 
Staunton stock, and was to reap the consequences. 

What was to become of Lord Welter was a great 
problem, still unsolved ; when, one night, shortly before 
Charles paid his first visit to Eanford, vice Cuthbert, 
disapproved of, Lord Ascot came up, as his custom 
was, into his mother's dressing-room, to have half-an- 
hour's chat with her before she went to bed. 

" I wonder, mother dear," he said, " whether I ought 
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to ask old Saltire again, or not ? He wouldn't come last 
time, you know. If I thought he wouldn't come, Fd 
ask him." 

" You must ask him," said Lady Ascot, brushing her 
grey hair, " and he will come " 

*'Fery well," said Lord Ascot. " It's a bore ; but you 
must have some one to flirt with, I suppose." 

Lady Ascot laughed. In fact, she had written before, 
and told him that he must come, for she wanted him ; 
and come he did. 

" Now, Maria," said Lord Saltire, on the first night, as 
soon as he and Lady Ascot were seated together on a 
quiet sofa, "what is it? Why have you brought me 
down to meet this mob of Jockeys and gamekeepers? A 
fortnight here, and not a soul to speak to, but Main- 
waring and yourself. After I was here last time, dear 
old Lady Hainault croaked out in a large crowd that 
some one smelt of the stabla 

"Dear old soul," said Lady Ascot " What a charm- 
iBg, delicate wit she haa You wiü have to come here 
again, though. Every year, mind." 

"Kismet," said Lord Saltire. "But what is the matter?" 

" What do you think of Ascot's boy ? " 

"Oh, Lord!" said Lord Saltire. "So I have been 
brought all this way to be consulted about a schoolboy. 
WeU, I think he looks an atrocious young cub, as like 
his dear mamma as he can be. I always used to expect 
that she would caU me a pretty gentleman, and want to 
teil my fortune." 
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Lady Ascot smiled : she knew her man. She knew 
he wotdd have died for her and hers. 

" He is getting] very troublesome," said Lady Ascot 
" What wotdd you reco — '' 

" Send him to Eton/' said Lord Saltire. 

"But he is very high-spirited, James, and — '* 

" Send him to EUm. Do you hear, Maria ? " 

"But Ascot won't let him go/' said Lady Ascot 

" 0^, he won't, won't he ? '' said Lord Saltire. " Now, 
let US hear no more of the cub, but have our picquet in 
peace/' 

The next moming Lord Saltire had an interview with 
Lord Ascot, and two hours afterwards it was known that 
liOrd Welter was to go to Eton at once. 

And so, when Lord Welter met Charles at Twyford, 
he told him of it 

At Eton, he had rapidly found other boys brought up 
with the same tastes as himself, and with these he con- 
sorted. A rapid interchange of experiences went on 
among these young gentlemen; which ended in Lord 
Welter, at all events, being irreclaimably vicious. 

Lord Welter had fallen in love with Charles, as boys 
do, and their firiendship hadlasted on, waning as it went, 
tül they permanently met again at Oxford. There, 
though their intimacy was as close as ever, the old love 
died out, for a time, amidst riot and debauchery. Charles 
had some sort of a creed about women ; Lord Welter had 
none. Charles drew a line at a certain point, low down 
it might be, which he never passed ; Welter set no 
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bounds anywhere. What Lord Hainault said of him at 
Tattersall's was true. One day, when they had been 
argulng on tliis point rather sharply, Charles said — 

"If you mean what you say, you are not fit to come 
into a gentleman's housa But you don't mean it, old 
cock ; so don't be an ass." 

He did mean it, and Charles was right Alas ! that 
ever he should have come to Eavenshoe ! 

Lord Welter had lived so long in the house with 
Adelaide that he never thought of making love to her. 
They used to quarrel, like Benedict and Beatrice. What 
happened was her fault. She was worthless. Worthless. 
Let US have done with it. I can expand over Lord Sal- 
tire and Lady Ascot, and such good people, but I cannot 
over her, more than is necessary. 

Two things Lord Welter was very fond of — ^brawling 
and dicing. He was an arrant bully ; very streng, and 
perfect in the use of his fists, and of such courage and 
tenacity that, having once begun a brawl, no one had ever 
made him leave it, save as an unqualified victor. This was 
getting weU known now. Since he had left Oxford and 
had been living in London, he had been engaged in two 
or three personal encounters in the terribly fast society 
to which he had betaken himself, and men were getting 
afraid of him. Another thing was, that, drink as he 
would, he never played the worse for it He was a lucky 
player. Sometimes, after winning money of a man, he 
would ask him home to have his revenge. That man 
generally went again and again to Lord Weiteres house, 
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in St. John's Wood, and did not find himself any the 
richer. It was the most beautiful Kttle gambling den in 
London, and it was presided over by one of the most 
beautiful, witty, fascinating women ever seea A woman 
with whom all the men feil in love ; so staid, so respect- 
able, and charmingly behaved. Lord Welter always 
used to call her Lady Welter; so they all called her 
Lady Welter too, and treated her as thongh she were. 

But tliis Lady Welter was soon to be dethroned to 
make room for Adelaide. A day or two before they 
went off together, this poor woman got a note from 
Welter to teil her to prepare for a new mistress. It was 
no blow tb her. He had prepared her for it for some 
time. There might have been tears, wüd tears, in 
private ; but what cared he for the tears of such an 
one ? When Lord Welter and Adelaide came home, and 
Adelaide came with him into the hall, she advanced 
towards her, dressed as a waiting-woman, and said 
quietly, 

" You are welcome home, madam." 

It was Ellen, and Lord Welter was the delinquent, as 
you have guessed already. When she fled from Eavens- 
hoe, she was flying from the anger of her supposed 
brother William ; for he thought he knew all about it ; 
and, when Charles and Marston saw her passing round 
the cliff, she was making her weary way on foot towards 
Exeter to join him in London. After she was missed, 
William had written to Lord Welter, eamestly begging 
him to teil him if he had heard of her. And Welter 
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had written back to him that he knew nothing, on his 
honour. Alas for Weiteres honour, and William's folly 
in believing him ! 

Poor Ellen ! Lord Welter had thought that' she 
would have left the house, and had good reason for 
thinking so. But, when he got home, there she was. 
AU her finery cast away, dressed plainly and quietly. 
And there she stayed, waiting on Adelaide, demure and 
quiet as a waiting-woman should be. Adelaide had 
never beeji to Eavenshoe, and did not know her. Lord 
Welter had calculated on her going ; but she stayed on. 
Why? 

You must bear with me, indeed you must, at such 
times as these. I touch as lightly as I can ; but I have 
undertaken to teil a story, and I must teil it. These 
things are going on about us, and we try to ignore them, 
tili they are thrust rudely upon us, as they are twenty 
times a year. No English story about young men could 
be complete without bringing in subjects which some 
may think best left alone. Let us comfort ourselves 
with one great, undeniable fact, — the immense improve- 
ment in morals which has taken place in the last ten 
years. The very outcry which is now raised against 
such relations shows plainly one thing at least — that 
undeniable facts are being winked at no longer, and 
that some reform is Coming. Every younger son who 
can command 200?. a year ought to be allowed to marry 
in his own rank in life, whatever that may be. They 
wül be uncomfortable, and have to save and push ; and 
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a very good thing for them. They won't lose caste. 
There are some things worse than mere discomfbrt 
Let US look at bare facts, which no one dare deny. 
There is in the great world, and the upper middle-class 
World too, a crowd of cadets; younger sons, Clerks, 
ofiöcers in the army, and so on ; non-marrying men, as 
the slang goes, who are asked out to dine and dance 
with girls who are their equals in rank, and who have 
every opportunity of faUing in love with them. And yet if 
one of this numerous crowd were to dare to fall in love 
with, and to propose to, one of these girls, he would be 
denied the house. It is the fathers and mothers who 
are to blame, to a great extent, for the very connexions 
they denounce so loudly. But yet the very outcry 
they are raising against these connexions is a hopefui 
sign. 

Lieutenant Hornby, Walking up and down the earth 
to see what mischief he could get into, had done a 
smart stroke of business in that way, by making the 
acquaintance of Lord Welter at a gambling-house. 
Hornby was a very good fellow. He had two great 
pleasures in life. One, I am happy to say, was soldier- 
ing, at which he worked like a horse, and the other, I 
am very sorry to say, was gambüng, at which he worked 
a great deal harder than he should. He was a marked 
man among professional players. Every one knew how 
awfully rieh he was, and every one in succession had a 
" shy " Sit him. He was not at all particular. He would 
accept a battle with any one. Gaming men did all sorts 
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of dirty things to get introduced to him, and play with 
Mm. The greater niimber of them had their wicked will ; 
but the worst of it was, that he always won. Sometimes, 
at a game of chance, he might lose enough to encourage 
bis enemies to go on; but at games of skill no one 
could touch him. His billiard playing was simply 
masterly. And Dick Ferrers will teil you, that he and 
Hornby, being onee, I am very sorry to say, together at 
G — ^n — eh F — ^r, were accosted in the park by a skittle- 
sharper, and that Hornby (who would, like Faust, have 
played chess with Old Gooseberry) allowed himseK to 
be taken into a skittle-gronnd, from which he came out 
in half an hour victorious over the skittle-sharper, 
beating him easily. 

In the heyday of his fame, Lord Welter was told of 
him, and saying, " Give me the daggers," got introduced 
to him. They had a toumament at ScartS^ or billiards, 
or something or another of that sort, it don't matter ; 
and Lord Welter asked him up to St. John's Wood, 
where he saw Ellen. 

He lost that night liberally, as he could afford to ; 
and, with very little persuasion, was induced to come 
there the next. He lost liberally again. He had fallen 
in love with Ellen. 

Lord Welter saw it, and made use of it as a bait to 
draw on Hornby to play. Ellen's presence was, of course, 
a great attraction to him, and he came and played; 
but unluckily for Lord Welter, after a few nights his 
luck changed, or he took more care, and he began to 
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win again ; so much so that, about the time wlieu 
Adelaide came home, my Lord Welter had had nearly 
enough of Lieutenant Hornby, and was in hopes that he 
should have got rid of Ellen and him together ; for bis 
lordship was no fool about some things, and saw plainly 
this — ^that Hornby was passionately fond of Ellen, 
and, moreover, that poor Ellen had fallen deeply in love 
with Hornby. 

So, when he came home, he was surprised and angry 
to find her there. She would not go. She would stay 
and wait on Adelaide. She had been asked to go ; but 
had refiised sharply the man she loved. Poor girl, she 
had her reasons ; and we shall see what they were. 
If ow you know what I meant when I wondered whether 
or no Charles would have bumt Homby's house down 
if he had known alL But you will be rather inclined 
to forgive Hornby presently, as Charles did when he 
came to know everything. 

But the consequence of Ellen's staying on as servant 
to Adelaide brought this with it, that Hornby determined 
that he would have the entrSe of the house in St., John's 
^ Wood, at any price. Lord Welter guessed this, and guessßd 
that Hornby would be inclined to lose a little money in 
Order to gain it. When he brushed Charles's knee in Hc- 
cadiUy he was deliberating whether or no he should ask 
•him back there again. As he stood unconsciously, ahnest 
touching Charles, he came to the determinatiön that he 
would try what bargain he could make with the honouj 
of Charles's sister, whom he had so shamefully injured 
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already. And Charles saw them make the appointment 
together in the balcony. How little he guessed for what ! 

Lord Hainault was right. Welter was a scoundreL 
But Hornby was not, as we shaU see. 

Hornby loved play for play's sake. And, extravagant 
dandy though he was, the attomey blood of his father 
came out sometimes so streng in him that, although he 
would have paid any price to be near, and speak to Ellen, 
yet he could not help winning, to Lord Welter's great 
disgust, and his own great amusement. Their game, I 
believe, was genevoUj ^ncquet or icartSy and at both these 
he was Lord Welter's master. What with his luck and 
his superior play, it was very hard to lose decently 
sometimes ; and sometimes, as I said, he woidd cast his 
plans to the winds, and win terribly. Büt he always 
repented when he saw Lord Welter get savage, and 
lost dutifolly, though at times he could barely keep his 
countenance. Nevertheless the balance he allowed to 
Lord Welter made a veiy important item in that gentle- 
man's somewhat precarious incoma 

But, in spite of all his sacrifices, he but rarely got 
even a glünpse of Ellen. And, to complicate matters, 
Adelaide, who sat by and watched the play, and saw 
Hornby purposely losing at times, got it into her siUy 
head that he was in love with her. She liked the mau ; 
who did not ? But she had honour enough left to be 
rüde to him. Hornby saw all this, and was amused. I 
often think that it must have been a fine spectade, to 
see the honourable man playing with the scoundrel, and 
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giving him just as much line as he chose. And, when I 
call Hornby an honourable man, I mean what I say, as 
you wiU See. 

This was the state of things when the Derby crash 
came. At balf-past five on that day the Viscountess 
Welter dashed up to her elegant residence in St. John's 
Wood, in a splendid barouche, drawn by four horses, 
and when " her people " came and opened the door and 
let down the steps, lazily descended, and, followed by 
her footman bearing her fal-Ms, lonnged up the steps as 
if life were really too ennuyant to be bom any longer. 
Three hours afterwards, a fierce eager woman, plainly 
dressed, with a dark veil, was taking apartments in the 
Bridge Hotel, London Bridge, for Mr. and Mrs. Staunton, 
who were going abroad in a few days ; and was over- 
seeing, with her confidential servant, a staid man in 
black, the safe stowage of numerous hasped oak boxes, 
the most remarkable thing about which, was their great 
weight. The lady was Lady Welter, and the man was 
Lord Weiteres confidential scoundrel. The landlord 
thought they had robbed Hunt and Roskell's, and were 
off with the plunder, tili he overheard the man say, " I 
think that is all, my lady ; " aftei: which he was quite 
satisfied. The fact was that all the Ascot race plate, 
gold salvers and ^pergnes, silver cups rough with designs 
of the chase, and possibly also some of the Ascot family 
jewels, were so disguated with the State of things in 
England, that they were thinking of going for a UtUe 
trip on the Continenb What should a dutiful wife dd 
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"but see to their safe stowage ? If any enterprising 
"burglar had taken it into his head to " crack " that par- 
ticular " crib " known as the Bridge Hotel, and got clear 
oflf with the " swag," he might have retired on the hard- 
earned fniits of a well-spent life, into happier lands — 
might have been "run" for M.L.C., or possibly for 
Congress in a year or two. Who can teil ? 
! And, also, if Lord Welter's confidential scoundrel had 
taken it into his head to waylay and rob his lordship's 
noble consort on her way home — which he was quite 
capable of doing — ^and if he also had got clear off, he 
would have found himseH a better man by seven 
hundred and ninety-four pounds, three half-crowns, and 
a three-penny piece ; that is, if he had done it hefore 
her ladyship had paid the cabman. But both the 
burglars and the valet missed the tide, and the latter 
regrets it to this day. 

At eleven o'clock that night Lady Welter was loUing 
leisurely on her drawing-room sofa, quite bored to death. 
When Lord Welter, and Hornby, and Sir Eobert Ferrers, 
and some Dragoons came in, she was yawning, as if life 
was really too much of a plague to be endured. Would 
she play loo ? Oh, yes ; anything after such a wretched, 
lonely evening. That was the game where yöu had 
three Cards, wasn't it, and you needn't go on unless you 
liked? Would Welter or some one lend her some 
money ? She had got a three-penny piece and a Shilling 
{ somewhere or another, but that would not be enough, 
^he supposed. Where was Sir Eobert's little brother? 
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Gone to. bed ? How tiresome ;. she had fallen in love 
with him, and had set her heart on seeing Mm to-night; 
and so on. 

Lord Welter gave her a key, and told her there was 
some money in his dressing-case. As she left the room, 
Hornby, who was watching them, saw a quick look of 
intelligence pass between them, and laughed in his 
sleeve. 

I have been given to nnderstand that guinea unlimited 
loo is a charming pursuit, soothing to the feelings, and 
highly improving to the moral tone. I speak from 
hearsay, as circumstances over which I have no control 
have prevented my ever trying it. But tliis I know — 
that, if Lord Weiteres valet had robbed his master and 
mistress when they went to bed that night ; instead of 
netting seven hundred and ninety-four, seven, nine, 
he would have netted eleven hundred and forty-six, 
eight, six ; leaving out the three-penny-piece. But he 
didn't do it ; and Lord and Lady Welter slept that sleep 
which is the peculiar reward of a quiet conscience, 
undisturbed. 

But, next moming, when Charles waited on Hornby 
in his dressing-room, the latter said — 

" I shall want you to-night, lad. I thought I might 
have last night ; but, seeing the other fellows went, I 
left you at home. Be ready at half-past six. I lost a 
hundred and twenty pounds last night. I don*t mean to 
aflford it any longer. I shall stop it." 

" Where are we to go to, sir ? " 
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" To St. John's Wood. We shall be up late. Leave 
the servant's hall, and come up and lie in the hall as if 
you were asleep. Don't let yourself be seen. No one 
will notice yon." 

Charles little thought where he was going. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE HOUSE FÜLL OF GHOSTS. 

Chables had really no idea where he was going. 
Although he knew that Hornby had been playing with 
Lord Welter, yet he thought, from what Hornby had said, 
that he wonld not bring him into collision with him ; 
and indeed he did not — only taking Charles with him 
as a reserve in case of accidents, for he thoroughly dis- 
toxsted his lordship. 

At half-past six in the evening Hornby lode slowly 
away, followed by Charles. He had told Charles that 
he shotdd dine in St. John's Wood at seven, and should 
ride there, and Charles was to wait with the horses. 
But it was nearly seven, and yet Hornby loitered, and 
seemed nndetermined. It was a wüd, gusty evening, 
threatening rain. There were very few people abroad, 
and those who were rode or walked rapidly. And yet 
Hornby dawdled irresolute, as though his determination 
were hardly strong enough yet. 

At first he rode qnite away &om his destination, bat 
by degrees his horse's head got changed into the right 
direction ; then he made another detonr, but a shorter 
one ; at last he put spurs to his horse, and rode reso- 
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lutely up the short carriage-drive before the door, and, 
giving the reins to Charles, walked firmly in. 

Charles put up the horses, and went into the ser- 
vants' hall, or the room which answered that end in 
the rather small house of Lord Welter. No one was 
there. All the servants were busy with the dinner, and 
Charles was left unnoticed. 

By aud by a page, noticing a strauge servant in pass- 
ing the door, brought him some beer, and a volume of 
the Newgate Calendar. This young gentleman called 
ins attention to a print of a lady cutting up the body 
of her husband with a chopjier, assisted by a young 
Jew, who was depicted " Walking off with a leg/' like 
one.of the Fans (the use of which seems to be, 
to cool the warm imagination of other travellers into 
proper limits), while the woman was preparing for 
another efifort. After having recommended Charles to 
read the letterpress thereof, as hewould find it tolerably 
spicy, he departed, and left him alone. 

The dinner was got over in time ; and after a time 
there was silence in the house — :a silence so great that 
Charles rose and left the room. He soon found his way 
to another ; but all was dark and silent, though it wag 
not more than half-past nine. 

He stood in the dark ^passage, wondering where to 
go, and determined to tum back to the room from which 
he had come. There was a light there, at all Events, 

There was a light, and the Newgate Calendar. The 
wild wind, that had eddied and whirled the dust at the 
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street comers, and swept across the park all day, had 
gone down, and the rain had come on. He could hear 
it, drip, drip, outside ; it was very melancholy. Con- 
found the N'ewgate Calendar ! 

He was in a very queer house, he knew. What did 
Hornby mean by asking him the night before whether 
or no he could fight, and whether he would stick to 
him ? Drip, drip ; otherwise a dead silence. Charies's 
heart began to beat a little faster. 

Where were all the servants ? He had heard plenty 
of them half an hour ago. He had heard a French 
Cook swearing at English kitchen-girls, and had heard 
plenty of other voices ; and now — the silence of the 
grave. Or of Christie and Manson's on Saturday evening ; 
or of the Southern Indian Ocean in a calm at midnight ; 
or of anytliing eise you like ; similes are cheap. 

He remembered now that Hornby had said, " Come 
and lie in the hall as if asleep ; no one will notice you." 
He determined to do so. But where was it? His 
candle was flickering in its socket, and, as he tried to 
move it, it went out. 

He could scarcely keep from muttering an oath, but 
he did. His Situation was very uncomfortable. He 
did not know in what house he was — only that he was 
in a quarter of the town in which there were not a few 
uncommonly queer houses. He determined to grope his 
way to the light. 

He feit his way out of the room and along a passage. 
The darkness was intense, and the silence perfect. 
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Suddenly a dull red light gleamed in his eyes, and 
made him start. It was the light of the kitchen fire. A 
cricket would have been Company, but there was none. 

He continued to advance cautiously. Soon a ghostly 
Square of very dim grey light on his left showed him 
where was a long narrow window. It was barred with 
iron bars. He was just thinking of this. and how veiy 
queer it was, when he uttered a loud oath, and came 
crashing down. He had fallen upstairs. 

He had made noise enough to waken the seven 
sleepers ; but those gentlemen did not seem to be in 
the neighbourhood, or, at all events, if awakened, gave 
no sign of it. Dead silence. He sat on the bottom 
stair and rubbed his shins, and, in spite of a strong 
suspicion that he had got into a scrape, laughed to him- 
self at the absurdity of his position. 

" Would it be worth while, I wonder," he said to 
himself, "to go back to the kitchen and get the poker? 
I'd better not, I suppose. It would be so deuced awk- 
ward to be caught in the dark with a poker in your 
hand. Being on the premises for the purpose of com- 
mitting a felony — ^that is what they would say; and 
then they would be sure to say that you were the com- 
panion of thieves, and had been convicted before. I^o. 
TJnder this stah'case, in the nature of things, is the 
housemaid's cupboard. What should I find there as a 
weapon of defence ? A dust-pan. A great deal might 
be done with a dust-pan, mind you, at close quarters. 
How would it do to arrange all her parapbernalia on 
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the stairs, and cry fire, so that mine enemies, rushing 
forth, might stumble and fall, and be taken unawares ? 
But that would be acting on the offensive, and I have 
no safe grounds for pitching into anyone yet." 

Thpugh Charles tried to comfort himself by talking 
nonsense, he was very nncomfortable. Staying where 
he was, was intolerable ; and he hardly dared [ascend 
into the upper regions nnbidden. Besides, he had fully 
persuaded himseK that a disturbance was imminent, 
and, though a brave man, did not like to precipitate it. 
He had mistaken the character of the house he was in. 
At last, taking heart, he tumed and feit his way upstairs» 
He came before a door through the keyhole of which 
the light streamed strongly ; he was deliberating whether 
to open it or not, when a shadow crossed it, though he 
heard no noise, but a minute after the distant sound 
of a closing door. He could stand it no longer. He 
opened the door, and advaneed into a blaze of light. 

He entered a beautiful flagged hall, frescoed and 
gilded. There were vases of flowörs round the walls, 
and Strips of Indian matting on the pavement. It was 
lit by a Single chandelier, which was reflected in four 
great pier-glasses reaching to the ground, in which 
Charles's top-boots and brown face were reduplicated 
most startingly. The tout ensemble was very beautiful ; 
but what Struck Charles, was the bad taste of having 
an entrance-hall decorated like a drawing-roont " That 
is just the sort of thing they do in these places," he 
thought. 
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There were only two hats on the entrance table ; one 
of which he was rejoiced to recognise as that of his 
most respected master. " May the deuce take his silly 
noddle for bringing me to such a place ! " thought 
Charles. 

This was evidently the front hall spoken of by 
Hornby ; and he remembered his advice to pretend to 
go to sleep. So he lay down on three hall-chairs, and 
put his hat over his eyes. 

Hall-chairs are hard ; and, although Charles had just 
been laughing at the proprietor of the house for being 
eo lavish in his decorations, he now wished that he had 
carried out his System a little fiirther, and had cushions 
to his chairs. But no ; the chairs were de rigueur, with 
crests on the backs of them. Charles did not notice 
whose. 

If a man pretends to go to sleep, and, like the Mar- 
chioness with her orange-peel and water, " makes believe 
very much," he may sometimes succeed in going to 
sleep in good eameöt. Charles imitated the thing so 
well, that in five minutes he was as fast ofif as a top. 

Till a night or two before this, Charles had never 
dreamt of Eavenshoe since he had left it. When the 
first Sharp sting of his trouble was in his soul, his 
mind had refiised to go back farther than to the events 
of a day or so before. He had dreamt long silly dreams 
of his master, or his feUow-servants, or his horses, but 
always, all through the night, with a dread on him of 
waking in the dark. But, as his mind began to settle 
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and his pain got dulled, he begau to dreäm about 
Eavenshoe, and Oxford, and Shrewsbury again ; and he 
no longer dreaded the waking as he did, for the realiiy 
of his life was no longer hideous to him. With the 
fatal "plasticity" of his nature, he had lowered himself, 
body and soul, to the level of it. 

But to-night, as he slept on these chairs, he dreamt 
of Eavenshoe, and of Cuthbert, and of Ellen. And he 
woke, and she was standing within ten feet of him, 
under the chandelier. 

He was awake in an instant, but he lay as stiU as a 
mouse, staring at her. She had not noticed him, but 
was standing in profound thought. Found, and so soon ! 
His sister ! How lovely she was, standing, dressed in 
light pearl grey, like some beautiful ghost, with her 
speaking eyes fixed on nothing. She moved now, but 
so lightiLy that her footfall was barely heard upon the 
matting. Then she tumed and noticed him. She did 
not seem surprised at seeing a groom stretched out 
asleep on the chairs — she was used to that sort of thing 
probably — ^but she tumed away, gliding through a door 
at the further end of the hall, and was gone. 

Charles's heart was leaping and beating madly, but 
he heard another door open, and lay stüL 

Adelaide came out of a door opposite to the one into 
which EUen had passed. Charles was not surprised. 
He was beyond surprise. But, when he saw her and 
Ellen in the same house, in one instant, with the 
quickness of lightning, he understood it alL It was 
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Walter hsd tempted EUen &om Bayendhoel Fooll 
&ol 1 he might lutve prevented it once if he had only 
gaosoed, 

If he had aay doubt as to where he was now, it was 
6ooa diqpelled Lord Welter came rapidly out of the 
door after Adelaide, and called her in a whi^per, 
«Adelaide.'' 

^ Well," she said, tunung round sharply. 

"Oome back, do you hear?" said Lord Welter. 
*' Where the deuce are you going?" 

" To my own roonu" 

" Come baok, I teil you/' said Lord Wdtiar savagely, 
in a low voica " Ton are going to spoil everything 
with your confounded airs " 

'* I shaU not come back.^ I am not going to act as a 
decoy-^duck to* that man, or any other man. Let me go. 
Weiter/' 

Lord Welter was veiy near haTing to let her go with a 
vengeance. Ghades was ready for a spring, but watched, 
and waited his time. Lord Welter had only caught her 
fiimly by the wrist to detain her. He was not hurting 
her. 

''Look you here, my Lady Welter/' he said slowly 
and distinctly. "" Listen to what I'^e got to say, and 
don't tiy the shadow of a tantrum mth me, fbr I won't 
havid it for one mom^t I don't mind yoor <ihaff and 
^nonsense in public; it blinds people, it is raoy and 
attractd pec^e; but in private I am mttstei^ do you 
hear? Masteki You know you are a£caid of sie, and 
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haye good caase to be, hj Jove. Tou ar^ sKaking oow. 
Go back to Ümt toohl'^ 

" I won't, I won't, I won*i Not without yon, Wetter, 
How can you uße me so cnielly. Welter? Ob, Welter, 
how can you be such a villain ? " 

"You coneeited fool/^ said Lord Welter contetnp- 
tnously. ** Do you think he wants to make loii^ te 
you?'' 

•'You know he does, Welter; you know it," aaid 
Adelaide passionately. 

Lord Welter laughed good-natwredly. (He eould be 
good-natured.) He drew her towards hiai and kitteed 
her. **My poor Httle girl," he said, "if I thought that, 
I would break bis neck. But it is utterly wide of the 
traÖL Look here, Adelaide; you are as safe from 
insult as my mfe, as you w^e at Banford. What 
you are not safe from is my own temper. Let us he 
friends in prirate and not squabble ao aasiuch, eh ? You 
are a good shrewd, clever wife to me, Do keep yowr 
tongne quiet. Come in and mark whsit follows. *' 

They had not noticed Oiarles, though he had been m 
sure üaA, they would, that he had got bis &ce dovn mL 
the chair^ covered with bis arms, feigning sleep. Wkw 
Ihej went ioto the locnn again, CSbarles caught hold ^ a 
coBik which was on ihe baick of a chaur, :aakd^ eiorlix^ Uw- 
seif up, pnt It 0¥er hiixt He 'v^oold liaten, listen, liakev 
for every word. He had a right to listen now. 

In a minute a heu nmg twice. Almocrt at the same 
xacmtent some isie «an» mA of the door through which 
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Lord Welter had passed, and stood silent In about 
two minutes another door opened, and some one eise 
came into the halL 

A woman's voice — ^Ellen's — said, " Oh, are you come 
again?" 

A man's voice — Lieutenant Hornby's — ^said in an- 
swer, " You see I am. I got Lady Welter to ring her 
bell twice for you, and then to stay in that room, so that 
I might have an interview with you." 

" I am obliged to her ladyship. She must have been 
suiprised that I was the object of attraction. She 
fancied herseif so." 

*' She was -surprised. And she was more so, when I 
told her what my real object was." 

" Indeed," said EUen bitterly. " But her ladyship's 
surprise does not appear to have prevented her from 
assisting you." 

" On the contrary," said Hornby, "she wished me God 
45peed — her own words." 

"Sir, you are a gentleman. Don't disgrace yourseK 
-and me — if I can be disgraced — ^by quoting that 
''Woman's blasphemy before me. Sir, you have had your 
-unswer. I shall go." 

"Ellen, you must stay. I have got this interview 
with you to-night, to ask you to be my wife. I love 
you as I believe woman was never loved before, and I 
ask you to be my wife." 

^* You madman ! you madman ! " 

-^ I am no madman. I was a madman when I spoke 
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to you "before ; I pray your forgiveness for that. You 
must forget that I say that I love you as a woman 
was never loved before. Shall I say something more, 
EUen?" 

" Say on." 

" You love me." 

" I love you as man was never loved before ; and I 
swear to you that I hope I may lie stiff and cold in my 
unhonoured cofl&n, before I'll min the man I love, by 
tying him to such a wretch as myself." 

** Ellen, EUen, don't say that. Don't take such vows, 
which you will not dare to break afterwards. Think, 
you may regain all that you have lost, and jnarry a man 
who loves you — ah, so dearly! — and whom you love 
too." • 

" Ay ; there's the rub. If I did not love you, I would 
maxry you to-morrow. Eegain aU I have lost, say you ? 
Bring my mother to life again, for instance, or walk 
among other women again as an honest one ? You talk 
nonsense, Mr. Hornby — ^nonsense. I am going." 

"EUen! Ellen! Why do you stay in this house? 
Think once again." 

" I shall never leave thinking ; but my determination 
is the same. I teil you, as a desperate woman like me 
dare teU you, that I love you far too well to ruin your 
prospects, and I love my own soul too well ever to make 
another false step. I stayed in this house because I 
loved to see you now and.then, and hear your voice ; 
but now I Shell leave it." 
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'* See me once more, Ellen— only once more 1 " 

''I will 866 you once more« I will tear my heart 
once more^ if you wish it You have deserved all I can 
do für you, God knows. Come here the day after to- 
morrow ; but come without hope, mind. A woman who 
has been through what I have can trust hersel£ Do 
you know that I am a CathoMc ? " 

"No." 

" I am. Would you tum CathoUc if I were to marry 
you ? " 

God forgive poor Hornby! He said, "Yes." What 
will not men say at such times I 

" Did I not say you were a madman ? Do you think 
I would ruin you in the nert world, as well as in this? 
Go away, sir ; and, when your children are round you, 
humbly bless God's mercy for saving you, body and 
soul, this night«'' 

" I shall 866 you again? " 

" Gome here the day after to-moixow; but come 
without hope." 

She passed through the door, and left him standing 
alone. Charles rose from his lair, and, Coming up to 
him, laid Im band on his Shoulder. 

" You have heard aU this," said poor Hornby. 

" Every word,'" said Charles. '' I had a ri^t to listen, 
you know. She is my sister.'' 

** Your sirter « " 

Then Charles told him alL Hornby had heard enough 
from Lord Welter to understand it 
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*'Your sister! Can you hdp me, Horton? Suiely 
she will hear reason from yoiL Will you persuade her 
to listen to me?" 

" N^o," Said Charles. '' She was light. You are mad. 
I will not help you do an act which you would bitterly 
repent all your lifo. You must forget her. She and I 
are disgraced, and must get away somewhere, and hide 
OUT shame together/' 

What Hornby would have answered, no man can 
teil ; for at this moment Adelaide came out of the loom, 
and passed quickly aoross the hall^ saying good night to 
him as she passed. She did not recognise Charles, or 
seem surpnsed at seeing Hornby talking to his groom* 
Nobody who had lived in Lord Weiteres house a day or 
two was suiprised at anything. 

But Charles, speaking to Hornby more as if he weie 
master than servant, said, ** Wait here ; " fiuad, stepping 
quickly from him, went into the room where Lord 
Welter sat alone, and shut the door; Hornby heard 
it locked behind him, and waited in the hall, listening 
intensely, for what was to foUow. 

" ThereTl be a row directly,*' said Hornby to himself ; 
'' and tha^ chivalrous fool, Charles, has locked himself in. 
I wish Welter did not send all his servants out of the 
house at night There'U be murder done here some day." 

He listened and heard voices, low as yet — so low thafe 
he could hear the dripping of the lain outside. Drip— 
dnp! The sospense was intolerabla When would 
they be at one another^s throats ? 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

CHABLES*S EXPLANATION WITH LORD WELTER. 

Teere is a particular kind of Ghost or Devil, which is 
represented by an isosceles triangle (more or less cor- 
rectly drawn) for the body ; straight lines tumed up at 
the ends for legs ; straight lines divided into five at the 
ends for anns ; a round 0, with arbitrary dots for the 
features, for a head; with a hat, an umbrella, and a 
pipe. Drawn like this, it is a sufficiently terrible 
object But, if you take an ace of clubs, make the club 
represent the head, add homs, and fill in the body and 
limba as above, in deep black, with the feather end 
of the pen, it becomes simply appalling, and will strike 
terror into the stoutest heart. 

Is this the place, say you, for taUdng such nonsense 
as this ? If you must give us balderdash of this sort, 
could not you do so in a chapter with a less terrible 
heading than this one has ? And I answer, Why not 
let me teil my story my own way ? Something depends 
even on this nonsense of making devils out of the ace 
of clubs. 

It was rather a favourite amusement of Charles's 
and Lord Welter's, in old times at Eanford. They used, 
on rainy aftemoons, to collect all the old aces of clubs 
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(and there were always plenty of them to "be had in 
that house, God help it), and make devils out of them, 
each one worse thstn the first. And now, when Charles 
had locked the door, and advanced softly up to "Welter, 
he saw, over his Shoulder, that he had got an ace of 
clubs, and the pen and ink, and was making a deviL 

It was a trifling circumstance enough, perhaps ; but 
there was enough of old times in it to alter the tone 
in which Charles seid, "Welter," as he laid his hand on 
his Shoulder. 

Lord Welter was a bully ; but he was as brave as 
a lion, with nerves of steeL He neither left off his 
drawing, nor looked up ; he only said — " Charley boy, 
come and sit down tili I have finished this feUow. Get 
an ace of clubs, and try your own hand. I am out 
of practica" 

Perhaps even Lord Welter might have ßtarted when 
he heard Charles's voice, and feit his hand on his 
Shoulder ; but he had had one instant — only one instant 
— of preparation. When he heard the key tum in the 
door, he had looked in a pier-glass opposite to him, and 
seen who and what was Coming, and then gone on with 
his employment Even allowing for this moment's 
preparation, we must give him credit for the nerve 
of one man in ten thousand; for the apparition of 
Charles Eavenshoe was as unlooked for as that of any 
one of Charles Eavenshoe's remote ancestors. 

You see, I call him Charles Eavenshoe still It is a 
trick. You must excuse it. 
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Charles did not sit down and draw devils ; he said, in 
a qniet mouxnf ol tone, 

" Welter, Welter, why have you been such a viUain ? " 

Lord Welter found that a difficiüt questlon to aoBwer. 
He let it aloiie, and said nothing. 

" I say nothing about Adelaide You did not use me 
well there ; for, when you persuaded her to go off with 
you, you had not heard of my ruin.'' 

" On my soul, Charles, there was not much persuasion 
wanted there." 

'* Veiy likely. I do not want to speak about that, but 
about EUen, my sister. Was anything ever done more 
shamefully tban that ? ** 

Charles expected some furious outbreak when he said 
that. None came. What was good in Lord Welter 
came to the surface, when he saw his old Mend and 
playmate there before him, sunk so far below hün in aU 
that this World considers worth having, but rising so 
tax above him in his fearless honour and manliness. He 
was humbled, sorry, and ashamed. Bitter as Charles's 
words were, he felfc they were true, and had manhood 
enough lefb to not resent them. To the Sensation o£ 
fear, as I have said before, Lord Welter was a total 
stranger, or he might have been nervous at being locked 
up in a room alone, with a desperate man, physically his 
equaJ, whom he had so shamefully wronged. He rose and 
leant against the chimney-piec^ boking at Charles, 

" I did not know she was your sister, Charles. You 
must do me that justice/' 
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" Of course you did not. H — " 

** I know what you are going to say — ^that I should 
not have dared. On my soul, Charles, I don't know ; I 
believe I dare do anything. But I teil you one thing — 
of all the men who walk this eartli, you ore the last 
I would willingly wrong. When I went off with 
Adelaide, I knew she did not care sixpence for you. I 
knew she would have made you wretched. I knew 
betteoc than you, because I never was in love with her, 
and you were, what a heartless ambitious jade it was f 
She sold herseif to me for the title I gave her, as she 
had tried to seU herseif to that solemn piig, Halnault, 
befora And I bought her, because a handsome, witty, 
clever wife is a valuable chattel to a man like me, who 
has to Uve by his wits." 

'' Ellen was as handsome and as clever as she. Why 
did not you marry her ? " said Charles bitterly. 

'' If you will have the real truth, Ellen would have 
been Lady Welter now, but—" 

Lord Welter hesitated. He was a great rascal, and 
he had a brazen front, but he found a difficulty in going 
on. It must be, I should fancy, very hard work to teil 
all the little ins and outs of a piece of viUany one has 
been engaged in, and to teU, as Lord Welter did on this 
occasion, the exact truth. 

"I am waiting," said Charles, "to hear you teU me 
why she was not made Lady Welter." 

"What, you will have it then ? Well, she. was too 
scrupulous. She was too honourable a woman for this 
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line of business. She wouldn't play, or leaxn to play — 
d — ^n it, sir, you have got the whole truth now, if that 
will content you." 

" I believe what you say, my lorA Do you know 
tliat Lieutenant Hornby made her an offer of mamage 
to-night ? " 

"I supposed he would," said Lord Welter. 

'^ And that she has refased him ? " 

"I guessed that she would. She is your own sister. 
Shall you try to persuade her ? " 

" I would see her in her cofl&n first." 

" So I supposa" 

"She must come away from here, Lord Welter. I 
must keep her and do what I can for her. We must 
pull through it together somehow." 

" She had better go from here. She is too good for 
this hole. I must make provision for her to live with you." 

"Not one hali^enny, my lord. She has lived too 
long in dependence and disgrace already. We will pull 
through together alone." 

Lord Welter said nothing, but he determined that 
Charles should not have his way in this respect 

Charles continued, " When I came into this room to- 
night I came to quarrel with you. You have not 
allowed me to do so, and I thank you for it." Here he 
paused, and then went on in a lower voice, "I think 
you are sorry, Welter; are you not? I am sure you 
are sorry. I am sure you wouldn't have done it if you 
had foreseen the consequences, eh ? " . 
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Lord Wdter's coarse imder-lip shook for half a 
second« and his big ehest heaved once ; but he said 
nothing. 

" Only think another time ; that is alL Now do me 
a favour ; make me a promise." 

" I have made it" 

" Don't teil any human soul you have seen me. If 
you do, you will only entail a new disguise and a new 
hiding on me. You have promised." 

" On my honour." 

"If you keep your promise, I can stay where I am. 
How is — ^Lady Ascot ? " 

" WelL Nursing my father." 

"Isheilir' 

"Had a fit the day before yesterday. I heard this 
morning from them. He is much better, and will get 
over it." 

" Have you heard anything from Eavenshoe ? " 

"Not a Word. Lord Saltire and General Mainwanng 
are both with my father, in London. Grandma won't see 
either me or Adelaide. Do you know that she has 
been moving heaven and earth to find you ? " 

" Good soul ! I won't be found, though. Now, good 
night!" 

And he went If any one had told him three months 
before that he would have been locked in the same 
room with a man who had done him such irreparable 
injury, and have left it at the end of half an hour with 
a quiet " good night," he would most likely have beaten 
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thai» man theie and then. But he was getting tamed 
Tery üst Aj, he was aJbready getting more than tamed ; 
he was' in a fair way to get broken-hearted. 

" I will not aee her to-night, sii;'' he said to Hornby, 
whom he found with his head restmg on ihe table ; " I 
wiU come to-morrow and prepare her for leaving this 
house. Yen are to see her the day after to-morrow; 
bot wüthout hope, remember/' 

He roused a groom from above the stable to help him 
to saddle the horses. "Will it soon be moming?" he 
aaked. 

"Moming," said the lad; "it's not twelve o'clock 
yet. It's a dark night, mate, and no moon. Ent the 
nights are short now. The dawn will be on us before 
we have time to tum in onr beds.^ 

He rode slowly home after Hornby. ^ The night iß 
dark, but the dawn will be upon us before we can turn 
in our beds ! " Only the idle words of a sleepy groom, 
yet they echoed in his ears all the way home. The 
night is dark indeed; but it will be darker yet before 
the dawn, Charles Eavenshoe. 
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CHAPTEß XIV. 

A DINITER PARTT AMOKG SOME OLD FRIEimS. 

Ladt Hadtaült (nSe Burton, not the Dowager) had 
asked some one to dinner, and the question had 'been 
whom to ask to meet him. Mary had been called into 
consnltation, as she generally was on most oceasions, 
and she and Lady Kainanlt had made np a list together. 
Eveiy one had accepted, and Wjas coming; and here 
WCTe Mary and Lady Hainanlt, diessed for dinner, 
alone in the drawing-room with the children. 

'* We could not have done better for him, Mary, I 
think. You mnst go in to dinner with him.** 

**Is Mary going to stop down to dinner?" said the 
yoxmgest boy; "what a shame! I shaVt say my 
prayeis to-night if she don't come up.'' 

The straightforward Gns let his brother know what 
woold be the conseqnences of such ne^ct hereafter, in 
a plainHspoken way peculiarly his own. 

"Gus! Gusl don't say such things," said Lady 
Hainanlt 

'' Ihe hynm-book says so, aunt,** said Grts, tfinm- 
pbantly ; and Im quoted a charming little yerse of Ihr. 
Watts's, begimdng, " There is a dreadfid HelL'' 

Lady Haiimiüt might h&re been puzzkd what to say, 
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and Mary wonld not have helped her, for they had had 
an argument about that same hymn-book (Mary con- 
tending that one or two of the hymns were as well 
leffc alone at first), when Flora Struck in and saved her 
aunty by remarking, 

" I shaU save up my money and buy some jewels for 
Mary like aiint's, so that when she stays down to 
dinner some of the men may fall in love with her, and 
marry her/* 

"Pooh! you silly goose," said Gus, "those jewels 
cost sixty million thousand ponnds a-piece. I don't 
want her to be married tili I grow np, and then I shall 
marry her myself TiU then I shall buy her a yeUow 
wig, like grandma Hainault's, and then nobody wül 
want to marry her." 

" Be quiet, Gus," said Lady Hainault. 

It was one thing to say "be quiet, Gus," and it was 
another thing to make him hold his tongue. But, to do 
Gus justice, he was a good feUow, and never acted 
*'enfant iei^ible" but to the most select and private 
audienca Now he had begun: "I wish some one 
would marry grandma," when the door was thrown 
open, the first guest was announced, and Gus was 
dumb. 

" General Mainwaring." The general sat down be- 
tween Lady Hainault and Mary, and, while taUdng to 
them, reached out his broad brown hand and lifbed the 
youngest boy on his knee, who played with his ribands, 
and cried out that he would have the orange and blue 
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one, if he pleased; while Gns and Flora came and 
stood at his knea 

He talked to them both sadly in a low voice about 
the min which had come on Lord Ascot. There was 
worse than mere ruin, he feared. He feared there was 
disgrace. He had been with him that moming. He 
was a wreck. One side of his face was sadly pnlled 
down, and he stammered in his speech. He would get 
over it. He was only three-and-forty. But he woidd 
not show again in society, he feared. Here was some- 
body eise ; they would change the subject. 

Lord Saltire. They were so glad to see him. Every 
one's face had a kind smile on it as the old man came 
and sat down among them. His own smile was not 
the least pleasant of ,the lot, I Warrant you. 

" So you are talking about poor Ascot, eh ? " he said. 
** I don't know whether you were or not ; but, if you 
were, let us talk about something eise. You see, my 
dear Miss Corby, that my prophecy to you on the- 
terrace at Eavenshoe is falsified. I said they would not 
fight, and lo, they are as good as at it." 

They talked about the Coming war, and Lord Hainault 
came in and joined them. Soon affcer another guest 
was announced. 

Lady Ascot. She was dressed in dark grey silk, 
with her white hair simply parted under a piain lace 
cap. She looked so calm, so brave, so kind, so beauti- 
ful, as she came with firm strong step in at the door, 
that they one and all rose and came towards her. She 
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had always been loved by them all ; how much more 
deeply was she loved now, when her bitter troubles had 
made her doubly sacred. 

Lord Saltire gave her his arm, and she came and sat 
down among them with her hands calmly folded before 
her. 

" I was determined to come and see you to-night, my 
dear/' she said. "I should break down if I couldn't 
see some that I loved. And to-night, in particnlar" 
(she looked eamestly at Lord Saltire). "Is he come 
yet?" 

" Not yet, dear grandma/' said Mary. 

*' No one is Coming besides, I suppose ? " asked Lady 
Ascot; 

" No one ; we are waiting for him." 

The door was opened once more, and they all looked 
curiously round. This time the servant announced, 
perhaps in a somewhat louder tone than usnal, as if he 
were aware that they were more interested, 

**Mr. Eavenshoe." 

A well-dressed, gentlemanly-looking man came into 
the room, bearing such a wonderful likeness to Charles 
Eavenshoe, that Lady Hainault and General Mainwar- 
ing, the only two who had never seen him before, 
started, and thought they saw Charles himself It was 
not Charles, though; it was our old friend, William, 
whilom pad-groom to Charles Eavenshoe, Esquire, now 
himself William Eavenshoe, Esquire, of Eavenshoe. 

He was the gueet of the evening. He would be heir 
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to Ravenshoe himself some day ; for they had made up 
their minds that Outhbert would never marry. Bavens- 
hoe, as Outhbert -was managing it now, wotdd be worth 
ten or twelve thousand a year, and, if these new tin 
lodes came to anything, perhaps twenty. He had been 
a stable-helper, said old Lady Hainatilt— the companion 
of the drunken riots of his foster-brother impostor, and 
that qiriet gentlemanly creature Welter. If he^ entered 
the house, she left it. To which young Lady Hainatdt 
had replied that some one must ask him to dinner in 
common decency, if it vsras only for the sake of that dear 
Charles, who had been loved by every one who knew 
him. That she intended to ask him to dinner, and 
that, if her dear mother-in-law objected to meet him, 
why the remedy lay with herseif. Somebody müßt 
introduce him to some sort of society ; and Lord Hain* 
aidt and herseif had made np their minds to do it, so 
that fatther argument on the subject would be wasted 
breath. To which the Dowager replied that she really 
wished, after all, that Hainault had married that pretty 
chit of a thing, Adelaide Summers, as he was thinking 
of doing; as she, the Dowager, could not have been 
treated with greater insolence even by her, bold as she 
was. Witii which Parthian piece of spite she had 
departed to Casterton with Miss Hicks, and had so 
goaded and snapped at that unfortunate reduced gentle- 
woman by the way, that at last Hicks, as her wont 
was, had tumed upon her and given her as good as 
she brought. If the Dowager could have heard Lady 
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Hainatilt telling her lord the whole business that 
night, and joking with him about bis alleged penchant 
for Adelaide and heard tbe jolly langb tbat those two 
good sonls bad about it, her ladysbip woidd have been 
more spiteful still» 

But, nevertheless, Lady Haiaaidt was very nervous 
abont William. Wben Mary was consulted, she 
promptly went bail for bis good bebaviour, and pled bis 
cause so warmly that the tears stood in her eyes. Her 
old friend William ! What innocent plots she and he 
had batched togetber against tbe priest in old times. 
What a bond there was between them in their mutual 
love for him who was lost to them. 

But Lady Hainault would be on the safe side ; and 
so only the party named above were asked. All old 
friends of the family. 

Before dinner was announced they were all at their ease 
about him. He was shy certainly, but not awkward. 
He evidently knew that he was asked there on trial, 
and be accepted bis position. But he was so handsome 
(handsomer than poor Charles), he was so gentle and 
modest, and — ^perhaps, too, not least — ^had such a well 
modulated voice, that before the evening was over 
he had won every one in the room. If he knew any- 
thing of a subject be belped the conversation quietly, 
as weU as he could; if he had to confess ignorance 
(which was seldom, for he was among well-bred people) 
he did so frankly, but unobtrusively. He was a great 
success. 
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One thing puzzled hiTP, and pleased him. He knew 
tliat he was a person of importance, and that he was the 
guest of the evening. But he soon foiind that there was 
another cause for his being interestmg to them all, more 
powerful than his curious position, or his prospective 
wealth; and that was his connexion with Charles 
Eavenshoe, now Horton. He was the hero of the even- 
ing. Half William's light was borrowed from him. He 
qnickly became aware of it, and it made him happy. 

How Strange it is that some men have the power of 
winning such love from all they meet. I knew on^ 
gone from ns now by a glorions death, who had that 
faculty. Only a few knew his great worth and goodness ; 
and yet, as his biographer most truly says, those who 
once saw his face never forgot it Charles Eavenshoe 
had that faculty also, though, alas, his value, both in 
worth and utility, was far inferior to that of the man to 
whom I have alluded above/ But he had the same 
infinite kindness towards everything created ; which is 
part of the secrei 

The first hint that William had, as to how deeply 
important a person Charles was among the present 
Company, was given him at dinner, Various subjects 
had been talked of indifferently, and William had 
listened, tili Lord Hainault said to William, 

'^ What a stränge price people are giving for cobs ! I 
saw one sold to day at Tattersall's for ninety guinea&'' 

William answered, " Gk)od cobs are very hard to get, 

^ I mean C. M. 
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Lord Hainaiüt I could get you ten good horses orer 
fifteen, fer one good cob." 

Lord Saltire said, " My cob is the best I ever had ; 
and a sweet-tempered creatare. Our dear boy broke it 
for me at Bayenshoe." 

" Dear Charles/' said Lady Ascot. " What a splendid 
rider he was ! Dear boy ! He got Ascot to write him 
a certificate about that sort of thing before he went away. 
Ah, dear r 

" I never thought^" said Lord Saltire, qnietly, " that I 
erer shonld have cared half as mnch for, anybody as I 
do for that lad. Do you remember, Mainwaring/' he con- 
tinued, speaking still lower, while they all sat hushed, 
''the first night I ever saw him, when he marked 
for you and me at büliards, at Eanford ? I don't know 
why, but I loved the boy ficom the first moment I saw 
him. Both there and ever afterwards, he reminded me 
80 strongly of Barkham. He had just the same gentle, 
winning way with him that Barkham had. Barkham 
was a little taller, though, I fancy," he went on, looking 
gtraight at Lady Ascot, and taking snufit *" Don't you 
think so, Maria r' 

No one spoke for a moment 

Lord Barkham had been Lord Saltire's only son. He 
had been killed in a duel ot nineteen, as I have 
xnentioned befoia Lord Saltiie very rarely spoke of 
him» and, when he did, generally in a cynical manner. 
Bat General Mainwarii^ and Lady Ascot knew that 
the memory of that poor boy was as &esh in the true 
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old heart after forty years, as it was on the momiiig 
when he came otit from his dressing-room, cuid met theiu 
carrying his corpse upstairs. 

*' He was agood fellow," said Lord Hainault, alluding 
to Charles. " He was a veiy good fellow." 

*' This great disappointment which I have had about 
him," Said Lord Saltire, in his old dry tone, " is a just 
jadgment on me for doing a good-natured and virtuous 
action many years f^o. When his poor father Densil 
was in prison, I went to see him, and reconciled him 
with his family. Poor Densil was so grateful for this 
act of folly on my part, that I grew personally attached 
to him; and hence all this misery. Disinterested 
actions are great mistakes^ Maria, depend upon it" 

When the ladies were gone upstairs, WiUiam found 
Lord Saltire beside him. He talked to him a little 
time, and then finished by saying — 

'' You are modest and genüemanly, and the love you 
bear for your fbster-brother is very pleasing to me 

• 

indeed. I am going to put it to the test. Tou must 

come and see me to-morrow moming. I have a greatt 

deal to say to you." 
^ About him, my lord? Have you heard of him ?" 
''Not a Word« I fear he has gerne to America «r 

Australia. He told Lord Ascot he shiould do sa'" 
'TU bunt him to the world's end» my lord," said 

true William. "And Cuthbert shall pray iov me 

the while. I fear jcxi are ri^bt Bai we shall find 

him soon." 
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When they went up into the drawing-room, Mary 
was sitting on a sofa by herselt She looked up to 
William, and he went and sat down by her. They 
were quite away from the rest, together. 

" Dear William," said Mary, looking frankly at him, 

"I am so glad," said William, "to see your sweet 
face again. I was down at Bavenshoe last week. 
How they love you there! An idea prevails among 
old and yonng that dear Cuthbert is to die, and that I 
am to many you, and that we are to rule Eavenshoe 
triumphantly. It was useless to represent to them that 
Cuthbert would not die, cmd that you and I most cer- 
tainly never would many one another. My dearest 
Jane Evans was treated as a thing of nought. Tou were 
elected mistress of Eavenshoe unanimously/* 

" How is Jane ? " 

"Pining, poor dear, at her schooL She don't like it." 

"d should think not," said Mary. "Give my dear love 
to her. She will mak^ you a good wife. How is Cuth- 
bert?" 

"Very well in health. No more signs of his heart 
complaint, which never existed. But he is peaking at 
getting no tidings from Charles. Ah, how he loved him 1 
May I call you ' Mary?' " 

" You must not dare to call me anything eise. N"o 
tidings of him yet ? " 

" None. I feel sure he is gone to America. We will 
get him back, Mary. Never fear." 
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They talked tili she was cheerful, and at last she 
Said — 

"William, you were always so well-mannered ; but 
how — ^how — have you got to be so gentlemanly in so 
short a time?" 

"By playing at it," said William, laughing. "The 
stud-groom at Eavenshoe used always to say I was too 
much of a gentleman for him. In twenty years' time I 
shall pass muster in a crowd. Good night" 

And Charles was playing at being something other 
than a gentleman all the time. We shall see who did 
best in the end. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CHARLES'S SECOND EXPEDITION TO ST. JOHISTS WOOD. 

What a happy place a man's bed is — ^probably the best 
place in whicb he ever finds himself. Veiy few people 
will like to deny that, I think ; that is to saj, as a 
general nile. After a long day's sLooting in cold wea- 
ther, for instance ; or half a night on, deck among the 
ice, when the fog has lifted, and the ghastly cold walls 
are safe in sight ; or after a fifty mile ride in the biish, 
nnder a pouring rain ; or after a pleasant ball, when you 
have to pull down the blind, that the impudent sun may 
not roast you awake in two hours ; for in all these cases, 
and a hundred more, bed is very pleasant ; but you 
know as well as I do, that there are times when you 
would sooner be on a frozen deck, or in the wüdest bush 
in the worst weather, or waltzing in the haU of Eblis 
with Vathek's mama, or almost in your very grave, 
than in bed, and awake. 

Oh, the weary watches ! when the soul, which in sleep 
would leave the tortured body to rest and ramble off in 
dreams, holds on by a mere thread, yet a thread strong 
enough to keep every nerve in tense agony. When one's 
waMng dreams of the past are as vivid as those of sleep, 
and there is always present, through all, the dreadful 
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lurking thought that one is awake, and that it is all 
real When, looking back, eveiy kindly impulsive 
action, eveiy heartily spoken word, makes you fancy 
that you have only eamed contempt where you merit 
kindness. Where the past looks like a hell of missed 
opportunities, and the fature like another black hope- 
less hell of uncertainty and imminent misfortune of all 
kinds ! Oh, weaiy watches. Let us be at such times 
on the bleakest hül-side, in the coldest night that ever 
blew, rather than in the wannest bed that money will 
buy. 

When you are going to have a night of this kind, you 
seldom know it beforehand, for certain. Sometnnes, if 
you have had much experience in the sort of thing — ^if 
you have lost money, or gone in debt, or if your sweet- 
heart has cut you very often — ^you may at last guess, 
before you get your boots off, that you are going to have 
a night of it ; in which case, read yourself to sleep in 
hed. Never mind buming the house down (that would 
be rather desirable as a distraction from thought) ; but 
don't read tili you are sleepy with your clothes on, and 
then undress, because, if you do, you will find, by the 
time you have undressed yoursel? that you are tenibly 
Wide awake, and, when the candle is blown out, you 
will be all ready for a regulär Walpurgis night. 

Charles, poor lad, had not as yet had much experience 
of Walpurgis nighti. Before his catastrophe he had never 
had one. He had been used to tumble tired into his 
bed, axid sleerp a heavy dreamlesB sleep tili an hour before 
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waking. Then, indeed, he might begin to dream of his 
horses, and his dogs^ and so on^ and then gradually wake 
into a State more sweet than the sweetest dream — ^that 
State in which sense is awake to all outward objects, but 
in which the soul is taking its few last airy flutters 
round its home, before Coming to rest for the day. But, 
even since then, he had not had experience enough to 
make him dread the night The night he came home 
from St. John's Wood, he thought he woiüd go to bed 
and sleep it oflf. Poor fellow ! 

A fellow-servant slept in the same room with him — 
the younger and better-tempered of the two (though 
Charles had no complaint against either of them). The 
lad weis asleep ; and, before Charles put out the light, he 
looked at him. His cheek was laid on his arm, and he 
seemed so calm and happy that Charles knew he was not 
there, but fax away. He weis right. As he looked, the 
lad smiled, and babbled of something in his dream. 
Strange ! the soul had stiU sufficient connexion with 
the body to make it smile. 

" I wonder if Miss Martineau or Mr. Atkinson ever 
watched the face of one who slept and dreamt," said 
Charles, rambling on eis soon eis he had got into bed. 
" Pish ! why that felloVs body is the mere tool of his 
soul. His soul is out a-walking, and his body is only 
a log. Hey, that won't do ; that's as bad eis Miss Mar- 
tineau. I should have said that his body is only a fine 
piece of clockwork. But clockwork don't smile of 
itsel£ My dear Madam, and Mr. Atkinson, I am^oing 
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to leave my body behind, and be off at Eavenshoe in 
five minutes. That is to say, I am going to sleep " 

He was, was he ? Why no, not just at present. If 
he had meant to do so, he had, perhaps, better not have 
bothered himself about " Letters on the laws of man's 
nature ; '* for, when he had done his profonnd cogitations 

about them, as above, he thought that he had got a 

well, say a piüex, in his bed. There was no more a 
piüex than there was a scoipion ; but he had an exciting 
chase after an imaginary one, like our old friend Mr. 
Sponge after an imaginary fox at Laverick Wells. After 
this, he had an irritation where he coiüdn't reach, that 
is to say, in the middle of his back; then he had the 
same complaint where he could reach, and used a cer- 
tain remedy (which is a pretty way of saying that he 
scratched himself) ; then he had the cramp in his right 
leg ; then he had the cramp in his left leg ; then he 
grew hot aU over, and threw the clothes off; then he 
grew cold all over, and puUed them on again ; then he 
had the cramp in his left leg again ; then he had another 
flea hunt, cramp, irritation in back, heat, cold, and so 
on, aU over ; and then, after half an hour,. finding him- 
self in a State of feverish despondency, he feil into a 
cheerfol train of thought, and was quite inclined to look 
at his already pleasant prospects from a hopefal point 
of view. 

Poor dear feUow ! You may say that it is heartless 
to make fim of him just now, when everything is going 
so terribly wrong. But really my story is so very sad. 
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that we must try to make a little feeble fan where we 
can, or it would be unreadable. 

He teied to face the fature, manfully. But lo, there 
was no fature to face — ^it was all such a dead, hopeless 
blank. Ellen must come away from that house, and 
he must support her ; but how 1 It would be dis- 
honourable for him to come upon the Eavenshoes for 
a farthing, and it would be dishonourable for her to 
marty that foolish Hornby. And these two courses, 
being dishonourable, were impossibla And there he 
was brought up short 

But would either course be dishonourable ? Yes, yes, 
was the answer each weary time he put the qnestion to 
himself ; and there the matter ended. "Was there one 
soul in the wide world he coiüd consult ? Not ona AU 
alone in the weary world, he and she. Not one feiend 
for either of them. They had msuie their beds, and 
must lie on them. When would the end of it all come ? 
What would the end be ? 

There was a noise in the street A noise of a woman 
scolding, whose voice got louder and louder, tili it rose 
into a scream. A noise of a man cursing and abusing 
her ; then a louder scream, and a sotmd of blows. One, 
two ; then a heavy fall, and silenca A drunken, home- 
less couple had fallen out in the street, and the man had 
knocked the woman down. That was alL It was veiy 
conunon« Probably the woman was not much hurt 
Tl^it sort of woman got used to it The police would 
come and take them to the Station. There they were. 
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The man and woman were being taken off by two con- 
stables, scolding and swearing. Well, well ! 

Was it to come to thafc? There "were bridges in 
London, and under them runs the river. Charles had 
come over one once, after midnight. He wished he had 
never seen the cursed place. He remembered a fluttering 
figure which had come and begged a hal^enny of him 
to pay the toll, and get home. He had given her money, 
and then, by a sudden Impulse, foUowed her tili she 
was safe oflf the bridge. ügly thoughts, Charles ! ngly 
thoughts! Will the dawn never come? Why, the 
night is not half over yet. 

God in his mercy sets a limit to human misery in 
many waya I do not believe that the condemned man, 
waiting thiough the weary night for the gallows, thinks 
all night through of his fate. We read generally in 
those acconnts of the terrible last night (which are so 
rightly published in the newspapers — ^they are the most 
terrifying part of the punishment), that they conversed 
cheerftQly, or slept, or did something, showing that they 
haK forgot for a time what was Coming. And so, before 
the Uttle Window grew to a lighter grey, poor Charles 
had found some relief from his misery. He was between 
sleep and waking, and he had folfilled his challenge to 
Miss Martineau, though later than he intended. He had 
gone to Bavenshoa 

There it was, all before him. The dawn behind the 
eastem headland had fiooded the amphitheatre of hüls, 
tili the crags behind the house had tumed from grey to 
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gold, and the vane upon the priest's tower shone like a 
Star. The sea had changed from black to purple, and 
the fishing boats were stealing lazily homewards, over 
the gentle rolling groundswelL The surf was whisper- 
ing to the sand of their Coming. As window after 
window blazed out before the sun, and as woodland and 
hill-side, stream and park, village and lonely fann in the 
distant Valley, waked before the Coming day, Charles 
watched, in his mind's eye, the dark old porch, tili there 
came out a figure in black, and stood solitary in the 
terrace gazing seawards. And as he said, " Cuthbert," 
he feil into a dreamless, happy sleep. 

He determined that he woiüd not go to see Ellen tili 
the aftemoon. Hornby was on duty in the moming, 
and never saw Charles all day; he avoided him as 
though on purpose. Charles, on his part, did not want 
to meet him tül he had made some definite arrangement, 
and so was glad of it. But, towards two o'clock, it came 
across his mind that he would saunter round to St. 
Peter's Church, and see the comical little imp of a boy 
who was generally to be found there, and beguile a 
quarter of an hour by listening to his prattle. 

He had given up reading. He had hardly opened a 
book since his misfortune. This may seem an odd 
thing to have to record about a gentleman, and to a 
certain extent a scholar ; but so it weis. He wanted to 
lower himself, and he was beginning to succeed. There 
was an essential honesty in him, which made him hate 
to appear what he was not ; and this feeling, carried to 
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an absurd extent, prevented his taking refuge in the 
most obvious remedy for all troubles except hunger: 
books. He did not know, as I do, that determined 
reading : reading of anything, even the advertisements 
in a newspaper ; will stop all cravings except those of 
the stomach, and will even soften them ; but he guessed 
it, nevertheless. "Why should I read it?" said he. 
" I must leam to do as the rest of them." And so he 
did as the rest of them, and "rather loafed away his 
time than otherwise.'* 

And he was more inclined to "loaf " than usual this 
day, because he very much dreaded what was to come. 
And so he dawdled round to St. Peter's Church, and 
came upon his young friend, playing at fives with the 
bau he Ld given hiiJ, as eneitL^y as he had before 
played with the brass button. Shoeblacks are compelled 
to a great deal of unavoidable " loafing ; " but certainly 
this one loafed rather energetically, for he was hot and 
frantic in his play. 

He was very glad to see Charles. He parted his 
matted hair from his face, and looking at him admir- 
ingly with a pleasant smile ; then he suddenly said — 

" You was drunk last night, wom't you ? " 

Charles said, No — ^that he never got drunk. 

"Wom*t you really, though ? " said the boy; "you 
look as tho' you had a been. You looks wild about the 
eyes," and then he hazarded another theory to account 
for Charles's appearance, which Charles also negatived 
emphatically. 

VOL. n. M 
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'* I give a halpenny for this one," said the boy, show- 
ing him the ball, '* and I spent the other halpenny,** 
Here he paused, expecting a rebiike, apparently; but 
Chaxles nodded kindly at him, and he was enconraged. 
to go on, and to commnnicate a piece of intelligence 
with the air of one who assumes that his hearer is 
aufait with all the movements of the great world, and 
wiU be interested. 

Old Biddy Ranigan's dead." 

No ! is she?" said Charles, who, of oourse, had not 
the wildest idea who she was, but guessed her to be an 
aged, and probably dissipated Irishwoman. 

" Ah ! I believe yon," said the boy. "And they was 
a-waldng on her last night, down in our court (he said, 
* daone in äour cawt ' ). They waked we sharp enough; 
but, as for she ! she's fast," 

« What did she die of ?" asked Charles. 

" Well, she died mostly along of Mr. Malone's bum- 
ble foot, I fancy. Him and old Biddy was both drunk 
a-fighting on the stairs, and she was a step below he ; 
and he being drunk, and bumble-footed too, lost his 
balance, and down they come together, and the back of 
her head come against the door scraper, and there she was. 
Wake she ! " he added with scom, " not if all the Irish 
and Eooshans in France was to put stones in their stock- 
ings, and howl a week on end, they wouldn't wake her." 
i "Did they put stones in their stockingsl'* asked 
Charles, thinking that it was some papist form of 
penance. 
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" Miss Ophelia Flanigan, she put half a brick in her 
stocking end, so she did, and come at Mr. Malone for to 
break his head with it, and there were a hole in the 
stocking, and the brick flew out, and hit old Denny 
Moriarty in the jaw, and broke it. And he wom't a 
doing nothink, he wom't ; but was sitting in a comer 
decent and quiet, blind drunk, a singingto his seif ; and 
they took he to Guy's orspitaL And the pleece come in, 
and got gallus well kicked about the head, and then 
they took they to Guy^s orspital; and then Miss 
Flanigan feil out of winder into the airy, and then they 
took she to Guy's orspital ; and there they is, the whole 
bilin of 'em In bed together, with their heads broke, 
a-eating of jelly and a-drinking of Sherry wind ; and 
then in comes a mob from Eosemary-lane, and then thejr 
all begins to get a bit noisy and want to fight, and so I 
hooked it." 

" Then there are a good many Irish in your court ? " 
Said Charles. 

" Irish ! ah ! I believe you. The/re all Irish there 
except we and Büly Jones's lot. The Emperor of 
Eooshar is a nigger i but his lot is mostly Irish, but 
another bilin of Irish from Mr. Malone's lot. And one 
on *em plajrs the bagpipes, with a bellus, against the 
water-butt of a Sunday evening, when they're off the 
lay. And Mr. Malone's lot heaves crockery and broken 
vegetables at him out of winder, by reason of their 
being costermongers, and having such things handy ; so 
there*s mostly a shine of a Sunday evening." 

M 2 
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" But who are Mr. Malone, and Billy Jones, and the 
Emperor of Eussia ? " 

*' They keeps lodging houses," said the boy. " Miss 
Ophelia Flanigan is married on Mr. Malone, but she 
keeps her own name, because her family's a better one 
nor his'n, and she*s ashamed of him. They gets on veiy 
well when the/re sober, but since the/ve been a 
making money they mostly gets drunk in bed of a 
moming, so they ain't so happy together as they 
was." 

" Does she often attack him with a brick in the foot 
of a stocking ? " asked Charles. 

" No," Said the boy ; " she said her papa had taught 
her that little game. She used to fist hold of the poker, 
but he got up to that, and spouted it. So now they 
pokes the fire with a mopstick, which ain't so handy to 
hit with, and softer." 

Charles walked away northward, and thought what a 
charming sort of person Miss Ophelia Flanigan must be, 
and how he would rather like to know her for curiosit/s 
sake. The picture he drew of her in his mind was not 
exactly like the original, as we shgll see. 

It was very pleasant summer weather — ^weather in 
which an idle man would be inclined to dawdle, under 
any circumstances ; and Charles was the more inclined 
to dawdle, because he very much disliked the errand on 
which he went. He could loiter at street corners now 
with the best of them, and talk to any one who hap- 
pened to be loitermg there too. He was getting on. 
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So he loitered at street comers, and talked. And he 
found out something to-day for the first time. He had 
been so absorbed in his own troubles thab all rumours 
had been to him like the buzzing of bees ; but to-day 
he began to appreciate that this rumour of war was no 
longer a mere rumour, but likely to grow into an awfal 
reality. 

If he were only free, he said to himself. If he coiüd 
only provide for poor Ellen. " Gad, if they could get 
up a regiment of feUows in the same State of mind as 
lam!" 

He went into a public-house, and drank a glass of 
ale. They were talking of it there. "Sir Charles 
Napier is to have the fleet/' said one man, " and if he 
don't bring Cronstadt about their ears in two hours, 
I am a Dutchman. As for Odossa — " 

A man in seedy black, who (let us hope) had seen 
better days, suggested Sebastopol. 

The first man had not heard of SebastopoL It could 
not be a place of much importance, or he must have 
heard of it. Talk to him about Petersburg and Moscow, 
and he would listen to you. 

This sort of talk, heard everywhere on his slow walk, 
excited Charles ; and thinking over it, he came to the 
door of Lord Weiteres house and rang. 

The door was barely opened, when he saw Lord 
Welter himself in the hall, who called to him by his 
Christian name, and bade him come in. Charles 
followed Lord Welter into a room, and, when the 
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latter turned round, Charles saw that he was disturbed 
and anxious. 

" Charles," he said, " Ellen is gone ! '* 

Charles said " Where ?" for he hardly nnderstood him. 

" Where ? God knows ! She must have left the 
house soon after you saw her last night She left this 
note for me. Take it and read it. You see I am free 
from blame in this matter." 

Charles took it and read it. 

"My Lord, 

*' I should have consented to accept the shelter 
of your roof for a longer period, were it not that, by 
doing so, I should be continually tempted to the com- 
mission of a dishonourable action — an action which 
would bring speedy punishment on myself, by ruining 
too surely the man whom, of all others in the world, 
I love and respect. 

"Lieutenant Hornby has proposed marriage to me. 
Your lordship's fine sense of honour will show you at 
once how impossible it.is for me to consent to ruin his 
prospects by a union with such a one as myself. Dis- 
trusting my own resolution, I have fled, and henceforth 
I am dead to him and to you. 

" Ah ! Welter, Welter ! you yourseK might have been 
loved as he is, once ; but that time is gone by for ever. 
I should have made you a better wife than Adelaide. 
I might have loved you myself once, but I feil more 
through anger and vanity than through love. 
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" My brother, he whom we call Charles Eavenshoe, i^ 
in this weary world somewhere. I have an idea that 
you will meet him. You used to love one another. 
Don*t let him quarrel with you for such a worthless 
straw as I am. Teil him I always loved him as a 
brother. It is better that we should not meet yet. Teil 
him that he must make his own place in the world 
before we meet, and then I have something to say to 
him. 

"Mary, the Mother of God, and the blessed saints 
before the throne, bless you and him, here and here- 
after ! " 

Charles had nothing to say to Lord Welter, not one 
Word. He saw that the letter was genuine. He under- 
stood that Weiter had had no time to teil her of his 
Coming, and that she was gone ; neither Welter nor he 
knew where, or were likely to know ; that was alL He 
oidy Md Mm good-bye, and walked home again. 

When you know the whole story, you will think that 
Charles's run of ill luck at this time is abnost incredible; 
but I should call you to witness that it is not sö. This 
was the first stroke of real ill luck that he had had. All 
his other misfortunes came from his mad determination 
of alienating himself fix)m aU his fiiends. If he had 
even left Lord Welter free to have mentioned that he 
had been seen, all might have gone well, but he made 
him promise secrecy; and now, afler having, so to 
speak, made ill luck for himself, and lamented over it. 
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here was a real stroke of it with a vengeance, and he 
did not know it He was not anxious about Ellen's 
future ; he feit sure at onee that she was going into some 
Boman CathoMc refuge, where she would be quiet and 
happy. In fact, with a new fancy he had in his head, 
he was almost content to have missed her. And EUen, 
meanwhile, never dreamt either of his position or state 
of mind, or she would have searched him out at the end 
of the World. She thought he was just as he always had 
been, or, perhaps, tuming his attention to some usefiil 
career, with Cuthbert's assistance ; and she thought she 
would wait, and wait she did ; and they went apart, not 
to meet tili the Valley of the shadow of death had been 
passed, and life was not so well worth having as it had 
been. 

But as for our old friend, Father Mackworth. As I 
Said once before, " It's no use wondering, but I do won- 
der," whether Father Mackworth, had he known how 
near Ellen and Charles had been to meeting the night 
before, would not have whistled " Lillibulero," as Uncle 
Toby did in times of dismay ; that is, if he had known 
the tune. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

RAVENSHOE HALL, DURING ALL THIS. 

The villagers at Eavenshoe, who loved Charles, were 
very much puzzled and put out by his sudden dis- 
appearance. Although they had little or no i^dea of the 
real cause of his absence, yet it was understood to be a 
truth, not to be gainsayed, that it was permanent. And 
as it was a heavily-felt misfortune to them, and as they 
really had no idea why he was gone, or where he was 
gone to, it became necessary that they should comfort 
themselves by a formula. At which time, Master Lee, 
up to Slarrow, erected the theory, that Master Charles 
was gone to the Indies — which was found to be a doc- 
trine so comfortable to the souls of those that adopted 
it, as being hazy and vague, and as leaving his return 
an open question, that it was unanimously adopted ; and 
those who ventured to doubt it, were treated as heretics 
and heathens. 

It was an additional puzzle to them to find that 
William had tumed out to be a gentleman, and a Eavens- 
hoe ; a fact which could not, of course, be concealed 
from them, though the other facts of the case were care- 
fally hushed up — ^not a very difl&cult matter in a simple 
feudal vülage, like Eavenshoe. But, when William 
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appeared, after a short absence, he sufifered greatly in 
popularity, from the belief that he had allowed Charles 
to go to the Indies by himself. Old Master James Lee, 
of Tor Head, old Master James Lee, of Withycombe 
Barton, and old Master James Lee, up to Slarrow, the 
three great quidnuncs of the viUage, were sunning 
themselves one day imder the wall which divides part 
of the village from the shore, when by there came, talk- 
ing eamestly together, William, and John Marston 

The three old men raised their hats, courteously. 
They were in no distinguishable relation to one other, 
but, from similarity of name and a£^e, always hunted in 
ai;a8L (Spor4 men wiU notiL a confusion here 
about the word " leash," but let it pass.) When no one 
was by, I have heard them fall out and squabble together 
about dates, or such like ; but, when others were pre- 
sent, they would, so to speak, trump one another's tricks 
to any amount. And if, on these occasions, any one of 
the three took up an untenable position, the other two 
would lie him out of it like Jesuits, and only fall foul of 
him when they were alone together — ^which, to say the 
least of it, was neighbourly and decent 

" God save you, gentlemen," said old Master Lee up 
to Slarrow, who was aUowed to commit himself by the 
other two, who were waiting to be " down on him " in 
private. " Any news from the Indies lately ? " 

William and Marston stopped, and WiDiam said — 

"No, Master Lee, we have not heard from Captain 
Archer for seven months, or more." 
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" I ask your pardon," said Lee up to Slarrow ; " I 
wam't a speaking of he. I was speaking of our own 
darling boy, Master Charles. When be he a-coming 
back to see we?" 

"When, indeed!" said William. "I wish I knew, 
Master Lee." 

"They Indies," said the old man, "is well enough; 
but what's he there no more than any other gentleman? 
Why don*t he come home to his own ? Who*s a-keeping 
on him away ? " 

William and John Marston walked on without 
answering. And then the two other Master Lees feil 
on to Master Lee up to Slarrow, and verbally ill treated 
him — ^partly because he had go no Information out of 
William, and partly because, having both sat quiet and 
given him plenty of rope, he had not hanged himself. 
Master Lee up to Slarrow had evil times of it that 
blessed spring aftemoon, and ended by "dratting" both 
his companions, for a couple of old fools. After which, 
they adjoumed to the public-house and hard eider, sent 
them to drink for their sins. 

" They'U never make a scholar of me, Marston," said 
William ; " I wiU go on at it for a year, but no more. 
I shall away soon to himt up Charles. Is there any 
police in America ? " 

Marston answered absently, " Yes ; he believed so ; " 
but was evidenüy thinking of something eise. 

They had gone sauntering out for a walk together. 
Marston had come down from Oxford the day before 
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(after an examination for an Exeter fellowship, I believe) 
for change of air ; and he thought he would like to walk 
with William up to the top of the lofty promontory, 
which boTinded Eavenshoe-bay on the west, and catch the 
pleasant siimmer breeze Coming in from the Atlantic. 

On the loftiest point of all, with the whispering blue 
sea on three sides of them, four hundred feet below, 
there they sat down on the short sheep-eaten turf, and 
looked westward. 

Cape after cape stretched away under the aftemoon 
sun, tili the last seemed only a dark cloud floating on 
the sea. Beyond that cape there was nothing but 
water for three thousand weary miles. The scene was 
beautiful enongh, but very melancholy; a long coast- 
line, trending away into dim distance, on a quiet sunny 
aftemoon, is veiy melancholy. Indeed, far more melan- 
choly than the same place in a howling gale : when 
the nearest promontory only, is dimly visible, a black 
wall, echoing the thunder of bursting waves, and when 
sea, air, and sky, like the three furies, are rushing on 
with mad, destructive unanimity. 

They lay, these two, on the short turf, looking west- 
ward; and, affcer a time, John Marston broke silence. 
He spoke very low and quietly, and without looking at 
William. 

" I have something very heavy on my mind, Wüliam. 
I am not a fool, with a morbid conscience, but 1 have 
been very wrong. I have done what I never can undo. 
I loved that fellow, William ! " 
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WiUiam Said " Ay." 

" I know what you would say. You woiild say, that 
every one who ever knew Charles loved him ; and you 
are right He was so utterly unselfish, so entirely 
given up to trying to win others, that every one loved 
him, and could not help it. The cleverest man in 
England, with all his clevemess, conld not gain so 
many Mends as Charles." 

William seemed to think this such a self-evident 
proposition, that he did not think it worth while to say 
anything. 

*' And Charles was not clever. And what makes me 
mad with myseK is this. I had influence over him, 
and I abused it. I was not gentle enough with him. 
I used to make fun of him, and be flippant, and 
priggish, and dictatorial, with him. God help me! 
And now he has taken some desperate step, and, in fear 
of my ridicule, has not told me of it I feit sure he 
would come to me, but I have lost hope now. May 
God forgive me — God forgive me ! " 

In a few moments, William said, " If you pause to 
think, Marston, you wiU see how unjust you are to 
yoursel£ He could not be afraid of me, and yet he 
has never come near me." 

" Of course not," said Marston. " You seem hardly 
to know him so well as I. He fears that you would 
make him take money, and that he would be a burthen 
on you. I never expected that he would come back to 
you. He knows that you would never leave him. He 
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knows, as well as you know yourself, that.you would 
sacrifice all your time and your opportunities of educ€i- 
tion to him. And, by being dependent on you, he 
wonld be dependent on Father Mackworth — the only 
man in the world he dislikes and distmsts. 

William uttered a form of speech conceming the 
good father, wMch is considered by foreigners to be 
merely a harmless national ^^icon de parier — sometimes, 
perhaps, intensive, when the participle is used, bnt in 
general no more than expletiva In this case, the 
Speaker was, I fear, in eamest, and meant what he said 
most heartily. 

Marston never swore, but he certainly did not correct 
William for swearing, in this case, as he should have 
done. There was a silence for a time. After a little, 
William laid his hand on Marston's Shoulder, and 
said — 

" He never had a truer friend than you. Don*t you 
blame yourself" 

" I do ; and shall, until I find him." 

"Marston," said William, "what has he done with 
himself ? Where the deuce is he gone ? " 

" Lord Saltire and I were over the same problem for 
two hours the other night, and we could make nothing 
of it, but that he was gone to America or Australia. 
He hardly took money-enough with him to keep him 
tili now. I can make nothing of it. Do you think he 
would be likely to seek out Welter ? " 

"If he were going to do so, he would have done so 
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by now, and we must have heard of it. No," said 
William. 

"He was capable of doing very odd things," said 
Marston. "Do you remember that Easter vacation, 
wheu he and Lord Welter and Mowbray went away 
together?" 

"Eemember!" said William. "Why I was with 
them ; and glorious fim it was. Bather fast fan though 
— too fast by halt We went up and lived on the 
Sevem and Avon Canal, among the bargemen, dressing 
accordingly. Charles had nothing to do with that foUy, 
beyond joining in it, and spending the day in laughing. 
That was Lord Welter's doing. The bargees nicknamed 
Lord Welter " the sweep," and said he was a good 
feUow, but a terrible blackguard. And so he was — ^for 
that time, at all events. 

Marston laughed, and, afker a time, said, "Did he 
ever seem to care about soldiering? Do you think he 
was likely to enlist ? " 

"It is possible," said William; "it is qxdte possible. 
Yes, he has often talked to me about soldiering. I mind 
— I remember, I should say — ^that he once was hot about 
going into the army, but he gave it up because it would 
have taken him away from Mr. Eavenshoe too much.'' 

They tumed and walked homewards, without speaking 
a Word all the way. On the bridge they paused and 
leant upon the coping, looking into the stream. All of 
a sudden, William laid his band on Marston's arm, and 
looking in his fac^ said — 
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" Every day we loae, I feel he ia getting farthei froi 
US. I don't knov what may bappen. I ahall go an 
seek him. I wül get edncated at my leisura Onl; 
think of irliat may be happening dow 1 I was a foc 
to have giveo it up so soon, and to bave tried waitin 
tili he came to us. He will never come. I must g 
and fetch him. Here is Cuthbert, too, good fellon 
frettiDg himself to deatb abont it Let us go and tal 
to bim," 

And John Marston said, " Bight, true heart ; let n 
go." 

Of all their acquaintances, there was only one wb 
üould have given them any infonoation — Lord Welter 
und b^ of all otheis, was the very last they dreamt o 
going to. Tou b^in to see, I dare say, tbat, whei 
Charles is found, my story will nearly be at au end 
ßut my story is not near finislied yet, I assure you. 

Standing where they were on tbe bridge, they coul( 
look aloDg the village street It was as neat a stieet ai 
ooe ever sees in a fisbing vilh^ ; that is to say, rathei 
au uutidy one, for, of all homan employmeuts, fisbing 
involves more lumber and mess than any other. Erery 
thiug past use was " bit," as they say in Berksbiie, ool 
iuto the stieet ; aud of the iuoiganic part of this refose 
that is to say, tiles, bricks, potsheids, and so on, th« 
ohüdreu built themselv'ee shops and bazaais, and sok 
<me another the organic orts, that is to say, cabbage 
8talks. lish-bones, aud orai^e-peel. wbicb were paid foi 
in niassel-shells. And, as Maiston and William iookec 
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along this street, as one may say, at high market time, 
they saw Cuthbert come, slowly riding along among the 
children, and the dogs, and the pigs, and the herring- 
bones, and brickbats. 

He was riding a noble horse, and was dressed with 
his usual faultless neatness and good taste, as clean as a 
new pin from top to toe. As he came along, picking 
his way gently among the children, the fishermen and 
their wives came out right and left from their doors, and 
greeted him kindly. In older times they wonld not 
have done this, but it had got about that he was pining 
for the loss of his brother, and their hearts had warmed 
to him. It did not take much to make their hearts 
warm to a Eavenshoe ; though they were sturdy, inde- 
pendent rogues enough at times. I am a very great 
admirer of the old feudal feeling, when it is not abused 
by either party. In parts of Australia, where it, or 
something near akin to it, is very strong indeed, I have 
Seen it act on high and low most beneficially ; giving to 
the one side a sense of responsibility, and to the other a 
feeliog of trust and reliajice. '* Here's ' Captain Dash,' 
or ' Colqnel Blank,' or ' Mr. So-and-so,' and he won't see 
me wronged, I know. I have served him and his father 
for forty year, and he's a gentUman, and so were his 
father before him." That is the sort of thing you will 
hear often enough in Australia. And even on the 
diggings, with all the leaven of Americanism and 
European Eadicalism one iinds there, it is much easier 
for a warden to get on with the diggers if he comes of a 

VOL. n. N 
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known colonial family, than if he is an unknown man. 
The old colonial diggers, the people of the greatest real 
weight, talk of them, and the others listen and mark. 
All people, prate as they may, like a guarantee for 
respectability. In the colonies, such* a guarantee is 
given by a man*s being tolerably well off, and " come of 
decent people." In England, it is given, in cases, by a 
man and a man's forefathers haring been good landlords 
and honest men. Such a guarantee is given by such 
people as the Eavenshoes, but that is not the whole 
secret of thdr influence. That comes more from 
association — a feeling streng enough, as one sees, to 
make educated and clever men use their talents and 
eloquence towards keeping a school in a crowded, un- 
healthy neighbourhood, instead of moving it into the 
country ; merely because, as far as one can gather from 
their speeches, they were educated at it themselves, 
twenty years ago. Hereby visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the children, with a vengeance ! 

" Somewhat too much of this." It would be stretching 
a point to say that Cuthbert was a handsome man, 
though he was very near being so, indeed. He was tall, 
but not too slender, for he had developed in ehest some- 
what since we first knew him. His face was rather 
pale, but his complexion perfectly clear ; save that he 
had a black mark round his eyes. His features were 
decidedly marked, but not so strongly as Charles's ; and 
there was an air of stately repose about him, showing 
itself in his way of carrying his head perfectly upright, 
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and the firm, but not harsh, settling of bis mouth, with 
the lower Hp slightly pouting, which was very attractive. 
He was a consmnmate horseman, too, and, as I said, 
perfectly dressed; and, äs he came towards them, 
looking apparently at nothing, both William and 
Marston thought they had never seen a finer speci- 
men of a gentleman. 

He had strangely altered in two months. As great a 
change had come over him as comes over a rustic when 
the drill-sergeant gets him and makes a soldier of him. 
There is the same body, the same featnres, the same 
hair and eyes. Bill Jones is Bill Jones, if you are to 
believe his mother. But Bill Jones the soldier is not 
Bill Jones ^the ploughboy. He is quite a diflferent 
person. So, since the night when Charles departed, 
Cuthbert had not been the Cuthbert of former times. 
He was no longer wayward and irritable ; he was as 
süent as ever, but he had grown so staid, so studiously 
courteous to every one, so exceedingly humble-minded 
and patient with every one, that all save one or two 
wondered at the change in him. 

He had been passionately fond of Charles, though he 
had seldom shown it, and was terribly cut up at his 
loss. He had greatly humiliated himself to himself by 
what was certainly his felonious offer to Father Mack- 
worth ; and he had found the estate somewhatinvolved, 
and had determined to set to work and bring it to rights. 
These three causes had made Cuthbert Eavenshoe a 
humbler and better man than he had ever been before. 

n2 
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'* William," he said, smiling kindly oii him, " I have 
"been seeing after your estate for you. It does me good 
to have some one to work for. You will die a rieh 
man." 

William said nothing. One of Cuthberfs fixed 
nötions was that he would die young and childless. 
He claimed to have a heart-complaint, though it really 
appeared without any foundation. It was a fancy which 
William had combated at first, but now acquiesced in, 
because he found it useless to do otherwise. 

He dismounted and walked with them. " Cuthbert," 
said William, " we have been thinking about Charles." 

" I am always thinking about him," said Cuthbert ; 
" is there no way of finding him 1 " 

" I am going. I want you to give me some money 
and let me go.*' 

"You had better go at once, William. You had 
better try if the police can help you. We are pretty 
sure that he is gone to America, unless he has enlisted. 
In either case, it is very possible we may find him. 
Aunt Ascot would have succeeded, if she had not lost 
her temper. Don*t you think I am right, my dear 
Marston ? " 

"I do, indeed, Eavenshoe," said Marston. "Don't 
you think now, Mr. Mackworth, that, if a real push is 
made, and^with judgment, we may find Charies again?" 

They had reached the terrace, and Father Mackworth 
was Standing in front of the porch. He said he believed 
it was perfectly possible. " Nay," he said, " possible ! I 
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am as sure of seeing Charles Horton back here agaln^ as 
I am that I shall eat my dinner to-day." 

" And I," Said Cuthbert, " am equally sure that we 
shall see poor Ellen back some day. Poor girl! she 
shall have a warm welcome." 

Father Mackworth said he hoped it might be so. 
And the lie did not choke him. 

" We are going to send William away again to look 
after him, father," said Cuthbert. 

" He had much better stay at home and mind his 
education," said Mackworth. 

William had his back towards them, and was löoking 
out to sea, whistling. When the priest spoke he tumed 
round sharply, and said — 

" Hey ? what's that ? " 

The priest repeated it. 

"I suppose/' said William, "that that is more my 
business than yours, is it not ? I don't intend to go to 
school again, certainly not to you." 

Cuthbert looked from one to the other of them, and 
said nothing. A few days before this William and the 
priest had fallen out ; and Mackworth, appealing, had 
been told with the greatest Mndness and politeness by 
Cuthbert that he could not interfere. That William was 
heir to Eavenshoe, and that he really had no power over 
him whatever. Mackworth had said nothing then, but 
now he had foUowed Cuthbert into the library, and, 
when they were alone, said — 

"Cuthbert, I did not expect this from you. You 
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have let him insult me twice, and have not corrected 

Cuthbert put bis back against the door, and said — 

" Now you don't leave tbis room tili you apologize for 
tbese wicked words. My dear old fellow, wbat a goose 
you are ! Have not you and be always squabbled ? 
Do figbt it out witb bim, and don't try and force me to 
take a side. I ain't going to do it, you know, and so I 
teil you plainly. Give it to bim. Wbo can do it so 
well as you ? Eemember wbat an altered position he is 
in. How can you expect me to take ^your part against 
him?" 

Patber Mackworth deared bis brow, and said, laugh- 
ing, " You are rigbt, Cuthbert. ITl go about witb the 
TOgue. He is inclüied to kick over the traces, but 111 
wbip bim in a little. I have bad the whip band of 
Bvery Eavensboe I bave bad to deal witb yet, yourself 
included, and it's bard if I am to be beat by tbis new 
whipper-snapper." 

Cuthbert said affectionatdy to bim, " I tbink you love 
me, Mackworth. Don't quarrel witb bim more than 
you can belp. I^know you love ma" And so Cuthbert 
went to seek John Marston. 

Love bim ! Ay, that be did. John Mackworth could 
be cruel, bard, fahe, vindictive. He could cheat, and 
he could lie, if need were. He was beartless and 
ambitious. But he loved Cuthbert. It was a love 
which bad taken a long time growing, but there it was, 
and be was half asbamed of it Even to himself he 
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would try to make out that it was mere selfishness and 
ambition — that he was gentle with Cuthbert, becanse 
he must keep his place at Bavenshoe. Even now he 
would try to persuade himself that such was the case— 
perhaps the more strongly, because he began to see now 
that there was a soft spot in his heart, and that Cuthbert 
was master of it. Since the night when Cuthbert had 
offered him ten thousand pounds, and he had refused it, 
Cuthbert had never been the same to him. And Mack- 
worth, expecting to find his influence increased, found 
to his astonishment that from that moment it was gerne. 
Cuthberfs intensely sensitive and- proud nature revolted 
from the domination of a man before whom he had so 
lowered himself ; and firmly, though humbly now, for 
he was altered by seeing how nearly he had been a 
viUain, he let him see that he would walk in future in 
his own strength. Father Mackworth saw soon that 
Kavenshoe was a comfortable home for him, but that his 
power was gone. Unless ! 

And yet he knew that he could exercise a power little 
dreamt of. It is in the power, possibly, of a condemned 
man to bum the prison down, and possibly his interest ; 
but he has compimctions. Mackworth tried to persuade 
himself that the reason he did not use his power was 
that it would not be advisable. He was a cipher in the 
house, and knew by instinct that he would never be 
more. But in reality, I believe, he let his power sleep 
for Cuthbert's sake. 

" Who could have thought," he said, " that the very 
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thing which clinclied my power, as I thought, should 
have destroyed it ? Are not those people fools, who lay 
down niles for human action? Why, no. They are 
possibly right five times out of ten. But as for the 
otherfive! Bah!" 

"No, I won't allow that. It was my own fault. I 
should have known his character better. But there, I 
could not have helped it, for he did it himself. I was 
passive." 

And Cuthbert foUowed Marston into the hall, and 
Said, " You are not going away because William goes, 
Marston?" 

Do you want me ? " said Marston. 
Yes," said Cuthbert *'You must stay with me. 
My lime is short, and I must know as much of this 
World as I may. I have much to do ; you must help 
ma I wiU be like a little child in your hands. I will 
die in the old faith, but I will leam something new." 

And so Marston stayed with him, and they two grew 
fast friends. Cuthbert had nothing to learn in this 
management of his estate ; there he was Marston's 
master ; but all that a shrewd young man of the world 
could teach a bookworm, so much Cuthbert got from 
Marston. 

Marston one day met the village doctor, the very 
man whom we saw at the beginning of the book, put-, 
ting out "William (whom we then supposed to be 
Charles) to nurse. Marston asked him, " Was there any 
reaüty in this heart-complaint of Cuthbert's ? " 
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" Not the very faintest shadow of a reality," said the 
doctor. " It is the most tiresome whimsy I ever knew. 
He has persuaded himself of it, though. He used to be 
very hypochondriac. He is as likely to live tili eighty 
as you are." 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



A MEETING. 



Thebe was min in the Ascot family, we know. And 
Lord Ascot, crippled with paralysis at six-and-fortjr, 
was Ijdng in South Audley Street, nnrsed by Lady 
Ascot. The boxes, which we saw packed ready for 
their foreign tour at the London Bridge Hotel, were 
still there — ^not gone abroad yet, for the simple reason 
that Herodias had won the Oaks, and that Lord Welter 
had won, some said seven, others said seventy thousand 
pounds. (He had really won nine.) So the boxes 
might stay where they were a few days, and he might 
piirsue his usual avocations in peace, all his debts of 
honour being satisfied. 

He had barely saved himself from being posted. 
Fortunately for him, he had, on the Derby, befcted 
chiefly with a few Mends, one of whom was Hornby ; 
and they waited and said nothing tili after the Oaks, 
when they were paid, and Welter could hold up his 
head again. He was indebted to the generosity of 
Hornby and Sir Charles Ferrers for his honour — the 
very men whom he would have swindled. But he 
laughed and ate his dinner, and said they were good 
feUows, and thought no more of it. 
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The bailiffs were at Eanford. The servants were 
gone, and the horses were adveitised at Tattersall's 
already. It was reported in the county that an aged 
Jew, being in possession, and prowling about the 
premises, had come into the poultry yard, and had sur- 
reptitiously slain, cooked, and essayed to eat, the famous 
cock " Sampson," the champion bird of England, since 
his match with "Yoting Countiyman." On being 
infotmed by the old keeper that my lord had refused 
sixty guineas for him a few weeks before, he had (so 
said the county) fled out of the house, tearing his hair, 
and knocked old Lady Hainault, who had also come 
prowling over in her pony-camage, down the steps, flafc 
on her back. Miss Hicks, who was behind with her 
shawls, had picked her up, they said, and " caught it" 

If Adelaide was beautiful everywhere, sui^ly she was 
more beautiful on horseback than anywhere eise, and üo 
one knew it better than herseK. She was one of the 
first who appeared in the park in a low-crowned hat — ^a 
" wide-awake." They are not de rigueur even yet, I be- 
lieve ; but Adelaide was never very particular so long 
as she could look weU. She had found out how splendid 
her perfect mask looked under the careless, irregulär 
curves of such a h^ad-dress, and how bright her banded 
hair shone in contrast with a black ostrich f eather which 
drooped on her Shoulder. And so she had taken to 
wear one since she had been Lady Welter, and had 
appeared in the park in it twice. 

Lord Welter bethought himself once in these times — 
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that is, just after the Oaks — ^that he would like to take 
his handsome wife out and show her in the park. His 
Hornby speculation had tumed out ill ; in fact, Hornby 
had altogether made rather a handsome sum out of him, 
and he must look for some one eise. The some one eise, a 
young Austrian, Pscechenyi by name, a young feUow of 
wealth, had received his advances somewhat coldly, and 
it became necessary to hang out Adelaide as a Iure. 

Lord Welter was aware that, if he had asked Ade- 
laide .to come and ride with him, on the ground of 
giving her an aftemoon's amusement, and tried to 
persuade her to it by fair-spoken common-places, she 
would probably not have come ; and so he did nothing 
of the kind. He and his wife thoroughly understood 
one another. There was perfect confidence between 
them in everything. Towards one another they were 
perfectly sincere, and this very sincerity begot a feeling 
of trust between them, which ultimately ripened into 
something better. They began life together without any 
professions of aflfection ; but out of use, and a similariiy 
of character, there grew a liking in the end. She knew 
everything about Lord Welter, save one thing, which 
she was to know immediately, and which was of no 
importance ; and she was always ready to help him, 
provided, as she told him, *' he didn't humbug," which 
his lordship, as we know, was not inclined to do, without 
her caution. 

Lord Welter went into her dressing-room in the 
moming, and said — 
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"Here's a note from Pscechenyi. He won't come 
to-night" 

" Indeed ! " said Adelaide, bnishing her hair. " I did 
notjgive him credit for so much sense. Eeally, you 
know, he can't be such a fool as he looks." 

"We must have him," said Lord Welter. 

" Of course we must," said Adelaide. " I really can- 
not allow such a fat goose to run about with a knife and 
fork IQ him any longer. Heigh ho ! Let's see. He 
affects Lady Brittlejug, don't he ? I am going to her 
party to-night, and I'll capture him for you, and bring 
him home to you from under her very nose. Now do 
try and make a better band of him than you did of 
Hornby, or we shall all be in the workhouse together/' 

" ril do my best," said Lord Welter, laughing. " But 
look here. I don't think you'U catch him so, you know. 
She looks as well as you by candlelight, but she can't 
ride a hang. Come out in the park this aftemoon. He 
wül be there." 

'** Very well,'' said Adelaide ; " I suppose you know 
best. I shall be glad of a ride. Half-past two, then." 

So at the time appointed these two innocent lambkins 
rode forth to take the air. Lord Welter, big, burly, red- 
faced, good humoured, perfectly dressed, and sitting on 
his horse as few others could sit, the model of a frank 
English nobleman. Adelaide, beautiful and fragile 
beyond description, perfect in dress and carriage, riding 
trustingly and lovingly in the shadow of her lord, the 
happy, timid bride aU over. They had no groom. 
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What should a poor simple couple like them want with 
a groom ? It was a beautiful sight, and many tumed to 
look at them. 

But Lord Saltire, who was looking out of the drawing- 
room window of Lord Ascot's house in South Audley 
Street, as they. passed, tumed to Marston, and said very 
emphaticaUy — 

"Now, I do really wonder what infernal mischief 
those two are after. There is an air of pastoral simpli- 
city about their whole get-up, which forebodes some 
very great — ^very great" — ^here he paused, took snuff, 
and looked Marston straight in the face — " obliquity of 
moral purpose." 

Meanwhile, the unconscious innocents sauntered on 
into the park, under the Marble Arch, and down towards 
Eotten-row. When they got into the Eow they had a 
canter. There was Pscechenyi riding with Hornby and 
Miss Buckjumper, but they gave them the *' go by," and 
WQnt softly on towards Kensington-gate. " Who is the 
woman in the hat and feathers ? " said everybody who 
didn't know. "Lady Welter," said everybody who did ; 
and, whatever eise they said of her, they all agreed 
that she was wonderfully beautiful, and rode divinely. 
When they came slowly back, they found Hornby and 
the Austrian were standing against the rail talking to 
some ladies. They drew close up, and entered into 
conversation. And Adelaide found herseif beside Miss 
Buckjumper, now Lady Handlycross. 

Adelaide was somewhat pleased to find herseif at the 
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side of this famous horsewoman and beauty. She was 
so sure that comparisons would be favourable to herseif. 
And they were. If ever an exqnisitely formed nose 
was, so to speak, put out of Joint, that nose was in the 
middle of Miss Buckjumper^s face that day. Neverthe- 
less, she did not show anything. She had rather a 
respect for Adelaide, as being a successful woman. Was 
not she herseif cantering for a Coronet»? There was 
very soon a group round them, and Lord Welter's hoarse 
jolly laugh was heard continually. People, who were 
Walking in the park to see the great people, paused out- 
side the circle to look at her, and repassed again, Mr. 
Pelagius J. Bottom, of New York, whose father emi- 
grated to Athens, and made a great fortune at the 
weaving business in the time of King Theseus, got on a 
bench, and looked at her through a double-barrelled 
opera-glass. There never was such ^a success. The 
Austrian thought no more of Homb/s cautions, thought 
no more of Miss Buckjumper or Lady Brittlejug. He 
was desperately in love, and was dying for some excuse 
to withdraw his refusal of this moming. Pelagius Jas. 
Bottom would have come, and mortgaged the patemal 
weaving business at the dice, but unfortunately his 
letters of introduction, being all addressed to respectable 
people, did not include one to Lord and Lady Welter. 
All the young tellows would have come and played all 
night, tili church-time next moming, for her sake. As 
Lord Welter candidly told her that night, she was the 
best investment he had ever made. 
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They did not want all the young fellows thougk Too 
many cooks spoil the broth. They only wanted the 
yonng Austrian, and so Lord Welter said, after a time, 
" I was in hopes of seeing you at my house to-night," 
That was quite enough. Fifty Hornbys would not have 
stopped him now. 

Still they stood there talking. Adelaide was almost 
happy. Which of these staid women had such power 
as she ? There was a look of pride and admiration even 
on Lord Welter's stupid face. Yes, it was a great 
success. Suddenly all people began to look one way 
and come towards the rails, and a buzz arose, "The 
Queen — ^the Queen ! " 

Adelaide tumed just as the outriders were opposite to 
her. She saw the dark claret-coloured carriage, fifty 
yards oflf, and she knew that Lady Emily Montford, who 
had been her sister-bridesmaid at Lady Hainault's 
wedding, was in waiting that day. Hornby declares 
the whole thing was done on purpose. Let us be more 
charitable, and suppose that her horse was startled at 
the scarlet coats of the outriders ; however it was, the 
brüte took fright, stood on its bind legs, and bolted. 
straight towards [the royal carriage. She reined it up 
within ten feet of the carriage step, plunging furiously. 
Eaising her whip band to push her hat more firmly on, 
she knocked it off, and sat there bareheaded, with one 
loop of her hair fallen down, a sight which no man who 
saw it ever forgot. She saw a look of amazed admira- 
tion in the Queen's face. She saw Lady Emily's look of 
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gentle pity. She saw her Majesty lean forward, and 
ask who it was. She saw her name pass Lady Emily's 
Ups, and then she saw the Queen tum with a frown , 
and looking steadily the other way. 

Wrath and rage were in her heart, and showed them- 
selves one instant in her face. A groom had run out 
and picked up her hat. She bent down to take it from 
him, and saw that it was Charles Bavenshoe. 

Her face grew soft again directly. Poor thing ! she 
must have had a kind heart after aU, crusted over as it 
was with vanity, pride, and selfishness. Now, in her 
anger and shame, she could have cried to see her old 
love so degraded. There was no time for crying, or for 
saying more than a few sharp words, for they were 
Coming towards her. 

" What nonesense is this, Charles?" she said, "What 
is this masquerade? Are you come to double my 
shame? 60 home and take that dress off and bum it. 
Is your pride dead, that you disgrace yourself like this 
in public ? If you are desperate, as you seem, why are 
you not at the war? They want desperate men there. 
Oh ! if I was a man ! " 

They parted then; no one but Lord Welter and 
Hornby knew who Charles was. The former saw that 
Adelaide had recognised him, and, as they rode simply 
home together, said — 

"I knew poor Charles was a groom. He saw his 
sister the other night at our house. I didn't teil you ; 
I hardly know why. I reaUy believe, do you know, 

VOL. n. o 
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that the truth of the matter is, Adelaide, that I did not 
want to vex y oiL Now!" 

He looked at her as if he thought she would disbe- 
lieve him, but she said — 

" Nay, I do believe you, Welter. You are not an ill- 
natured man^ but you are selfish and unprincipled. So 
am I, perhaps to a greater extent than you. At what 
time is that fool of a German Coming ? " 

" At half-past eleven." 

"I must go to that woman Brittlejug's party. I 
must show there, to keep friends with her. She has 
ßuch a terrible tongue. I will be back by twelve or so." 

" I wish you could stay at home." 

" I really dare not, my dear Welter. I must go. I 
wiU be back in good time.'' 

" Of course you will please yourseK about it," said 
Lord Welter, a thought sulkily. And, when he was by 
himself, he said — 

" She is going to see Charles Eavenshoe. Well, per- 
haps she ought. She treated him d — d bad ! And so 
did I." 
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C H A P T E R XVIIL 



ANOTHER MEETING. 



Lord Ascot had been moved into South Audley Street> 
his town house, and Lady Ascot was there nursing Mm. 
General Mainwaring was off for Vama But Lord 
Saltire had heen a constant visitor, bringing with him 
very often Marston, who was, you will remember, an old 
friend of Lady Ascot. 

It was not at all an unpleasant house to be ia Lord 
Ascot was crippled — ^he had been seized with paralysis 
at Epsom ; and he was ruined. But every one knew 
the worst, and feit relieved by thinking that things coul J 
get no worse than worst, and so must get better. 

In fact, every one admitted to the family party about 
that time remembered it as a very happy and quiet time 
indeed. Lord Ascot was their first object, of course ; and 
a more gentle and biddable invalid than the poor fellow 
made can hardly be conceived. He was passionately fond 
of reading novels (a most reprehensible practice), and so 
was easily amused. Lord Saltire and he would play 
picquet ; and every evening there would be three hours 
of whist, until the doctor looked in the last thing, and 
Lord Ascot was helped to bed. 

Marston was always set to play with Lord Ascot, 

02 
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Beoause Lord Saltire and Lady Ascot would not play 
against one another. Lord Saltire was, of course, one of 
the best players in Enrope ; and I really believe that 
Lady Ascot was not the worst by any means. I can see 
the party now. I can see Lady Ascot laying down a 
Card, and looking at the same time at her partner, to 
'Cail his attention to her lead. And I can see Lord 
.Saltire take out his snnfif-box thereat, as if he were 
puzzled, but not alarmed. William would come some- 
times and sit quietly behind Marston, or Lord Saltire^ 
wätching the game. In short, they were a very quiet 
pleasant party indeed. 

One night — ^it was the very night on which Adelaide 
had lost her hat in the Park — there was no whist. 
Marston had gone down to Oxford suddenly, and 
William came in to teil them so. Lady Ascot was 
rather glad, she said, for she had a Mend Coming to tea^ 
who did not play whist; so Lord Saltire and Lord Ascot 
sat down to picquet, and William talked to his aunt. 

" Who is your Mend, Maria ? *' asked Lord Saltire. 

" A Mr. Bidder, a minister. He has written a book 
on the Eevelations, which you really ought to read, 
James ; it would suit you." 

They both laughed. 

" About the seven seals, hey ? " said Lord Saltire ; 
** * Septem phocce/ as I remember Machynleth translated 
it at Eton once. We called him ' Vitulina ' ever after. 
The name stuck to him through life with some of us. 
A capital name for him, too ! His fussy blundering in 
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this war-business is just like his old headlong way of 
looking out words in his dictionary. He is an ass, 
Maria ; and I will bet fifty pounds that your friend, the 
minister, is another." 

" How can you know ? at all events, the man he 
bringswithhimisnone.» 

" Another minister V* 

" Yes, a Moravian missionary from Australia." 

" Then certainly another ass, or he would have gohe 
as missionary to a less abominably detestable hola 
They were all bumt into the sea there the other day. 

and drowned the rest of them." 

Soon after were announced Mr. Bidder and Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Bidder was an entirely unremarkable man ; but Mr. 
Smith was one of the most remarkable men I have ever 
Seen, or rather heard — for extemally there was nothing 
remarkable about him, except a fine forehead, and a 
large expressive grey eye, which, when he spoke to you, 
seemed to come back from a long distance, and fix itself 
upon yours. In manners he was perfect. He was 
rather tacitum, though always delighted to communi- 
cate Information about his travels, in a perfectly natural 
way. If one man wanted Information on botany, or 
what not, he was there to give it. If another wanted to 
hear about missionary work, he was ready for him. He 
never spoke or acted untruthfully for one instant. He 
never acted the free and easy man of the world, as some 
religious genüemen of aU sects feel it necessary to do 
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sometimes, imitating the real thing as well as Paul 
Bedford would Imitate Fanny Ellsler. What made him 
remarkable was bis terrible eamestness, and the feeling 
70U had, that his curious language was natural, and 
meant something ; something very important indeed. 

He has something to do with the story. The straws 
in the gutter have to do with the history of a man Hke 
Charles, a man who leaves all things to chance. And 
this man Smith is very worthy of notice, and so I 
have Said thns much about him, and am going to say 
more. 

Mr. Bidder was very streng on the Eussian war, which 
he iUustrated by the Eevelations. He was a good 
feUow, and weU-bred enough to see that his Mend 
Smith was an objeet of greater interest to Lady Ascot 
than himself ; so he " retired into " a book of prints, and 
left the field clear. 

Mr. Smith sat by Lady Ascot, and William drew close 
up. Lady Ascot began by a common-place, of course. 

"You have snfifered great hardships among those 
savages, Mr. Smith, have you not?" 

" Hardships ! Oh, dear no, my dear lady. Our Station 
was one of the pleasantest places in the whole earth, I 
believe ; and we had a peaceful time. When the old 
man is streng in me I wish I was back there/' 

'' You did not make much progress with them, I 
believe 1 '* 

" None whatever. We found out affcer a year or two 
that it was faopeless to make them understand the exist« 
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ence of a God ; and after tliat we stayed on to see if we 
could bring them to some knowledge of agriculture, and 
save them from their inevitable extermination, as the 
New Zealanders have been saved." 

" And to no puipose ? " 

" N"one. For instance, we tanght them to plant our 
potatoes for us. They did it beautiftdly, but in the night 
they dug them up and ate them. And in due season 
we waited that our potatoes should grow, and they grew 
not. Then they came to Brother Hillyar, my coadjutor, 
an old man, now ruling ten cities for his master, and 
promised for rewards of flour to teil him why the pota- 
toes did not grow. And he, loving them, gave them 
what they desired. And they told him that they dug 
them up while we slept. And for two days I went 
about my business laughing in secret places, for which 
he tried to rebuke me, but could not, laughing himsel£ 
The Lord kept him waiting long, for he was seventy- 
four ; but, doubtless, his reward is the greater." 

William said, " You brought home a coUection of 
zoological specimens, I think. They are in the Museum.'* 

"Yes. But what I could not bring over were my 
Uvepets. I and my wife had a menagerie of our own— 
a great number of beasts — " 

Mr. Bidder looking up from his book, catching the 
last sentence only, said that the number of the beast 
was 666 ; and, then tuming round, held himself ready 
to stnke into the conversation, thinking that the time 
was come when he ahould hide his light no longer. 
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*' The natives are veiy low savages, are they not, Mr 
Smith ?** Said WillianL " I have heard that they cannot 
connt above ten." 

« Not so ÜM- as ihat," said Mr. SmitL "The tribe we 
were most among nsed to express all large unknown 
quantities by ' eighty-four ; ' ^ it was as x and y ta 
thenu That seems cnrious at fiist, does it not ?** 

William said it did seem cnrious, their choosing that 
particnlar nnmber. But Mr. Bidder, dying to monnt 
his hobby-horse, and not caring how, said it was not 
at all curions. If you mnltiplied the twelve tribes of 
Israel into the seven cities of refage, there you were at 
once. 

Mr. Smith said he thought he had made a little mish 
take. The ntunber, he fancied, was mnety-f OUT. 

Lord Saltire, from the card-table, said that that made 
the matter clearer than before. For if you placed the Ten 
Commandments to the previous result you arrived at 
ninety-four, which was the nxmiber wanted. And his 
lordship^ who had lost, and was consequently possibly 
cross, added that, if you divided the whole by the five 
foolish virgins, and pitched Tobit's dog neck and heels, 
into the result, you would find yourself much about 
where you started. 

Mr. Bidder, who, as I said, was a good fellow, laughed, 

1 A faet with regard to one tribe, to the author^s £reqaent conf unon. 
Any nnmber above two, whether of horses, cattle, or Bheep, was 
alwaya repreaented as bemg eighty-four. Invariably, too, witb an 
a^eddye introdnced after the word " four," which we don't use in a 
drawing-room. 
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and Mr. Smith resumed the conversation once more ; 
Lord Saltire seemed interested in what he seid, and did 
not interfere with him. 

" You buried poor Mra Smith out there/* seid Lady 
Ascot " I remember her welL She was very beautiful 
as a girl." 

" Very beautiful," said the missionary. *' Yes ; she 
never lost her beauty, do you know. That climate is 
very deadly to those who go there with the seeds of 
consumption in them. She had done a hard day's work 
Wore she went to sleep, though she was young. Don't 
you think so, Lady Ascot ? " 

" A hard da/s work ; a good da/s work, indeed. 
Who knows better than I ? " said Lady Ascot. " What 
an awaking it must be from such a sleep as hers ! " 

** Beyond the power of human tongue to teil," said 
the missionary, looking dreamily as at something far 
away. "Show me the poet that can describe in his 
finest language the joy of one's soul when one wakes on 
a summefs moming. Who, then, can conceive or teU 
the unutterable happiness of the purified soul, waking 
face to face with the Klag of Glory ? " 

Lord Saltire looked at him curiously, and said to 
himself, " This fellow is in earnest. I have seen this 
sort of thing before. But seldom ! Yes, but seldom ! " 

"I should not have alluded to my wife's death," 
continued the missionary in a low voice, " but that her 
ladyship introduced the subject. And no one has a 
better right to hear of her than her kind old friend. 
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She feil asleep on the Sabbath evening after prayers. 
We moved her bed into the verandah, Lady Ascot, that 
she might see the siinlight fade out on the tops of the 
highest trees — a sight she always loved. And from the 
verandah we conld see through the tree stems Moiint 
Joorma, laid out in endless folds of woodland, all 
purple and gold. And I thought she was looking at 
the mountain, but she was looking far beyond that, for 
she Said, ' I shall have to wait thirty years for you, 
James, but I shaU be very happy and very busy. The 
time will go quick enough for me, but it will be a slow 
weary time for you, my darling. Gk) home from here, 
my love, into the great towns, and see what is to be 
done there/ And so she went to sleep. 

"I rebelled for three days. I went away into the 
bush, with Satan at my elbow all the time, through dry 
places, through the forest, down by lonely creeksides, up 
among bald volcanic downs, where there are slopes of 
slippery turf, leading down to treacherous precipices of 
slag ; and then through the quartz ranges, and the reedy 
swamps, where the black swans float, and the spur- 
winged plover hovers and cackles ; all aboüt I went 
among the beasts and the birds. But on the third day 
the Lord wearied of me, and took me back, and I lay on 
His bosom again like a child. He will always take you 
home, my lord, if you come. After three days, after 
thrice twenty years, my lord. lime is nothing to Hirn." 

Lord Saltire was looking on him with kindly admi- 
ration« 
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" There is something in it, my lord. Depend upon it 
that it is not all a dream. Would not you give all your 
amazing wealth, aU your hononrs, eveiything, to change 
pkces with me?" 

" I certainly woidd," said Lord Saltire. " I have 
always been of opinion that there was something in it. 
I remember/ he continued, tuming to William, "ex- 
pressing the same opinion to your father in the Fleet 
Prison once, when he had quarreUed with the priests 
for expressing some opinions which he had got from me. 
But you must take up with that sort of thing very early 
in life if you mean it to have any reality at all. I am 
too old now." * 

Lord Saltire said this in a different tone from his 
usual one. Li a tone that we have never heard him 
use before. There was something about the man 
Smith which, in spite of his quaint language, softened 
every one who heard him speak. Lady Ascot says it 
was the grace of God. I entirely agree with her 
ladyship. , 

"I came home," concluded the missionary, "to try 
some city work. My wife's nephew, John Marston, 
whom I expected to see here to-night, is going to assist 

1 Once for all, let me caU every honest reader to witness, that, 
unless I speak m the first person, I am not boimd to the opinions of 
any one of the characters in this book. I have merely made people 
speak as I think they would have spoken. Even in a story, consisting 
so entirely of incldent as this, I feel it necessary to say so much, for 
no kind of unfaimess is so common as that of identifying the opinions 
of a story-teller with those of his drwuMitii penome. 
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me in this work. There seems plenty to do. We are 
at work in Sonthwark at present." 

Possibly it was well that the Company, more par- 
ticTilarly Lady Ascot, were in a softened and foigiving 
mood. For, before any one had resumed the conversa- 
tion, Lord Ascot's valet stood in the door, and, looking 
at Lady Ascot with a face which said as piain as words, 
" It is a terrible business, my lady, but I am innocent," 
announced — 

" Lady Welter." 

Lord Saltire put his snuff-box into his right-hand 
trousers* pocket, and his pocket handkerchief into his 
left, and kept his hands there, leaning back in his chair, 
with his legs stretched out, and a smile of infinite 
wicked amusement on his face. Lord Ascot and 
William stared like a couple of gabies. Lady Ascot 
had no time to make the slightest change, either in 
feature or position, before Adelaide, dressed for the 
evening in a cloud of white and pink, with her bare 
arms loaded with bracelets, a swansdown fan hanging 
from her left wrist, saüed swiftly into the room, with 
outstretched hands, bore down on Lady Ascot, and 
began kissing her, as though the old lady were a fruit 
of some sort, and she were a dove pecking at it. 

"Dearest grandma ! " — ^peck. " So glad to see you ! " 
— ^peck. " Couldn't help calling in on you as I went to 
Lady Brittlejug's — and how well you are looking ! " — 
peck, peck. " I can spare ten minutes — do teil me all 
the news, since I saw you. My dear Lord Ascot, I was 
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SO sorry to hear of your illness, but you look better 
than I expecteA And how do you do, my dear Lord 
Saltire ? " 

Lord Saltire was pretty well, and was delighted to 
see Lady Welter apparently in the enjoyment of such 
health and spirits, and so on, aloud. But, secretly, 
Lord Saltire was wondering what on earth could have 
brought her here. Perhaps she only wanted to take 
Lady Ascot by surprise, and force her into a recognition 
of her as Lady Welter. No. My lord saw there was 
something more than that She was restless and absent 
with Lady Ascot Her eye kept wandering, in the 
middle of all her rattling talk ; but, wherever it wan- 
dered, it always came back to William, of whom she 
had hitherto taken no notice whatever. 

" She has come after him. For what 1 " thought my 
lord. "I wonder if the jade knows anything of 
Charles." 

Lady Ascot had steeled herseif against this meeting. 
She had determined, firstly, that no mortal power should 
ever induce her to set eyes on Adelaide again; and, 
secondly, that she, Lady Ascot, would give her, Ade- 
laide, a piece of her mind, which she should never 
forget to her dying day. The first of these, rather con- 
tradictory, determinations had been disposed of by 
Adelaide's audacity ; and, as for the second ; why, the 
piece of Lady Ascot's mind which was to be given to 
Adelaide was, somehow, not ready; but, instead of it, 
only silent tears, and withered, trembling fingers, which 
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wandered lovingly over the beautiful young band, and 
made the gaudy bracelets on the wrist click one against 
the other. 

" What could I say, Brooks ? what could I do ? " said 
Lady Ascot to her maid that night, "when I saw her 
own seK come back, with her own old way ? I love the 
girl more than ever, Brooks, I believe. She beat me. 
She took me by surprise. I conld not resist her. If 
she had proposed to put me in a wheelbarrow, and 
wheel me into the middle of that disgraceful, that 
detestable woman, Brittlejug's drawing-room, there and 
then, I should have let her do it, I believe. I might 
have begged for time to put on my bonnet ; but I 
should have gone." 

She sat there ten minutes oi^ more, talking. Then 
she said that it was time to go, but that she should 
come and see Lady Ascot on the morrow. Then she 
tumed to William, to whom she had not been intro- 
duced, and asked, would he see her to her carriage ? 
Lord Saltire was next the bell, and, looking her steadily 
in the face, raised his band slowly to pull it. Adelaide 
begged him eagerly not to trouble himseK; he, with a 
smile, promptly dropped his band, and out she sailed 
on Williai^i's arm, Lord Saltire holding the door open, 
and shutting it after her, with somewhat singular 
rapidity. 

" I hope none of those fools of servants will come 
blundering upstairs before she has said her say," he 
remarked aloud. "Give us some of your South 
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AMcan experiences, Mr. Smith. Did you ever see ä 
woman beautiful enough to go clip a lion's claws single- 
handed, eh ? " 

William, coüvoying Adelaide downstairs, had got no 
furiher than the first step, when he feit her hand drawn 
from his arm ; he had got one foot on the step helow, 
when he tumed to see the cause of this. Adelaide was 
Standing on the step above him, with her glorious face 
bent stemly, almost fiercely, down on his, and the hand 
from which the fan hiing pointed towards him. It was 
as beautiful a sight as he had ever seen, and he calmly 
wondered what it meant. The perfect mouth was curved 
in scom, and from it came sharp ringing words, decisive, 
hard, clear, like the sound of a hammer on an anviL 

" Are you a party to this shameful business, sir ? you, 
who have taken.his name, and his place, and his pros- 
pects in society. Tou, who professed, as I hear, to love 
him like another life, dearer than your own. You, who 
lay on the same breast with him — ^tell me, in Grod's 
name, that you are sinning in ignorance." 

William, as I have remarked before, had a certain 
amount of shrewdness. He determined to let her 
go on. He only said, "Tou are speaking of Charles 
Eavenshoa'' 

" Ay," she said sharply ; " of Charles Eavenshoe, sir 
— ex-stable-boy. I came here to-night to beard them 
all ; to ask them, did they know, and did they dare to 
suffer it If they had not given me an answer, I would 
have said such things to them as would have made them 
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dtop their ears. Lord Saltire has a biting tongue, has 
he ? Let him hear what mine is. But, when I saw 
you among them, I detenuined to save a scene, and 
speak to you alone. Shamefal — ^" 

William looked quietly at her. " Will your ladyship 
remark that I, that aU of \ia, have been moving heaven 
and earth to find Charles Bavenshoe, and that we have 
been utterly unable to find him ? If you have any In- 
formation about him, would it not be as well to condder 
that the desperation caused by your treatment of him 
was the principal cause of his extraordinary resolution 
of hiding himseKI And, instead of scolding me and 
others, who are doing all we can, to give us all the 
Information in your power ? " 

" WeU, wen," she said, " perhaps you are right Con- 
sider me rebuked, will you have the goodness ? I saw 
Charles Eavenshoe to-day." 

" To-day ! " 

" Ay, and talked to him." 

" How did he look ? was he pale ? was he thin ? Did 
he seem to want money? Did he ask after me? Did 
he send any message ? Can you take me to where he 
is ? Did he seem much broken down ? Does he know 
we have been seeking himi Lady Welter, for God's 
sake, do something to repair the wrong you did him, 
and take me to where he is." 

" I don't know where he is, I teil you. 1 saw him 
for just one moment. He picked up my hat in the 
Park. He was dressed like a groom. He came from I 
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know not where, like a ghost from the grave. He did 
not speak to me. He gave me my hat, and was gona 
I do not know whose groom he is, but I think Welter 
knows. He will teU me to-night I dared not ask 
him to-day, lest he should think I was going to see 
him. When I teil hiTn where I have been, and describe 
what has passed here, he will teil me. Come to me to- 
morrow moming, and he shall teil you; that will be 
better. Tou have sense enough to see why." 

"Isee." 

" Another thing. He has seen his sister EUen. And 
yet another thing. When I ran away with Lord Welter, 
I had no idea of what had happened to him — of this 
miserable esclandre. But you must have known that 
before, if you were inclined to do me justice. Come- 
to-morrow moming. I must go now." 

And so she went to her carriage by herself after alh. 
And William stood still on the stairs, triumphant 
Charles was as good as found. 

The two clergymen passed him on their way down- 
stairs, and bade him good night. Then he retumed to 
the drawing-room. and said- 

" My lord, Lady Welter has seen Charles to-day, and 
spoken to him. With God's help, I will have him here* 
with US, to-morrow night." 

It was half-past eleven. What Charles, in his head- 
long folly and stupidity, had contrived to do before 
this time, must be told in another chapter — ^no, I have 
not patience to wait My patience is exhausted. One 
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act of folly foUowing another so fast would exhaust the 
patience of Job. If one did not love him so well, one 
would not be so angry with him. I will teil it here 
and have done with it When he had leffc Adelaide, he 
had 'gone home with Hornby. He had taken the horses 
io the stable ; he had written a note to Hornby. Then 
he had packed up a bündle of clothes, and walked 
qnietly oflf. 

Bound by St. Peter's Church — ^he had no partioular 
reason for going there, except, perhaps, that his poor 
foolish heart yeamed that evening to see some one who 
cared for him, though it were only a shoeblack. There 
was still one pair of eyes which woidd throw a light for 
one instant into the thick darkness which was gathering 
fast around him. 

His little friend was there. Charles and he talked 
for a whüe, and at last he said— 

" You will not see me again. I am going to the war. 
I am going to Windsor to enlist in the Hussars to-night." 

" They will kill you," said the boy. 

" Most likely," said Charles. "So we^must say good- 
l)ye. Mind, now, you go to the school at night, and 
say that prayer I gave you on the paper. We must say 
good-bye. We had better be quick about it" 

The boy looked at him steadily. Then he began to 
•draw his breath in long sighs — ^longer, longer yet, tili 
liis ehest seemed bursting. Then out it all came in a 
furious hurricane of tears, and he leant his head against 
the wall, and beat the bricks with his denched band. 
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" And I am never to see you no more ! no more I no 
more ! " 

" No more/' said Charles. But he thought he might 
soften the poor boy's grief ; and he did think, too, at 
the moment, that he wonld go and see the house where 
his kind old annt lived, hefore he went away for ever ; 
so he Said — 

" I shall be in South Andley Street, 167, to-morrow 
at noon. Now, you must not cry, my dear. You must 
say good-bye/' 

And so he left him, thinking to see him no more, 
Once more, Charles, only once more, and then Gtod help 
you! 

He went ofiT that night to Windsor, and enlisted in 
the 140th Hussars. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



HALF A MILLION. 



And so you see here we are all at sixes and sevens once 
mora Apparently as near the end of the story, as 
when I wrote the adventures of Alured Savenshoe at 
the court of Henry the Eighth in the very first chapter. 
If Charles had had a little of that worthy's impudence, 
instead of "being the shy, sensitive fellow he was, why, 
the story wonld have been over long ago. In point of 
fact, I don't know that it wonld ever have been written 
at all. So it is best as it is for all parties. 

Althongh Charles had enlisted in Homby's own 
regiment, he had craftily calcnlated that there was not 
the slijghtest chance of Homby's finding it out for some 
time. Homby's troop waS at the Eegent's Park. The 
head-qnarters were at Windsor, and the only ofl&cer 
likely to recognise Mm was Homby's captain. And ao 
he went to work at his new duties with an easy mind, 
rather amused than otherwise, and wondering where 
and when it would aU end. 

From sheer unadulterated ignorance, I cannot foUow 
him during the first week or so of his career. I have a 
snspicion, ahnost amounting to certainty, that, if I 
conld, I should not I do not believe that the readers 
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of Eavenshoe would care to heax about sword-exercise, 
riding-school, stablegaard, and so on. I can, however, 
teil you thus much, that Charles leamt bis duties in 
a wonderfullj short space of time, and was a great 
favonrite with high and low. 

When William went to see Adelaide by appointment 
the moming after bis interview with her, he had au 
interview with Lord Welter, who told bim, in answer to 
bis inquiries, that Charles was groom to Lieutenant 
Hornby. 

" I promised that I would say nothing about it," he 
continued; "but.I think I ought: and Lady Welter 
has been persuading me to do so, if any inquiries were 
inade, only this moming. I am deuced glad, Bavenshoe» 
that none of you have forgotten him. It would be a 
great shame if you had. He is a good fellow, and has 
been infemally used by some of us — ^by me,Tor instance." 

William, in bis gladness, said, "Never mind, my 
lord ; let bygones be bygones. We shall all be to one 
another as we were before, please God. I have found 
Charles, at all events ; so there is no gap in the old circle, 
except my father's. I had a message for Lady Weiter." 

"She is not down; she is really not well this 
moming, or she could have seen you." 

*'It is only this. Lady Ascot begs that she will 
come over to lunch. My aunt wished she would have 
stopped longer last night." 

"Youraunt?" 

^' My aunt, Lady Ascot." 
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"Ah ! I beg pardon ; I am not quite used to the new 
State of affaiis. Was Lady Welter with Lady Ascot 
last night?" 

William was obliged to say yes^ but feit as if he had 
committed an indiscretion by havjng said anything 
about it. 

" The deuce she was ! " said Lord Welter. " I thought 
she was somewhere eise. Teil my father that I will 
come and see him to-day, if he don't think it would be 
too much for him." 

" Ah, Lord Welter ! you would have come before, if 
you had known — " 

*' I know, I know. You must know that I had my 
leasons for not coming. Well, I hope that you and I 
will be better acquainted in our new positions ; we 
were intimate enough in our old." 

When William was gone, Lord Welter went up to 
his wife's dressing-room, and said — 

" Lady Welter, you are a jeweL If you go on like 
this, you wiU be recognise^ and we shall die at Banford 
— you and I — a rieh and respectable couple. If 'ife and 
ands were pots and paus,' Lady Welter, we should do 
surprisingly welL If, for instance, Lord Saltire could be 
got to like me something better than a mad dog, he 
would leave my father the whole of his landed estate, 
and cut Charles Horton, whilom Bavenshoe, off with 
the comparatively insignificant sum of eighty thousand 
pounds, the amount of his funded pröperty. Eh ! Lady 
Welter." 
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Adelaide actually bounded from her chair. 

"Are you drunk, Welter ?" she said. 

" Seeing that it is but the third hour of the day, I am 
not, Lady Welter. Neither am I a fooL Lord Saltire 
would clear my father now, if he did not know that it 
would be more for my benefit than his. I believe he 
would sooner leave his money to a hospital than see me 
get one farthing of it." 

"Weiter," said Adelaide, eagerly, "if Charles gets 
hold of Lord Saltire again, he will have the whole ; the 
old man adores him. I know it ; I see it all now ; why 
did I never think of it before ? He thinks he is like 
Lord Barkham, his son. There is time yet. If that man, 
William Eavenshoe, comes this moming, you must know 
nothing of Charles. Mind that. Nothing. They muat 
not meet. He may forget him. Mind, Weiter, no 
answer ! " 

She was Walking up and down the room rapidly now, 
and Lord Welter was looking at her with a satiyical 
smile on his face. 

"Lady Welter," he said, " the man, William Eavensh 
hoe, has been here, and has got his answer. By this 
time, Charles is receiving his lordship's blessing." 

" Fool ! " was all that Adelaide could say. 

"Well, hardly that," said Lord Welter. "At least^ 
you should hardly call me so. I understood the position 
of afiPairs long before you. I was a reckless young eu\> 
not to have paid Lord Saltire more court in old times ; 
but I never knew the state of our affairs tili very shortly 
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before the crash came, or I might have done so. In the 
present case^ I have not been such a fooL Charles is 
lestored to Lord Saltire through my instrumentalily. A 
veiy good basis of Operations, Lady Welter." 
- " At a risk of about half a million of money," remarked 
Adelaide. 

"There was no risk in the other course, certainly," 
Said Lord Welter, "for we should never have seen a 
farthing of it And besides, Lady Welter — " 

"WeU!" 

" 1 have your attention. Good. It may seem stränge 
to you, who care about no one in heaven or earth, but I 
love this fellow, this Charles Horton. I always did. 
He is worth all the men I ever met put together. I am 
glad to have been able to give him a lifk this monung. 
Even if I had not been helping myself, I should have 
done it all the same. That is comical, is it not? For 
Lord Saltire's landed property I shall fight The cam- 
paign begins at lunch to-day, Lady Welter ; so, if you 
will be so good as to put on your füll war-paint and 
feathers, we will dig up the tomahawk, and be off on the 
war-trail in your ladyship's brougham. Good-bye for 
the present" 

Adelaide was beaten. She was getting afraid of her 
husband ; afraid of his strong masculine cunning, of his 
reckless courage, and of the stränge apparition of a 
great brutal heart at the bottom of it alL What were all 
her fine-spun female cobwebs worth against such a huge, 
blundering, thieving, hörnet as he ? 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

TO LUNCH WITH LORD ASCOT. 

That same day, Lord Saltire and Lady Ascot were 
sitting in the drawing-room window, in South Audley 
Street, alona He liad come in, as his custom was^ about 
eleven, and found her reading her great old Bible ; he 
had taken up the paper and read away for a time, say- 
ing that he would not interrupt her; she, too, had 
seemed glad to avoid a tüe-^tite conversation, and had 
continued ; but, after a few minutes, he had dropped the 
paper, and med — 

" The deuce ! " 

" My dear James/' said she, " what is the matter ? " 

'' Matter ! why, we have lost a war-steamer, almost 
without a shot fired. The Bussians have got the Tiger ^ 
crew and all. It is nnbearable, Maria ; if they are 
going to blimder like this at the beginning, where will 
itend?" 

Lord Saltire was disgusted with the war from the very 
beginning, in consequence of the French alliance, and so 
the present accident was as fael for his wratL Lady 
Ascot, as loyal a soul as lived, was possibly rather glad 
that something had taken up Lord Saltire's attention 
just then, for she was rather afraid of him this moming. 
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She knew his great dislike for Lord Welter, and ex- 
pected to be scolded for her weakness with regard to 
Adelaide the night before. Moreover, she had the gnilty 
conscioTisness that she had asked Adelaide to come to 
lunch that morning, of which he did not yet know. So 
she was rather glad to have a subject to talk of, not 
personal. 

"And when did it happen, my dear James?" she 
asked. 

" On the twelfth of last month, Lady Ascot Come 
and Sit here in the window, and give an account of your-^ 
seif, will you have the goodness ? " 

Now that she saw it must come, she was as cool and 
as careless as need ba He could not be hard on her. 
Charles was to come home to them that day. She drew 
her chair up, and laid her withered old band on his, and 
ihe two grey heads were bent together. Grey heads but 
green hearts. 

" Look at old Daventry," said Lord Saltire, " on the 
other side of the way. Don't you see him, Maria, 
listening to that organ? He is two years older than I 
am. He looks yoimger." 

" I don't know that he does. He ought to look older. 
She led him a terrible lifa Have you been to see him 
lately?" 

*'What business is that of yours ? So you aie going 
to take Welter's wife back into your good graces, eh, 
my lady?" 

" Yes, James." 
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" * Yes, James ! ' — I have no patience with you. You 
are weaker than water. Well, well, we must forgive her, 
I suppose. She has behaved generous enough about 
Charles, has she not? I rather admire her scolding poor 
William Eavenshoa I must renew our acquaintance." 

" She is Coming to lunch to-day/' 

" I thought you looked guiliy. Is Welter Coming ? " 

Lady Ascot made no reply. Seither at that moment 
would Lord Saltire have heard her if she had. He was 
totally absorbed in the proceedings of his old friend 
Lord Daventry, before mentioned. That venerable 
dandy had listened to the organ until the man had 
played all his tunes twice through, when he had given 
him half a crown, and the man had departed. Lnme- 
diately afterwards, a Punch and Judy had come, which 
Punch and Judy was evidently an acquaintance of his ; 
for, on descrying him, it had hurried on with its atten- 
dant crowd, and breathlessly pitched itself in front of 
him, let down its green curtains, and plunged at once in 
medtas res. The back of the show was towards Lord 
Saltire; but, just as he saw Punch look round the 
comer, to see which way the Devü was gone, he saw 
two pickpockets advance on Lord Daventry from 
difPerent quarters, with feil intentions. They met at 
his tail-<soat pocket, quarrelled, and fought A police- 
man bore down on them; Lord Daventry was still 
unconscious, staring his eyes out of his head. The 
affair was becoming exciting, when Lord Saltire feit 
a warm tear drop on his band. 
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"James/* said Lady Ascot, " don*t be hard on Welter. 
I love Welter. There is good in him ; there is, indeecL 
I know how shamefally he has behaved ; but don't be 
hard on him, James/' 

" My dearest Maria»" said Lord Saltire, " I would 
not give you one moment's nneasiness for the world. 
I do not like Welter. I dislike him. But I will 
treat him for yonr sake and Ascot's as though I 
loved him — there. Now about Charles. He will be 
with XLS to-day, thank Qod. What the deuce are we 
todol" 

"I cannot conceive/* said Lady Ascot; "it is such a 
terrible puzzle. One does not like to move, and yet it 
seems such a sin to stand stilL" 

"No answer to your advertisement, of course?" said 
Lord Saltire. 

" None whatever, It seems stränge, too, with such a 
reward as we have ofifered ; but it was worded so caü- 
tiously, you see/' 

Lord Saltire laughed. " Cautiously, indeed. No one 
could possibly guess what it was about. It was a 
miracle of obscurity ; but it won't do to go any further 
yet." After a pause, he said — "You are perfectly 
oertain of your facts, Maria, for the fiflieth time/' 

** Perfectly certain. I committed a great crime, James. 
I did it for Alicia's sake. Think what my bringing up 
had been, how young I was, and foigive me if you can ; 
excuse me if you cannot." 

"Nonsense about a great crime, Maria. It was a 
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great mistake, certaiiily. If you had only the courage 
to have asked Petre one simple question ! Alicia never 
guessed the fact, of course ? " 

" Never." 

" Do you think, Maria, that by any wüd possibility 
James or Norah knew ? ** 

" How could they possibly ? What a foolish question." 

'* I don't know. Those Eoman Catholics do stränge 
things/' said Lord Saltire, staring out of window at the 
crowd. 

" K she knew, why did she change the child ? " 

« Eh ? " Said Lord Saltire, tuming round. 

" You have not been attending," said Lady Ascot. 

" No, I have not," said Lord Saltire ; " I was looking 
at Daventry." 

"Do you still," Said Lord Saltire, "since all our 
researches and failures, stick to the belief that the place 
was in Hampshire?" 

" I do indeed, and in the north of Hampshire too." 

" I wonder," said Lord Saltire, tuming round suddenly, 
" whether Mackworth knows ? " 

" Of course he does," said Lady Ascot, quietly. 

" Hum," said Lord Saltire, " I had a hold over that 
man once ; but I threw it away as being worthless. I 
wish I had made a bargain for my information. But 
what nonsense ; how can he know ? " 

"Know?" said Lady Ascot, scomfully; "what is 
there a confessor don't know? Don't teil me that all 
Mackworth's power came from finding out poor Densü's 
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faux pas, The man had a sense of power other than 
ihat." 

" Then he never used it," said Lord Saltire. " DensiX 
dear sotü, never knew." 

" I said of sense of power," said Lady Ascot, " which 
gave him his consummate impudence. Densil never 
dreamt of it." 

At this point the policeman had succeeded in captur- 
ing the two pickpockets, and was charging them before 
Lord Daventry. Lord Daventry audibly ofFered them 
ten Shillings a-piece to say nothing about it ; at which 
the crowd cheered. 

if Would it be any nse to ofifer money to the priest — 
say ten thousand pounds or so?" said Lord Saltire. 
" You are a religious woman, Maria, and as such are a 
better judge of a priest's conscience than I. What do 
you think ? " 

" I don't know," said Lady Ascot. " I don't know but 
what the man is high-minded, in his heathenish way. 
You know Cuthbert's story of his having refosed ten 
thousand pounds to hush up the matter about Charles. 
His information would be a blow to the Popish Church 
in the West He would lose position by accepting your 
ofifer. I don't know what his position may be worth. 
You can try him, if all eise fails ; not otherwise, I 
should say. We must have a closer search." 

" When you come to think, Maria, he can*t know. If 
Densil did not know, how could he ? " 

" Old Clififord might have known, and told hiuL" 
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*' If we are successful, and if Adelaide has no children 
— two improbable things — " said Lord Saltire, "why 
then— " 

" Why, then — " said Lady Ascot. " Biit at the worst 
you are going to make Charles a rieh man. Shall you 
teUWilUam?" 

" Not yet. Cuthbert should never be told, I say ; 
but that is Charles's business. I have prepared Wil- 
liam." 

" Cuthbert will not live," said Lady' Ascot. 

"Not a Chance of it, I believe. Marston says his 
heart-complaint does not exist, but I think differently.** 

At this moment, Lord Daventry's o£fer of money 
having been refused, the whole crowd moved ofif in 
procession towards the police-station. First came three 
little girls with big bonnets and babies, who, trying to 
do two things at once — to wit, head the procession by 
superior speed, and at the same time look round at 
Lord Daventry and the pickpockets — succeeded in 
neither, but only brought the three babies' heads in 
violent collision every other step. Next came Lord 
Daventry, resigned. Next the policeman, with a pick- 
pocket in each band, who were giving explanations. 
Next the boys ; after them, the Punch and Judy, which 
had unfortunately seen the attempt made, and must to 
the Station as a witness, to the detriment of business. 
Bringing up the rear were the British public, who 
played practical jokes with one another. The dogs 
kept a parallel course in the gutter, and barked. In 
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tnming the first comer, the procession was cut into, and 
for a time thrown into confosion^ by a light-hearted 
costennonger, who, retuming &om a successM market 
with an empty tarrow, drove it in among them with con- 
sideratle velocity. After which, they disappeared like 
the baseless fabric of a dream, only to be heard of again 
in the police reports. 

"Lord and Lady Welter." 

Lord Saltire had seen them [drive up to the door ; so 
he was quite prepared. He had been laughing intensely, 
but quite silently, at poor Lord Daventry's adventures, 
and so, when he tumed round he had a smüe on his face. 
Adelaide had done kissing Lady Ascot, and was still 
holding both her hands with a look of intense moumfal 
affection. Lord Saltire was so much amused by 
AdeMde's acting, and by her simpUcity in perfonning 
before himself, that, when he advanced to Lord Welter, 
he was perfectly radiant. 

"Well, my dear scapegrace, and how do yaa do?" 
he Said, giving his band to Lord Welter ; ^' a more ill- 
mannered fellow I never saw in my life. To go away 
and hide yourself with that lovely young wife of yours, 
and leave aU us oldsters to bore one another to death. 
What the deuce do you mean by it ? Eh, sir ? " 

Lord Welter did not reply in the same strain. He 
Said — 

" It is very kind of you to receive me like this. I did 
not expect it. Allow me to teil you, that I think your 
manner towards me would not be quite so cordial if you 
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Imew eveiything; there is a great deal that you don't 
know, and which I don*t mean to teil you/' 

It is sometimes quite impossible, even for a writer of 
fiction, a man with carte blanche in the way of invention, 
to give the cause for a man's actions. I have thought 
and thought, and I cannot for the life of me teil you 
why Lord Welter answered Lord Saltire like that, 
whether it was from deep cunning or merely from 
recklessness. K it was cunning, it was cunning of a 
high . Order. It was genius. The mixture of respect 
and kindness towards the person, and of carelessness 
about his favour was — ^well — very creditable. Lord 
Saltire did not think he was acting, and his opinion 
is of some value, I believe. But then, we must remem- 
ber that he was prepared to think the best of Lord 
Welter that day, and must make allowances. I am not 
prepared with an opinion ; let every man form his own. 
I only know that Lord Saltire tapped his teeth with his 
ßnuflf-box and remained silent. Lord Welter, whether 
consciously or no, was nearer the half of a mülion of 
money than he had ever been before. 

But Adelaide's finer sense was ofifended at her hus- 
band's method of proceeding. For one instant, when 
she heard him say what he did, she could have killed 
him. "Eeckless, brutal, selfish," she said fiercely to 
herseif, " throwing a duke's fortune to the winds by sheer 
pbstinacy/' (At this time she had picked up Lady Ascot's 
spectacles, and , was playfully plaeing them on her 
venerable nose.) " I wish I had never seen him. He is 
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maddening. If he only had some brains, where miglit 
not we be?" But the conversation of that moming 
came to her mind with a jar, and the snspicion with it, 
that he had more brains of a sort than she ; that, thongh 
ihey were on a par in morality, there was a strength 
about him, against which her finesse was worthless. 
She knew she could never deceive Lord Saltire, and theie 
was Lord Saltire tapping him on the knee with his 
snnff-box, and talking eamestly and confidentially to 
him. She was beginning to respect her husband. ffe 
dared face that terrible old man with his himdreds of 
thousands ; she trembled in his presence. 

Let US leave her, fooling our dear old friend to the top 
of her bent, and hear what the men were saying. 

"I know you have been, as they say now, 'veiy 
fast,'" Said Lord Saltire, drawing nearer to him. I 
don't want to ask any questions which don*t concem 
me. Tou have sense enough to know that it is worth 
yonr while to stand well with me. Will you answer 
me a few questions which do concem me ? " 

'^ I can make no promises, Lord Saltire. Let me hear 
what they are, will you?" 

''Why," Said Lord Saltire, "about Charles Eavens- 
hoe." 

" About Charles ! " said Lord Welter, looMng up at 
Lord Saltire. " Oh, yes ; any number. I have nothing 
to conceal there. Of course you will know everything. 
I had sooner you knew it &om me than another." 

"I don't mean about Adelaide; let that go by. 
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Perhaps I am glad that thät is as it is. But have you 
known where Charles was lately? Your wife told 
William to come to her this moming ; that is why I 
ask" 

" I have known a very short time. When William 
Eavenshoe came this moming, I gave him every infor- 
mation. Charles will be with you to-day." 

" I am satisfied." 

" I don*t care to justify mysel^ but if it had not been 
for me you would never have seen him. And more. I 
am not the first man, Lord Saltire, who has done what 
I.have done." 

" No, of course not," said Lord Saltira " I can't fling 
the first stone at you ; God forgive me." 

''But you must see, Lord Saltire, that I could not 
have guessed that Ellen was his sister." 

" Hey ? " said Lord Saltire. " Say that again." 

" I say that, when I took Ellen Horton away feom 
Eavenshoe, I did not know that she was Gharles's 
sister." 

Lord Saltire feil back in his chair, and said — 

"GoodGod!" 

" It is very terrible, looked at one way, Lord Saltiie. 
If you come to loök at it another, it amounts to this, 
that she was only, as f ar as I know, a gamekeeper's 
daughter. Do you remember what you said to Charles 
and me, when we were rusticated ? " 

''Yes. I said that one vice was considered more 
venial than another vice now-a-days ; and I say so stilL 
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I had sooner that you had died of delirium tremens in 
a ditch than done this." 

"So had not I, Lord Saltire. When I became 
involved with Adelaide, I thought Ellen was provided 
for; I, even then, had not heard this esclandre about 
Charles. She refused a splendid oflfer of mamage before 
she left me." 

" We thought she was dead. Where is she gone ? " 

"I have no idea. She refused everything. She 
stayed on as Adelaide's maid, and left us suddenly. We 
have lost all trace of her.** 

" What a miserable, dreadful business ! *' said Lord 
Saltire. 

"Very so," said Lord Welter. "Hadn't we better 
change the subject, my lord ? " he added drily. " I am 
not at all sure that I shall submit to much more cross- 
questioning. You must not push me too far, or I shall 
get savage." 

" I won't," Said Lord Saltire. " But, Welter, for God's 
sake, answer me two more questions. Not offensive 
ones, on my honour." 

"Fifty, if you will; only consider my rascally 
temper." 

" Yes, yes ! When EUen was with you, did she ever 
hint that she was in possession of any information about 
the Ravenshoes V 

" Yes ; or rather, when she went, she left a letter, and 
in it she said that she had something to teil Charles." 
Good, good ! " said Lord Saltire. " She may know. 
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We must find her. Now, Charles is Coming here to-day. 
Had you better meet him, Welter ? " 

" We have met before. All that is past is forgiven 
between us." 

"Met!" said Lord Saltire eagerly. "And what did 
he say to you 1 Was there a scene, Welter 1 " 

Lord Welter paused before he answered, and Lord 
Saltire, the wise, looked out of the window. Once Lord 
Welter seemed going to speak, but there was a catch in 
his breatk The second attempt was more fortunate. 
He said, in a low voice — 

" Why, I'U teil you, my lord. Charles Eavenshoe is 
broken-hearted." 

" Lord and Lady Hainault." 

And Miss Corby, and Gus, and Flora, and Archy, the 
footman might have added, but was probably afraid of 
spoiling his period. 

It was rather awkward. They were totally un- 
expected, and Lord Hainault and Lord Welter had not 
met since Lord Hainault had denounced Lord Welter at 
Tattersall's. It was so terribly awkward that Lord 
Saltire recovered his spirits, and looked at the two 
young men with a smile. The young men disappointed 
him, however, for Lord Hainault said, " How d ye do, 
Weiter?" and Lord Welter said, "How do, Hainault?" 
and the matter was settled, at all events for the present. 

When all salutations had been exchanged among the 
ladies, and Archy had hoisted himself up into Mary's 
lap, and Lady Hainault had imperially settled herseif in 
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a chair, wiih Flora at lier knee, exacüy opposite 
Adelaide, there was a silence for a moment, duiing which 
it became apparent tliat Gus had a question to ask of 
Lady Ascoi Mary trembled, but the others were not 
quite sorry to have the silence broken. Gus, haying 
obtained leave of the honse, wished to know, whether or 
not Satan, shoiüd he repent of his sins, wonld have ä 
Chance of regaining his former position ? 

''That silly Scotch nnrsemaid. has been reading 
Bums's poems to him, I suppose/' said Lady Hainault ; 
iinless Mary herseif has been doing so. Mary prefers 
anything to Watts's hymns, Lady Asoot." 

" You mnst not believe one word Lady Hainault says, 
Lady Ascot," said Mary. " She has been shamefally 
worsted in an argument, and she is resorting to all 
sorts of unfair means to tum the scales. I never read, a 
word of Bums's poems in my life." 

" You will be pleased not to believe a Single word 
Miss Corby says, Lady Ascot," said Lady Hainault 
" She iias convicted herseif. She sings ' The banks and 
braes of bonny Doon' — ^very badly, I will allow, but still 
she sings it" 

There was a laugh at this. Anything was better 
than the silence which had gone before. It became 
evident that Lady Hainault would not speak to Ade- 
laida It was very uncomforfcable. Dear Maiy would 
have got up another Mendly passage of arms with I^ady 
Hainault, but she was too nervous. She would have 
even drawn out Gus, but she saw that Gus, dear fellow, 
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was not in a humour to be trusted that moming. He 
evidentiy was aware that the dogs of war were loose, 
and was champing the bit like a war-horse. Lady Ascot 
was as nervous as Mary, dying to say something, but 
unabla Lady Hainault was cahnly inexorable, Ade* 
leide sublimely indifiPerent K you will also consider 
that Lady Ascot was awaiting news of Charles — ^nay, 
possibly Charles himself — and that, in asking Adelaide 
to lunch, she had overlooked the probability that 
William wonld bring him back with him — ^that Lord 
Welter had come without invitation, and that the Hain- 
aults were totally imexpected — ^you will think that the 
dear old lady was in about as imcomfortable a position 
as she cotQd be, and that any event, even the house 
catching fire, mnst change matters for the better. 

Not at alL They say that, when things come to the 
worst, they must mend. That is imdeniable. But when 
are they at the worst ? Who can teil that ? Lady Ascot 
thought they were at the worst now, and was taking 
comfort And then the footman threw open the door, 
and annonnced — 

" Lady Hainault and Miss Hicks." 

At this point Lady Ascot lost her temper, and ex- 
claimed aloud, " This is too much ! " They thought old 
Lady Hainault did not hear her ; but she did, and so 
did Hicks. They heard it fast enough, and remembered 
it too. 

In great social catastrophes, minor differences are 
forgotten. In the Indian mutiny, people spoke to one 
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anoiher, and made friends, who were at bitterest variance 
before. There are crises so temble that people of all 
creeds and shades of political opinion must combine 
against a common enemy. This was one. When this 
dreadfal old woman made her totally nnexpected en-^ 
trance, and when Lady Ascot showed herseif so entirely 
without discretion as to exclaim aloud in the way she 
did, yomig Lady Hamaidt and Adelaide were so horri- 
fied, so suddenly qnickened to a sense of impending^ 
dangei; that they began talking loudly and somewhat 
affectionately to one another. And young Lady Hain- 
anlt, whose self-possession was scattered to the four 
winds by this last misfortune, began asking Adelaide all 
about Lady Brittlejug's drum, in fall hearing of her 
manmia-in-law, who treasured up every word she said. 
And, just as she became conscious of saying wildly that 
she was so sorry she could not have been there — as^ 
if Lady Brittlejug would ever have had the impudence 
to ask her — she saw Lord Saltire, across the room, 
looking quietly at her, with the expression on his face 
of one of the idols at Abou SimbeL 

Tum Lady Ascot once fairly to bay, you would (if 
you can forgive slang) get very little change out of her. 
She came of vaüant blood. No Headstall was ever yet 
known to refuse his fence. Even her poor brother, 
showing as he did traces of wom-out blood (the men 
always go a generation or two before the women), had 
been a desperate rider, ofifered to kick Fouquier Tinville 
at his trial, and had kept Simon waiting on the guillo- 
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tine while he pared his nails. Her ladyship rose and 
accepted battle ; she advanced towards old Lady Hain- 
ault, and^ leaning on her crutched stick, began — 

" And how do you do, my dear Lady Hainault ? " 

She thought Lady Hainaiilt would say something 
very disagreeable, as she usually did. She looked at 
her, and was snrprised to see how altered she was* 
Uiere was something about her looks that Lady Ascot 
did not like. 

" My dear Lady Ascot,'* said old Lady Hainault, " I 
thank you. I am a very old woman. I never folget 
my Mends, I assnre you. Hicks, is Lord Hainault 
here? — I am very blind, you wiU be glad to hear, Lady 
Ascot. Hicks, I want Lord Hainault instantly. Fetch 
him to me, you stupid woman. Hainault ! Hainault ! " 

Our Lady Hainault rose suddenly, and put her arm 
round her waist "Mamma," she said, "what do you 
want?" 

"I want Hainault, you foolish girL Is that him? 
Hainault, I have made the will, my dear boy. The 
rogue came to me, and I told him that the will was 
made, and that Britten and Sloane had witnessed it 
Did I do right or not, eh? Ha 1 ha! I followed you 
here to teil you. Don*t let that woman Ascot insult me, 
Hainault She has committed a felony, that woman. 
I'U have her prosecuted. And all to get that chit 
Alicia married to that pale-faced papist, Petre Eavens- 
hoe. She thinks I didn't know it, does she? I knew 
she knew it well enough, and I knew it too, and I have 
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committed a felony too, in holding my tongue, and well 
both go to Bridewell, and — " 

Lord Saltire here came up, and qnietly oflFered her his 
arm. She took it and departed, muttering to hersel£ 

I must mention here, that the circumstance men- 
tioned by old Lady Hainaiüt, of liaving made a will, has 
nothing to do with the story. A wiU had existed to the 
detriment of Lady Hainaiüt and Miss Hicks, BJid she 
had most honourably made another in their favour. 

Lady Ascot wonld have given worlds to nnsay many 
things she had heretofore said to her. It was evident 
that poor old Lady Hainault's mind was failing. Lady 
Ascot wonld have prayed her foigiveness on her knees, 
bnt it was too late. Lady Hainault never appeared in 
pnblicagain. She died a short time ailer this, and, as I 
mentioned before, left poor Miss Hicks a rieh woman. 
Very few people knew how mnch good there was in the 
poor old souL Let the Casterton tenantry testify. 

On this occasion her appearance had, as we have 
Seen, the efifect of reconciling Lady Hainault and 
Adelaide« A very few minutes affcer her departure 
Wüliam entered the room, followed by Hornby, whom 
none of them had ever seen before. 

They saw from Wüliam's face that something firesh 
was the matter. He introduced Hornby, who seemed 
concemed, and then gave an open note to Lord Saltire. 
He read it over, and then said — 

"This unhappy boy has disappeared again. Appa-* 
rently his interview with you determined him, my dear 
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Lady Welter. Can you give us any clue ? This is his 
letter : "— 

''Dbae Lieutenant, — I must say good-bye even to 
you, my last Meni I was recognised in your Service 
to-day by Lady Welter, and it will not do for me to stay 
in it any longer. It was a piece of madness ever taJdng 
to such a line of life." 

[Here there were three lines carefully erased. Lord 
Saltire mentioned it, and Hornby qnietly said, " I erased 
those lines previons to showing the letter to any one ; 
tbey referred to exceedingly private matters." Lord 
Saltire bowed, and continued,] 

"A hiindred thanks for your kindness; you have 

been to me more like a brother than a master. We 

shall meet again, when you little expect it. Pray 

don't £tssist in any search after me ; it wiU be quite 

useless. 

"Chaeles Hobton." 

Adelaide came forward as pale as death. " I believe 
I am the cause of this. I did not dream it would have 
made him alter his resolution so suddenly. When 
I saw him yesterday he was in a groom's livery. 
I told him he was disgracing himself, and told him, if 
he was desperate to go to the war." 

They looked at one another in silence. 

" Then," Lady Ascot said, " he has enlisted, I suppose. 
I wonder in what regiment ? — could it be in yours, Mr. 
Hornby ?" 
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"The very last in which he wordd, I shonld say,** 
Said Hornby, " if he wants to conceal himself. He 
mnst know that I shonld find him at once." 

So Lady Ascot was greaüy pooh-poohed by the other 
wiseacres, she being light all the time. 

"I ihink," Said Lord Saltire to Lady Ascot, "that 
perhaps we had better take Mr. Hornby into our con- 
fidence." She agreed^ and, after the Hainanlts and 
Welters were gone, Hornby remained behind with fhem, 
and heard things which rather surprised him. 

" Liqniries at the depöts of varions r^iments wonld 
be as good a plan as any. Meanwhile I will give any 
assistance in my power. Pray, wonld it not be a good 
plan to advertise for him, and State all the dicmn* 
stances of the case ? " 

"Why, no," said Lord Saltire, "we do not wish to 
make known all the circnmstances yet Other interests 
have to be consnlted, and onr information is not yet 
complete. Complete ! we have nothing to go on but 
mere snrmise." 

" You will think me inquisitive," said Hornby. " But 
yon little know what a right (I had aknost said) I have 
to ask these qnestions. Does the present Mr. Savenshoe 
know of all this ? " 

" Not one worA" 

And so Hornby departed with Wüliam, and said 
nothing at all about Ellen. As they left the door a 
little shoe-black looked inquisitively at them, and 
seemed as though he wonld speak. They did not notice 
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♦the child. He could have told them what they wanted 
to know, but how were they to guess that? 

Impossible. Actually, according to the sagacious 
Welter, half a million pounds, and other things, going 
a-begging, and a dirty little shoe-black the only human 
being who knew where the heir was ! A pig is an 
an obstinate anünal, likewise a sheep ; but what pig or 
sheep was ever so provoking in its obstinacy as Charles 
in his good-natured, weU-meaning, blundering stupidity ? 
In a very short time you will read an advertisement 
put into the Times by Lady Ascot's solicitor, which 
wiU Show you the reason for some of the great anxiety 
which she and others feit to have him on the spot. At 
first Lady Ascot and Lord Saltire lamented his absence, 
from the hearty goodwill they bore him ; but, aa time 
wore on, they began to get deeply solicitous for his 
retum for other reasons. Lady Ascot's hands were tied. 
She was in a quandary, and. when the intelKgence came 
of his having enlisted, and there seemed nearly a cer- 
tainty of his being shipped off to foreign parts, and 
killed before she could get at him, she was in a still 
greater quandary. Suppose, before being killed, he was 
to marry some one ? " Good heavens, my dear James, 
was ever an unfortunate wretch punished so before for 
keeping a secret?** 

" I should say not, Maria," said Lord Saltire cooUy. 
"I declare I love the lad better the more trouble he 
gives one. There never was such a dear obstinate dog. 
Welter has been making his court, and has made it well 
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— ^with an aar of rufl&an-like simplicity, which was 
charming, because noveL I, even I, can hardly teil 
whether it was real or not. He has ten times the brains 
of liis shallow-pated little wife, whose manoeuvres, my 
dear Maria, I shotQd haye thonght even yon, not oidi- 
narily a sagacious person, might have seen through." 

" I believe the girl loves me ; and don*t be rade, 
James." 

"I believe she don't care twopence for you ; and 
I shall be as rude as I please, Maria." 

Poor Lord Ascot Lad a laugh at tbis little battle 
between bis mother and her old Mend. So Lord Saltire 
tnmed to bim and said — 

"At balf-past one to-morrow moming, you will be 
awakened by tbree ruffians in crape masks, witb pistols, 
who will take you out of bed with horrid tbreats, and 
walk you upstairs and down in your shirt, until you 
bave placed all your money and valuables into 'tbeir 
hands. They will efifect an entrance by removing 
a pane of glass, and introducing a small boy disgnised 
as a shoe-black, wbo will give them admittance." 

" Good Gad ! ** said Lord Ascot, "what are you talldng 
about?" 

'* Don't you see tbat shoe-black over the way ? " said 
Lord Saltire. " He has been watching the house through 
two hours; the burglars are going to put him in at 
the back-kitchen window. There comes Daventry back 
from the police-station. I bet you a sovereign he has 
bis boots cleaned." 
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Poor Lord Ascot jumped at the bet like an old war- 
horse. " Td have given you three to one if you had 
waited." 

Lord Daventry had indeed reappeared on the scene ; 
his sole attendant was one of the little girls with a big 
bonnet and a baby, before mentioned, who had evidently 
followed him to the police-station, watched him in, and 
then accompanied him home — staring at him as at 
a man of dark experiences^ a man not to be lost sight 
of on any acconnt, lest some new and exciting thing 
shonld befall him meanwhila This young lady, having 
absented herseif some two hours on this errand, and 
having thereby deprived the baby of its natural nourish- 
ment, was now suddenly encountered by an angiy 
mother, and^ knowing what she had to expect, was 
forced to "dodge" her infiiriated parent round and 
round Lord Daventry, in a way which made that 
venerable nobleman giddy, and caused him to stop^ 
shut his eyes, and feebly oflfer them money not to do 
it any more. Ultimately the young lady was caught 
and cuffed, the baby was refreshed, and his lordship 
free. 

Lord Saltire won his pound, to his great delight 
Such an event as a shoe-black in South Audley Street 
was not to be passed by. Lord Daventry entered into 
conversation with our little friend, asked him if he 
went to school? if he could say the Lord's Prayer? how 
much he made in the day ? whether his parents were 
alive ? and ultimately had his boots cleaned, and gave 
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the boy half-a-crown. After which he disappeared ftom 
the scene, and, like many of our laige staff of super- 
numeraries, from this history for evermore — he has 
served his turn with us. Let us dismiss the kind- 
hearted old dandy, with our best wishes. 

Lord Saltire saw him give the boy the half-crown. 
He saw the boy pocket it as though it were a hal^enny ; 
and afterwards continue to watch the honse, as before. 
He was more sure than ever that the boy meant no 
good. If he had known that he was waiting for one 
chanice of seeing Charles again, perhaps he would have 
given him half-arcrown himself What a difference one 
Word from that boy would have made in our story ! 

When they came back from dinner, there was the 
boy still lying on the pavement, leaning against his box. 
The little girl who had had her ears boxed came and 
talked to him for a time, and went on. After a time she 
came back with a quartem loaf in her band, the crumbs 
of which she picked as she went along, after the manner 
of children sent on an errand to the baker's. When she 
had gone by, he rose and leant against the railings, 
as though lingering, loth to go. 

Once more, later, Lord Saltire looked out, and the boy 
was stiU there. " I wonder what the poor little rogue 
wants?" Said Lord Saltire ; " I have half a mind to go 
and ask him." But he did not. It was not to be, my 
lord. Tou might have been with Charles the next 
moming at Windsor. Tou might have been in time if 
you had ; you will have a diflerent sort of meeting with 
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him than that, if you meet him at all. Beyond the 
grave, my lord, that meeting must be. Possibly a 
happier one, who knows ? who dare say ? 

The 8ummer night closed in, but the boy lingered 
yet, to See, if perchance he might, the only friend he 
ever had ; to hear, if he might, the only voice which 
had ever spoken genüy and kindly to him of higher 
things : the only voice which had told him that stiange, 
wild tale, scarce believed as yet, of a glörious immor- 
tality. 

The streets began to get empty. The people paBsed 

hin) — 

" Ones and twos. 
And groups ; the latest said the night grew chill, 
And hastened ; but he loitered ; whilst the dewB 
FeU &8t, he loitered stiU." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

LADY HAINAULTS BLOTTINO-BOOK. 

In flie natural course of events, I ought now to foUow 
Charles in liis military career, step by step. But ihe 
fact is that I know no more about the details of hprse- 
soldiering than a marine, and, therefdre, I cannot It is 
within the bounds of possibility that the reader may 
congratiüate himself on my ignorance, and it may also 
be possible that he has good reason for so doing. 

Within a fortnight after Homby's introduction to 
Lord Saltire and Lady Ascot, he was ofif with the head- 
quarters of his regiment to Vama. The dep6t was at 
Windsor, and there, nnknown to Hornby, was Charles, 
diilling and drilling. Two more troops were to follow 
the head-quarters in a short time, and so well had 
Charles stuck to his duty that he was considered fit to 
take his place in one of them. Before his moustaches 
were properly grown, he found himself a soldier in good 
eamest. 

In all his troubles this was the happiest time he had, 
for he had got rid of the feeling that he was a disgraced 
man. If he must wear a livery, he would wear the 
Queen's ; there was no disgrace in that. He was a 
soldier, and he would be a hero. Sometimes, perhaps. 
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he thought for a moment that he, with his two thousand 
poiinds worth of education, might have been better 
employ ed than in Uttering a horse, and swash-bucklering 
about among the Windsor taverns ; but he did not think 
long about it. If there were any disgrace in the matter, 
there was a time Coming soon, by all accounts, when the 
disgrace wonld be wiped out in fire and blood. On 
Sunday, when he saw the Eton lads Streaming up to 
the terrace, the old Shrewsbury days, and the past 
generally^ used to come back to him rather unpleasantly ; 
but the bügle put it all out of his head again in a 
moment Were there not the three most famous armies 
in the world gathering, gathering, for a feast of ravens ? 
Was not the world looking on in silence and awe, to see 
England, France, and Bussia locked in a death-grip? 
Was not he to make one at the merry meeting ? Whö 
could think at such a time as this? 

The time was gettiog short now. In five days they 
were to start for Southampton, to foUow the head- 
quarters to Constantinople, to Yama, and so into the 
dark thunder-cloud beyond He feit as certain that he 
would never come back again, as that the sun would 
rise on the morrow. 

He made the last energetic effort that he made at alL 
It was like the last struggle of a drowning man. He says 
that the way it happened was this. And I bclieve him, 
for it was one of his own mad impulses, and, like all his 
other impulses, it came too late. They came branking 
into some pot-house, half a dozen of them, and tedked 
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lond about this and that, and one yoiing lad among 
ihem Said, that "he would give a thousand poiinds, if he 
had it, to See bis sister before be went away, for fear she 
sbonld tbink tbat be bad gone offwitbout tbinking of b^' 

Gbarles left tbem, and walked up tbe street. As he 
walked, bis purpose grew. He went straigbt to the 
qnarters of a certain comet, son to tbe major of the 
legimenii and aaked to speak to him. 

Tbe comet, a quiet, smootb-faced boy, Kstened pa- 
tiently to wbat be bad to say, but sbook bis bead and 
told bim be feared it was impossible. But, be said, after 
a pause, be would belp bim all be could. Tbe next 
moming be took bim to tbe major wbile be was alone 
at breakfast, and Charles laid bis case before him sa 
well, that the kind old man gave bim leave to go te 
London at four o'clock, and come back by tbe last traiii^ 
tbat same evening. 

Tbe Ducbess of Cbesbire's ball was the last and 
greatest whicb was given that season. It was> they say^ 
in some sort like tbe Ducbess of Eicbmond's ball before 
Waterloo. Tbe story I have heard is that Lord George 
Barty persuaded bis motber to give it, because be was- 
sure that it would be tbe last baU be sbould ever dance 
at At all events tbe ball was given, and be was rigbt ; 
for he sailed in the same ship with Charles four days 
after, and was killed at Balaclava. However, we have 
nöihing to do with that. All we have to do with is tbe 
fact, that it was a very great ball indeed, and that Lady 
Hainault was going to it. 
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Some traditions and customs grow by degrees into 
laws, ay^ and into laws less frequently broken than those 
made and provided by Parliament. Allow people to 
walk across the comer of one of your fields for twenty 
years, and there is a right of way, and they may walk 
across that field tili the crack of doom. AUow a man to 
build a hut on yonr property, and live in it for twenty 
years, and you can't get rid of him. He gains a right 
there. (T never was annoyed in either of these ways 
myseK, for reasons which I decline to mention ; but it 
is the law, I believe.) There is no law to make the 
young men fire o£F guns at one's gate on the 5th of Ko- 
,vember, but they never miss doing it. (I found some 
of the men using their rifles for this purpose last 
year, and had to fdlminate abont it) To foUow out 
the argumenta there was no rule in Lord Hainaulfs 
house that the children should always come in and see 
their aunt dress for a balL But they always did] and 
Lady Hainault herseif, though she could be perfectly 
determined, never dared to question their right. 

They behaved very welL Flora brought in a broken 
picture-broom, which, stuck into an old straw hat of 
Archy's, served her for feathers. She also made unto 
herseif a newspaper fan. 6us had an old twelfbh-cake 
omament on Hs breast for a star, aud a tape round bis 
neck for a garter. In this guise they represented the 
Duke and Duchess of Cheshire, and received . their 
:<K)mpany in a comer, as good as gold. As for Archy, he 
nursed his cat, sucked his thumb, and looked at his aunt 
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Mary was "by way of " helping Lady Hamanlt's 
maidy but she was very clmnsy about it, and her Iiands 
jshook a good deal Lady Hainatdt, at last looking up, 
oaw that she was deadly pale, and crying. So, instead 
of taking any notice, she dismissed the children as 
soon as she could^ as a first step towards being left 
alonewith Mary. 

Gus and Mora, finding that they must go, changed 
the game, and made beheve that they were at court^ ajid 
that their aunt was the Queen. So they dexterously 
backed to the door and bowed themselves out Aichy 
was lord chamberlain, or gold stick, or wbat not, and had 
to follow them in the same way. He was less successfdl, 
fqr he had to walk backwards, sucking bis ihumb, and 
nursing bis cat upside down (she was a patieut cat, and 
was as much accustomed to be nursed that way as any 
other). He got on very well tiU he came to the door, 
when he feU on the back of bis head, crushing his cat 
and biting his thumb to the bona Gus and Hoia 
picked him up, saying that lord chambedains never 
ciied when they feil on the backs of their heads. Bat 
Archy, poor dear, was obliged to cry a little, the more so 
as the dear cat had bolted upstaiis, with her tail as big 
as a fox's, and Archy was afraid she. was angry with 
him, which seemed quite possible. So Mary had to go 
out and take him to the nursery« He would stop his 
crying, he said, if she would teil him the stoiy of Ivedy 
Avedy. So she told it him quite to the end, where the 
baffled old sorcerer, Gongolo, gets into the plate-wanner 
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with bis three farthings and the brass soup-ladle, shuts 
the door after him, and disappears for ever. After 
which sbe went iown to Lady Hainault's room again. 

Lady Hainaiüt was alone now. She was sitting 
before ber dressing-table, witb ber bands fylded, appa- 
rently looking at berself in tbe glass. Sbe took no 
notice of wbat sbe bad seen ; tbougb, now tbey were 
alone togetber, sbe determined tbat Mary sbould teil 
ber wbat was tbe matter — ^for, in trutb, sbe was very 
anxious to know. Sbe never looked at Mary wben sbe 
came in ; sbe only said — 

" Mary, my love, bow do I look?" 

" I never saw you look so beautiful before," said Mary. 

"I am glad of tbat. Hainault is so ridicnlonsly 
proud of me, tbat I really deligbt in looking my best. 
Now, Mary, let me bave tbe necklace ; tbat is all, I 
beüeve, unless you would like me to put on a little 
rouge.'* 

Mary taied to laugb, but could not. Her bands weie 
shaking so tbat tbe jewels were clicking togetber as sbe 
beld tbem. Lady Hainault saw tbat sbe must belp 
ber to speaky but sbe bad no occasiön ; tbe necklace 
belped ber. 

It was a very singalar necklace, a Hainault beirloom, 
wbicb Lady Hainault always wore on grand öccasions 
to please ber busband. Tbere was no otber necklace 
like it anywbere, tbougb some folks wbo did not own it 
said it was old-fasbioned, and sbould be reset It wa» a 
collar of nine points, tbe ends of brilliants, runnii^ 
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upwaxds as the points broadened into larger rose 
diamoads. The eye, catching the end of the points, was 
dazzled with yellow light, which faded into red as the 
rays of the laxger roses oveipowered the brilliants : and 
at the uppei: rim the soft crimson haze of light melted, 
oveipowered, into nine blazing great rubies« It seemed, 
however, a shame to hide such a beautiful neck by such 
a glorious bauble. 

Mary was trying to clasp it on, but her fingers failed, 
and down went the jewels clashing on the floor. The 
next moment she was down too, on her knees, clutchiog 
Lady Hainanlt's hand, and saying, or trying to say, in 
spite of a passionate burst of sobbing, " Lady Hainault, 
let me see him ; let me see him, or I shall die." 

Lady Hainault tumed suddenly upon her, and laid 
her disengaged hand upon her hair. "Mylittle dar- 
ling," she said, "my pretty little bird." 

"You must let me see him. You could not be so 
orueL I always loved him, not like a sister, oh ! not 
like a sister, woe to me. As you love Lord Hainault ; 
I know it now." 

"My poor little Mary. I always thought something 
of this kind." 

" He is Coming to-night He sails to-morrow or next 
day, and I shall never see him again." • 

" Sails I where for ? " 

" I don't know ; he does not say. But you must let 
me see him. He don't dream I care for him, Lady 
Hainault. But I must see him, or I shall die." 
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^'You shall See him; but who is it? Any onej 
know?" 

" Who is it ? Who could it be but Chaxles Eavens- 
hoe?" 

"Good God! Coming here to-night! Mary, ring 
the bell for Alwright. Send round to South Audley 
Street for Lord Saltire, or William Eavenshoe, or some 
of them. They are dying to catch him. There is some- 
thing more in their eagemess than you or I know of. 
Send at once, Mary, or we shall be too latie. When does 
he come? Get up, my dear. My poor Kttle Mary. I 
am so sorry. Is he Coming here ? And how soon will 
he come, dear? Do be calm. Think what we may do 
for him. He should be here now. Stay, I will write 
a note — just one line. Where is my blotting-book? 
Alwright, get my blotting-book. And stay ; say that, if 
any one calls for Miss Corby, he is to be shown into the 
drawing-room at once. Let us go there, Mary.** 

Alwright had meanwhile, not having heard the last 
sentence, departed to the drawing-room, and possessed 
herseK of Lady Hainault's portfoüo, meaning to carry 
it up to the dressing-room ; then she had remembered 
the message about any one calling being shown up to 
the drawing-room, and had gandered down to the hall 
to give it to the porter; after which she gandered 
upstairs to the dressing-room again, thinking that Lady 
Hainault was there, and missing both her and Mary 
fix)m having gone downstairs. So, whüe she and Mary 
were looking for the blotting-book impatiently in the 
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drawing-room, the door was opened, and the servant 
announced, " A gentleman to see Miss Corby/' 

He had discreeÜy said a gentleman, for he did not 
like to say an Hussar. Mary tumed round and saw a 
man all scarlet and gold before her, and was friglitened 
and did not know him. But when he said, " Mary," in 
the old, old voice, there came such a rush of bygone 
times, bygone words, scenes, sounds, meetings and 
partings, sorrows and joys, into her wild, warm little 
heart, that, with a low, loving, tender cry, she ran to 
liim and hid her face on his bosom.^ 

And Lady Hainault swept out of the room after that 
unlucky blotting-book. And I intend to go after her, 
out of mere poUteness, to help her to find it I will not 
submit to be lectured for makdng an aposiopesis. If any 
think they could do this business better than L let 
them coniunicate with the publishers, and finish the 
story for themselves. I decline to go into that drawing- 
room at present. I shall wander upstairs into my lady's 
Chamber, after that goosey-gander Alwright, and see 
what she has done with the blotting-book. 

Lady Hainault found the. idiot of a woman in her 
dressing-room, looking at herseif in the glass, with the 

blotting-book under her arm. The maid looked as 

• 

^ Ab a matter of corioaity I tried to write this paragraph from the 
woxd ''Mary," to the word ''bosom," without using a single word 
derived from the Latin. After having taken all possible pains to do so, 
I f omid there were eight out of fortj-eight. I think it is hardly posri- 
ble to reduce the proportion lower, and I think it is imdesirable to 
reduoe it so low. 
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f oolisli as people generally do who are caught looking at 
ihemselves in the glass. (How disconcerting it is to be 
found Standing on a cliair before the ohinmey-glass, 
just to have a look at your entire figore before going to 
a pariy!)^ But Lady Hainault said nothing to her; 
but, taking the book firom tinder her arm, she sat down 
and fiercely scrawled off a note to Lord Saltire^ to be 
opened by any of them, to say that Charles Bavenshoe 
was then in her house, and to come in God's name. 

'' I haye caged their bird for them," she said out loud 
when she had jnst finished and was folding up the 
letter ; '^ they will owe me a good turn for this." 

The maid^ who had no notion anything was the 
. matter, had been surreptitiously looking in the- glass 
agaiB, and wondering whether her nose was reaUy so 
very red afber all Wheh Lady Hainault spoke thus 
aloud to hersel^ she gaye a goilty start, and said, 
" Lmnediately, my lady," whidi you will perceive was 
not exactly appropriate to the occasion. 

"Don't be a goose, my good old Alwright, and don't 
tread on my necklace, Alwright; it is close at your 
feet." 

So it was. Lying where Mary had dropped it Al- 
wright thought she must have knocked it off the 
dressing-table ; but, when Lady Hainault told her that 
Miss Gorby had dropped it there, Alwright began to 
wonder why her ladyship had not thought it worth 
while to pick it up again. 

1 Whioh is a oiib from Sir E. B. L. B. L. 
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*'Put it on while I seal this letter, will you ? I can- 
not trust you, Alwright ; I must go myselt" She went 
out of the room and quickly downstairs to the halL 
All this had taken but a few minutes ; she had humed 
as much as was possible, but the tiiue seems longer to 
US, because, following my usual plan of playing the 
fool on important occasions, I have been telling you 
about the lady-maid's nose. She went down quickly to 
the hall, and sent off one of the men to South Audley 
Street with her note, giving hün Orders to run all the 
way, and personally to see Lady Ascot, or some one eise 
of those named. After this she came upstairs again. 

When she came to the drawing-room door, Charles 
was Standing at it '' Lady Hainault/' he said, " wöuld 
you come here, please? Poor Mary has fainted" 

" Poor thing," seid Lady Hainault " I will come to 
her. One word, Mr. Eavenshoe. Oh, do think one 
instant of this fatal, miserable resolution of yonis. 
Think how fond we have all been of you. Think of 
the love that your cousin and Lady Ascot bear for you, 
and communicate with them. At all events stay ten 
minutes more, and see one of them. I must go to poor 
Mary." 

"Dear Lady Hainault, you will not change my 
resolution to stand alone. There is a source of disgiace 
you probably know nothing of. Besides, nothing short 
of an Order in Council could stop me now. We sail 
for the East in twenty-four hours." 

They had just time for this, very hurriedly spoken. 
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for poor litÜe Mary had done what she never had done 
before in her life, fainted away. Lady Hamanlt and 
Charles went into the drawing-room. 

Just before this, Alwright, Coming downstairs, had 
Seen her most sacred mistress standing at the drawing- 
room door, talking familiarly and eamestly to a common 
soldier. Her ladyship had taken his band in hers, and 
was laying her other band npon bis breast Alwright 
sat down on the stairs. 

She was a poor feeble tbing, and it was too mnch for 
her. She was Casterton-bred, and had a feeling for the 
bononr of the family. Her first impulse was to run to 
Lord Hainault's dressing-room door and lock bim in. 
Her next was to rock herseif to and fix> and moan. 
She foUowed the latter of tbese two impnlses. Mean- 
wbile, Lady Hainault had sncceeded in bringing poor 
Mary to berself. Charles had seen her bending over 
the poor little lifeless body^ and blessed her. Presently 
Lady Hainault said, " She is better now, Mr. Eavenshoe, 
will you come and speak to her?" There was no 
answer. Lady Hainault thought Charles was in the 
little drawing-room, and had not heard her. She 
went there. It was dimly ligbted, but she saw in a 
moment that it was empty. She grew frigbtened» and 
hurriedly went out on to the stairs. There was no 
one there. She hurried down, and was met by the 
weeping Alwright 

"He is safe out of the house, my lady," said that 
brilliant geniua " I saw him come out of the drawing- 
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room, and I ran down and sent the hall porter on a 
message, and let him out myseli Oh! my lady! my 
lady!" 

Lady Hainault was a perfect-tempered woman, but 
she could not stand this. " Alwright," she said, *' you 
are a perfect, hopeless, imbecüe idiot Gro and teil bis 
lordship to come to me instantly. Instantly! do you 
hear? I wouldn't/' she continued to herseif when 
Alwright was gone, " face Lord Saltire alone after this 
for a thousand pounds." 

What was the resnlt of Charles's interview wiih 
Mary ? Sünply this. The poor little thing had inno- 
cently shown him, in a way he could not mistake, that 
she loved him with all her haart and souL And, when 
he left that rootn, he had swom £^n oath to himself that 
he would use all his ingenuity to prevent her ever 
setting eyes on him again. " I am low and degraded 
enough now,** he said to himself; *'but if I gave that 
poor innocent child the opportunity of nourishing her 
love for me, I should be too low to live/* 

He did not contemplate the possibility, you see, of 
raising himself to her leveL "So, He was too much 
broken down for that. Hope was dead with him. He 
had always been a man of less than average strength of 
will ; and two or three disasters — ^terrible disasters they 
were, remember — ^had made him such as we see him, a 
helpless, drifting log upon the sea of chance What 
Lord Welter had said was terribly true, "Charles 
Eavenshoe is broken-hearted." But to the very last he 
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was a just, honourable, true, kind-hearted man. A 
man in ten thousand. Call him fool, if you wilL I 
cannot gainsay you there. But when you have said 
that, you have finished. 

Did he love Mary ? Yes, from this time forward, he 
loved her as she loved him ; and, the darker the night 
grew, that star bumed steadily and more steadily yet 
Never brighter, perhaps, than when it gleamed on the 
turbid waters, which whelm the bodies of those to 
whose eyesight all stars have set for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

IN WEICH CUTHBEBT BEGINS TO SEE THINGS IN A 

NEW LIGHT. 

The stream at Bayenshoe was as low as they had ever 
Seen it, said the keeper's boys who were allowed to take 
artists and strangers up to see the waterfall in the wood. 
The artists said that.it was more beautifdl than ever; 
for now, instead of roaring headlong over the rocks in 
one great sheet beneath the quivering oak leaves^ it 
streamed and spouted over and among the black slabs 
of slate in a million interlacing jets. Yes, the artists 
were quite satisfied with the state of things ; but the 
few happy souls who had dared to ask Cuthbert for a 
day or so of sahnon-fishing were not so well satisfied 
by any means. While the artists were saying that this 
sort of thing, you know, was the sort of thing to show 
one how true it was that beauty, life, and art, were 
terms co-ordinate, synonymous, inseparable — ^that these 
made np the snm of existence — ^that the end of existence 
was love, and what was love but the worship of the 
beautiful (or something of this sort, for yonr artist is 
but a mortal man, like the rest of us, and is apt, if you 
give him plenty of tobacco on a hot day, to get uncom- 
mon hazy in his talk) — ^while, I say, the artists were 
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wörking away like mad, and uttering the most beautifal 
sentiments in the world, the anglers were, as old Master 
Lee, up to Slarrow, would have said, "dratting" the 
scenery, the water, the weather, the beer, and existence 
generally, because it wouldn't rain. K it had rained, 
you see, the artists wonld have left talking about the 
beautifiil, and begun "dratting" in tum; leaving the 
anglers to talk about the beautiful as best they might. 
Which faet gives rise to moral reflections of the pro- 
foundest sort. But every one, except the discontented 
anglers, would have said that it was heavenly summer 
weather. The hay was all got in without one drop of 
rain on it. And now, as one glorious, cloudless day 
succeeded another, all the land seemed silently swelling 
with the wealth of the harvest. Fed by gentle dews at 
night, warmed by the genial sun by day, the com began 
to tum from grey to gold, and the distant Valleys which 
spread away inland, folded in the mighty grey arms of 
the moor, shone out gallantly with acre beyond acre of 
yellow wheat and barley. A still, happy time. 

And the sea ! Who shall teil the beauty of the rest-' 
less Atlantic in such weather ? For nearly three weeks 
there was a gentle wind, now here, now there, which 
just curled the water, and made a purple shadow for 
such light clouds as crept across the blue sky above. 
Night and moming the fishing-boats crept out and in. 
Never was such a iishing season. The mouth of the 
stream was crowded with salmon, waiting to get up the 
first fresh. You might see them as you saüed across 

VOL. n. s 
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ihe shallow sand-bank, the Delta of the stream, which 
had never risen above ftie water for forty years, yet 
whicli now, so still had been the bay for three weeks, 
was within a foot of the suiface at low tide. 

A quiet, happy tima The three old Master Lees lay 
all day on the sand, where the fishing-boats were drawn 
iip, and had their ineals brought to them by young male 
relatives, who immediately pulled ofif eveiy rag of 
clothes they had, and went into the water for an hour 
or two. The minding of these 'ere clothes, and the 
looking out to sea, was quite enough employment for 
these three old cronies. They never feil out once for 
three weeka They used to talk about the war, or the 
Cholera, which was said to be here, or there, or Comings 
or gona But they cared little about that. Bavenshoe 
was not a cholera place. It had never come tihiere 
before, and they did not think that it was Coming now. 
They were quite right ; it never came. Cuthbert used 
his influence, and got the folks to move some cabbage 
stalks, and rotten fish, just to make sure, as he said. 
They would have done more for him than that just 
now ; so it was soon accomplished. The juvenile popu- 
lation, which is the pretiy way of saying the children, 
might have offered considerable Opposition to certaiu 
articles of merchandise being removed without due 
leave obtained and given ; but, when it was done, they 
were all in the water as naked as they were bom. 
When it was over they had good sense enough to see 
4;hat it could not be helped. These sweeping measures 
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of refonn, liowever, are apt to bear hard on particular 
cases. For instance, young James Lee, great-grandson 
of Master James Lee, up to Slarrow, lost six dozen 
(some say nine, but that I don't believe) of oyster Shells, 
which he was storing up for a grotto. Cuthbert very 
properly refunded the price of them, which amounted 
to two-pence. 

" Nonsense, again," you say. Why, no ! What I 
have written above is not nonsense. The whims and 
oddities of a village ; which one has seen with one's own 
eyes, and heard with one's own ears, are not nonsensa 
I knew, when I began, what I had to say in this chapter, 
and I have just foUowed on a train of images. And the 
more readily, because I know that what I have to say in 
this chapter must be said without efifort to be said well. 

If I thought I was writing for a reader who was 
going to criticise closely my way of teUing my story, I 
teil you the honest truth, I should teil my story very 
poorly indeed. Of course I must submit to the same 
oriticism as my betters. But there are times when I 
feel that I must have my reader go band in band with 
me. To do so, he must foUow the same train of ideas 
as I do. At such times I write as naturally as I c^ I 
See that greater men than I have done the same. Isee 
that Captain Marryat, for instance, at a particular part 
of his noblest novel, " The King's Own," has put in a 
chapter about his grandmother and the spring tides, 
which, for perfect English and rough humour, it is hard 
.to match anywhere. 

82 
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I have not daxed to play the fool, as he has, for two 
reasons. The first, that I could not play it so well, and 
the second, that I have no ftightfol tragedy to put 
before you, to connterbalance it, as he had. Well, it is 
time that this rambling came to an end. I hope that I 
have not rambied too far, and bored you. That would 
be veiy unfortunate just now. 

Eavenshoe bay again, then — in the pleasant summer 
drought I have been speaking of before. Father Mack- 
worth and the two Tiemays were lying on the sand, 
looking to sea. Cuthbert had gone off to send away 
some boys who were bathing too near the mouth of the 
stream and hunting his precious sahnon. The younger 
Tiemay had recently taken to collect "conunon 
objects of the shore" — a pleasant, healthy mama 
which prevailed about that time. He had been dab- 
bling among the rocks at the westem end of the bay, 
and had just joined his brother and Father Mackworth 
with a tin-box fall of all sorts of creatures, and he 
tumed them out on the sand and called their attention 
to them. 

" A very good moming's work, my brother," he said. 
" These anemones are aU good and rare ones." 

" Bedad," said the jelly priest, " they*d need be of 
some value, for they ain't pretty to look at; what's this 
cocklejiow wid the long red spike Coming out of him V 

"Cardium tuberculatum." 

"See here, Mackworth," said Tiemay, rolling over 
toward him on the sand with the shell in his hand. 
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"Here's the rid-nosed oystlier of Carlingford. Ye 
remember the legend about it, surely ? " 

"I don't, indeed," said Mackworth, angrily, pretty 
sure that Father Tiemay was going to talk nonsense, 
but not exactly knowing how to stop him. 

" Not know the legend ! " said Father Tiemay. " Why, 
when Saint Bridget was hunying across the sand, to 
attend Saint Patrick in his last illness, poor dear, this 
divTle of a oysther was sunning himself on the shore, 
and, as she went by, he winked at her holiness with the 
wicked eye of 'um, and he says, says he, ' Nate ankles 
enough, anyhow,' he 'says. * Ye're drunk ye spalpeen,' 
says St Bridget, ' to talk like that at an honest gentle- 
woman.' ' Sorra a bit of me,' says the oysther. * Ye're 
always drunk,* says St. Bridget. 'Drunk yourself,' says 
the oysther ; ' Im fastin from Hcker since the tide went 
down.' * What makes yer nose so red, ye scoundrel?" 
says St. Bridget: 'No ridder nor yer own,* says the 
oysther, getting angry. For the Saint was stricken in 
years, and red-nosed by rayson of being out in all 
weathers, seeing to this and to that * Yer nose is red 
through drink,' says she, ' and yer nose shall stay as rid 
as mine is now, tili the day of judgment* And that's 
the legend about St Bridget and the Carlingford oysther, 
and ye ought to be ashamed that ye never heard it 
before.'* 

" I wish, sir," said Mackworth, " that you could 
possibly stop yourself from talking this preposterous, 
indecent nonsense. Surely the first and neblest of 
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Irish Saints may claim exemption from your clumsy 
wit." 

" Begorra, I'm catching it, Mr. Eavenshoe/' seid 
Tiemay. 

" What for V* said Cuthbert, who had just come up. 

" Why, for tellii^g a legend. Sure, I made it up on 
the spot But it is none the worse for that ; d'ye think 
so now ? " 

" Not much the better, I should think," said Cuthbert^ 
laughing. 

" Allow me to say," said Mackworth, "that I never 
heard such shameless, blasphemous nonsense in my 
life." 

The younger Tiemay was frightened, and began gather- 
ing up his Shells and weeds. His handsome weak face 
was tumed towards the great, strong, coarse face of his 
brother, with a look of terror, and his fingers trembled 
as he put the searspoils into his box Cuthbert, watching 
them both, guessed that sometimes Father Tiernay could 
show a violent, headlong temper, and that his brother 
had Seen an outbreak of this kind and trembled for one 
now. It was only a guess, possibly a good one ; but 
there were no signs of such an outbreak now. Father 
Tiemay only lay back on the sand and laughed, without 
a cloud on his face. 

" Bedad," he said, " IVe been lying on the sand, and 
the sun has got into my stomach and made me talk 
nonsense. When I was a gossoon, I used to sleep with 
the pig ; and it was a poor feeble-minded pig, as never 
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got fat on petaty skins. If folly's catcliiji*, I must have 
caught it from that pig. Did ye ever hear the legend 
of St. Laurence O'Toole's wooden-legged sow, Mack- 
vrorth V 

It was evident, after this, that the more Mackworth 
fulminated against good Father Tiemay's unutterable 
nonsense, the more he would talk; so he rose and 
moved siiUdly away. Cuthbert asked him, langhing, 
what the story was. 

" Faix," Said Hemay, " I ain't sure, principally because 
I havn't had time to invent it ; but we' ve got rid of 
Mackworth, and can now disconrse reasonable." 

Cuthbert sent a boy up to the hall for some towels, 
and then lay down on the sand beside Tiemay. He 
was very fond" of that man in spite of his reckless 
Irish habit of talking nonsense. He wa. not alone 
thera I think that every one who knew Tiemay liked 
him. 

They lay on the sand together, those three; and, 
when Father Mackworth's anger had evaporated, he 
came back and lay beside him. Tiemay put his hand 
out to him, and Mackworth shook it, and they were 
reconciled. I believe Mackworth esteemed Tiemay, 
though they were so utterly unüke in character and 
feeling. I know that Tiemay had a certain admiration 
for Mackworth. 

"Do you think, now," said Tiemay, "that you 
Englishmen enjoy such a scene and such a time as this 
as much as we Irishmen do 2 I cannot telL You talk 
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better about it. You bave a dozen poets to our one. 
Our best poet, I take it, is Tommy Moore. You class 
him as third-rate ; but I doubt, mind you, whether you 
feel nature so acutely as we do." 

" I think we do," said Cuthbert, eagerly. *' I cannot 
think that you can feel the beauty of the scene we are 
looking at more deeply than I do. You feel nature as 
in ' Silent O'Moyle ; ' we feel it as in Keats' ' St Agnes' 
Eve/" 

He was sitting up on the sand, with bis elbows on bis 
knees, and bis face buried in bis bands. N one of them 
spoke for a time ; and be, looking seaward, said, idly, 
in a low voice — 

«' St Agnes' Eve. Ah ! bitter chiU it was. 
The owl, for all his feathers, was Srcold ; 
The hare limped, trembling, through the firozen grass ; 
And drowsy was the flock in wooUy fold.* " 

Wbat was tbe poor lad tbinking of? God knows. 
Tbere are times wben one can't foUow tbe train of a 
man's tbougbts — only treasure up tbeir spoken words 
as priceless relics. 

His beautiful face was turned towards tbe dying sun, 
and in tbat face tbere was a look .of sucb kindly, quiet 
peace, tbat tbey wbo watcbed it were silent, and waited 
to bear wbat be would say. 

Tbe westem beadland was black before tbe aftemoon 
sun, and, far to sea^ Lundy lay asleep in a golden baze. 
All before tbem tbe summer sea beaved between tbe 
capes, and along tbe sand, and broke in sbort crisp surf 
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at their feet, gently moving the seaweed, the sand, and 
the Shells. 

" St. Agnes' Eve," he said again. "Ah, yes ! that is 
one of the poems written by Protestants which help to 
make men Gatholics. Nine-tenths of their highest 
religions imageiy is taken from Catholicism. The 
English poets have nothing to supply the place of it. 
Milton feit it, and wrote about it; yes, affcer ranging 
through all heathendom for Images, he comes home to 
US at last :— 

" * Let my due feet never M 

To walk the studious doistera pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied Windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious lighV 

" Yes ; he conld feel for that cloister life. The highest 
form of human happiness ! We have the poets with 
US, at all events. Why, what is the most perfect bijou 
of a poem in the English language ? Tennyson's ' St. 
Agnes.' He had to come to us." 

The poor fellow looked across the sea, which was 
breaking in crisp ripples at his feet among the seaweed, 
the sand, and the shells; and, as they listened, they 
heard him say, ahnost passionately — 

** * Break up the heavens, oh Lord ! and tu: 
Through all yon starlight keen 
Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star 
In laiment white and dean.' 
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They have taken our churches from us, aud driven 
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TIS into Birmingliain-biiilt chapels. They sneer at us, 
but they forget that we built their arches and stained 
their glass for them. Art has revenged herseif on them 
for their sacrilege by quitting earth in disgust. They 
have robbed ns of onr churches and onr revenues, and 
tnmed us out on the world. Ay, but we are revenged 
They don't know the use of them now they have got 
them; and the only men who could teach them, the 
Tractarians, are abused and persecuted by them for 
their superior knowledge." 

So he rambled on, looking seaward ; at his feet the 
surf playing with the sand, the seaweed, and the Shells. 

He made a very long pause, and then, when they 
tiiought that he was thinking of something quite 
diflferent, he suddenly said — 

** I don't believe it matters whether a man is buried 
in the chancel, or out of it. But they are mad to dis- 
courage such a feeling as that, and not make use of it. 
Am I the worse man because I fancy that, when I lie 
there so quiet, I shall hear above my head the footfalls 
of those who go to kneel around the altar ? What is it 
one of them says — 

" ' Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalioe of the grapes of Qod.' " 

He very seldom spoke so much as this. They were 
surprised to hear him ramble on so; but it was an 
aftemoon in which it was natural to sit upon the shore 
and talk, sa3dng straight on just what came uppennost 
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-^a qtiiet, pleasant aftemoon ; an aftemoori to lie upon 
the sand and conjure up old memories. 

" I have been rambling, haVn't I ? " he said presently. 
*' Have I been talking aloud, or only thinking ? " 

" You have been talking," said Tiemay, wondering at 
^uch a question. 

" Have I ? I thought I had been only thinking. I 
will go and bathe, I think, and clear my head J5»m 
dreams. I inust have been quoting poetry, then," he 
added, smiling. 

" Ay, and quoting it well too,** said Tiemay. 

A young fisherman was waiting with a boat, and the 
lad had come with bis towels. He stepped lazüy acrosa 
the sand to the boat, and they shoved off 

Besides the murmnr of the surf upon the sand, 
playing with the Shells and seaweed; besides the 
shoutirig of the bathing boys ; besides the voices of the 
home-retuming fishermen, carried shaip and distinct 
along the water; besides the gentle chafing of the 
stream among the pebbles, was there no other sound 
upon the beach that aftemoon? Yes, a sound dififerent 
to all these. A loud-sounding elaxm drum, beating 
more rapidly and furiously , ea^h moment, but only 
heard by one man, and not heeded by him. 

The tide drawing eastward, and a gentle wind 
following it, hardly enough to fiU the sails of the lazy 
fishing-boats and keep them to their course. Here and 
there among the leeward part of the fleet, you might 
hear the sound of an oar working in the rowlocks. 
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sieepily coming over the sea and mingling harmoniotisly 
with the rest 

The young man with Cuthbert rowed out a little 
distance, and then they saw Cuthbert standing in the 
prow undressing himsell The fishing-boats near hm 
lufifed and hurriedly put out oars, to keep away. The 
Squire was going to bathe, and no Bavenshoe man was 
ill-mannered enough to come near. 

Those on the shore saw him standing stripped for one 
moment — ^a tau majestic figure. Then they saw ^ini 
plunge into the water and begin swimming. 

And then ; — it is an easy task to teil it They saw his 
head go under water, and, though they started on their 
feet and waited tili seconds grew to minutes and hope 
was dead, it never rose again. Without one cry, with- 
out one struggle, without even one last farewell wave 
of the hand, as the familiär old landscape faded on his 
eyes for ever, poor Cuthbert went down ; to be seen no 
more until the sea gave up its dead. The poor wild, 
passionate heart had fluttered itself to rest for evet. 

The surf still gently playing with the sand, the sea 
changing from purple to grey, and from grey to blac^ 
under the fading twilight The tide sweeping westward 
towards the tall black headland, towards the slender- 
curved thread of the new moon, which grew more bril- 
liant as the sun dipped to his rest in the red Atlantia 

Groups of fishermen and sea boys and servants, that 
foUowed the ebbing tide as it went westward, peering 
into the crisping surf to see something they knew was 
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there. One group that paused among the tumbled 
boulders on the edge of the retreating surges, under the 
dark promontory, and bent over something which lay at 
their feet. 

The naked corpse of a young man, calm and beautiful 
in death, lying quiet and still between two rocks, sofüy 
pillowed on a bed of green and purple seaweed. And a 
priest that stood npon the shore, and cried wildly to the 
four winds of heaven, " Oh, my God, I loved him ! My 
God ! my God ! I loved him ! 
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CHAPTEE XXIIL 

THE SECOND COLUMN OF "THE TIMES" OP THIS DATB, 

WITH OTHER MATTERS. 

«TOMATO. Slam the door 1 " 

' <' EDWARD. Come at onoe ; poor Maria is in sad distress. 
Toodlekins stole ! ! ! " 

'* J. B. can retum to bis deeply afflicted üamily if he likes^ or 
remain away if he hkes. The A F, one and all, will view either oouise 
with supreme indifference. Should he choose the fonner alt^matiYer 
he is requested to be as quick as possible. If the latter, to send the 
key of the cellaret." 

" LOST. A little black and tan lady's lap dog. Its real name is 
Pnssy, but it will answer to the name of Toodlekins best. If any 
gentleman, living near Eensal Green or Eentish Town, should happen, 
perfectly accidentally of course, to have it in bis possession, and woiüd 
be so good as to bring it to 997, Sloane Street, I would give him a 
430Yereign and welcome, and not a single question asked, upon my hononr." 

It becomes evident to me that the dog Toodlekins, 
mentioned in the second advertisemenl; is the same dog 
alluded to in the fourth ; nnless you resort to the theoiy 
that two dogs were stolen on the same day, and that both 
were called Toodlekins. And you are hardly prepared 
to do that, I fancy. Consequently, you arrive at this, 
that the "Maria" of the second advertisement, is the 
" little black and tan lady" of the fourth. And that, in 
1854, she lived at 997, Sloane Street. Who was she ? 
Had she made a fortune by exhibiting herseif in a 
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Caravan like Mrs. Gamp's spotted negress, and taken a 
house in Sloane Street, for herseif, Toodlekins, and the 
person who advertised for Edward to come and comfort 
her? Again, who was Edward? Was he her brother? 
Was he something nearer and dearer? Was he ena- 
monred of her person or her property ? I fear the latter. 
Who could truly love a little black and tan lady ? 

Again. The wording of her advertisement gives rise 
to this train of thought. Two persons must always be 
concemed in stealing a dog — ^the person who steals the 
dog, and the person who has th^ dog stolen ; because, if 
the dog did not belong to any one, it is evident that no 
one could steal it. To put it more scientifically, there 
must be an active and a passive agent. N ow, I'll bet a 
dirty old dishcloth against the New York Herald, which 
is pretty even betting, that our little black and tan feiend, 
Maria» had been passive agent in a dog-stealing case 
more than once before this, or why does she mention 
these two localities ? But we must get on to the other 
advertisements. 

"LOST. A laige white bull-dog, veiy red about the eyes ; des- 
perately savage. Answers to the name of 'Billy.' The advertiser 
begs that any person finding him will be very careful not to irritate 
him. The best way of securing him is to make him pin another dog, 
and then tie bis four legs together and muzzle him. Any one bringing 
him to the Coach and Heises, St. Martinas Lane, will be rewarded." 

He seems to have been found the same day, and by 
some one who was a bit of a wag ; for the very next 
advertisement runs thus : 
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** FOUND. A Uuge white boll-dog; vay red abont the ej&i ; des- 
peratd j ssvage. The owner can have hün at ooce, hj Bpptjing to 
Qoeen'f Mews, Belgrave Street, and paying the piioe of the advertoe- 
ment and the oost of a new päd groomy aged 18, as the dog has bitten 
one 80 aeverd j about the knee that it is neoesniy to aeSi him at onee 
to driTe a cab." 

" LOST. Somewhere between Müe^nd Boad and Poto^ Kidge, 
an old leathem purse, oontaining a ooonteifät sizpenoe, a lock of bair 
in a paper, and a twenty-ponnd note. Anj one biinging the note to 
267) Tyln^ Street, Mayfur, maj keep the pune and the reat of its 
Contents for thebr trouble.** 

This was a very shabby advertisement The nezt, 
fhough Coming &om an attome/s office, is mucli moie 
mnnificent It quite makes one's mouth water, and 
envy the lucky fellow who woxdd answer it 

<<OKE HUNDRED GUINEAS REWARD. Register wanted. 
To paiiah derks. Any person who can disooTer the register of mai>- 
riage between Petre RaTenshoe, Esq. of Rayenahoe, in the oomitj of 
Devon, and Maria Dawson, whidi is sappoeed to have been anlftmnit^tl 
in or abont the year 1778, will reoeive the above reward, on commimi- 
cating with Hess». Compton and Bipgden, aolkatoTB, 2004^ Idno^'f 
Inn Fields." 

Tomato slammed the door as he was told. Edward 
dashed up to 997, Sloane Street, in a hansom cab^ just 
as the little black and tan lady paid one sovereign to a 
genÜeman in a velveteen shooting-coat, &om Kentish 
town, and hngged Toodlekins to her bosom. J. B. came 
home to his afficted f amily with the key of the cellaiet 
The white bnll-dog was restored to the prizefighter, and 
the groom lad received shin-plaster and was sent home 
tipsy. Kay, even an honest man, finding that the note 
was stopped, took it to Tylney Street and got ahalf-a-> 
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crown. But no one ever answered the advertisement of 
Lord Saltire's solicitor about the marriage register. The 
long Summer dragged on. The Square grew dry and 
dusty; business grew slack, and the clerks grew idle; 
but no one came. As they sat there drinking ginger- 
beer, and looking out at the parched lilacs and labur- 
nimis, talking about the theatres, and the war, and the 
Cholera, it grew to be a joke with them. When any 
shabby man in black was seen coming across the Square, 
they would say to one another, "Here comes the man 
to answer Lord Saltire's advertisement." Many men in 
black, shabby and smart, came across the Square and 
into the office ; but none had a word to say about the 
marriage of Petre Eavenshoe with Maria Dawson, which 
took place in the year 1778. 

Once, during that long, sad summer, the little shoe- 
black thought he would saunter up to the house in 
South Audley Street, before which he had waited so 
long one night to meet Charles, who had never- come. 
Not perhaps with any hope. Only that he would like 
to See the place which his friend had appointed. He 
might come back there some day; who could teil? 

Ahnost every house in South Audley Street had the 
shutters closed. When he came opposite Lord Ascot's 
house, he saw the shutters were closed there too. But 
more ; at the second story there was a great painted 
board hung edgeways, aU scaxlet and gold. There was 
some writing on it too, on a scrolL He coxdd spell a 
little now, thanks to the ragged-school« and he speit out 
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*• Christus Salvator meus." What could that mean ? he 
wonderei 

There was an old woman in the area, holding two of 
the rails in her hands, and resting her chin on the kerb- 
stone, looking along the hot desolate street. Our friend 
went over and spoke to her. 

"I say, Missis," he said, "whatfs that thing up 
there ? " 

That's the scutching, my man,'' said she. 
The scutchings ! ** 
" Ah ! My Lord's dead. Died last Friday week, and 
theyVe took him down to the country honse, to bury 
him.'' 

"My Lord?" said the boy ; "was he the one as used 
to wear top-boots, and went for a soger ? '* 

The old woman had never seen my lord wear top- 
boots. Had heam teil, though, as his father nsed to, 
and drive a coach and four in 'em. None on 'em hadn't 
gone for sogers, neither. 
" But what's the scutching for ? " asked the boy. 
They put it up for a year, like for a monument, she 
said. She couldn't say what the writing on it meant. 
It was my lord's motter, that was all she knowd. And, 
being a tender-hearted old woman, and not having the 
fear of thieves before her eyes, she had taken him down 
into the kitchen, and fed him. When he retumed to 
the Upper regions, he was " collared " by a policeman, 
on a Charge of " area sneaking," but, after explanations, 
was let go, to paddle home, barefooted, to the cholera- 
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stricken coiirt where he lived, litUe dreaming, poor lad, 
what an important part he was accidentaUy to play in 
this history hereetfter. 

They laid poor Lord Ascot to sleep in the chancel at 
Sanford, and Lady Ascot stood over the grave like a 
grey, old, stonn-beaten tower. " It is stränge, James," 
she said to Lord Saltire that day, " you and I being left 
like this, with the young ones going down around ns 
like grass. Surely our summons must come soon, 
James. Ks weaiy, weary waiting." 
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fülly nnderstand when we see them in addon : it presented so many re^ pictures «f dauntless 
courage and of Christian heroism, that we welcome gratefülly the attempt to reproduce it which 
has resulted in the volume before us. Miss Wilson has entered lovingly upon Irar task, and has 
aeoomplished it welL"— Press. 

- In the Press, Crown %vo. 

BT GEORGE WILSOlT, HD. 
THE 

FIVH GÄTEWAyB OF KHOWLEGGH. 

A POPULÄR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES. 

BT GEORGE WILSON, M.D. 

Tenth Thoüsand. In fcap. 8to. cloth, with gilt leaves, 2«. 6d 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, in OmamenM Stiff Covers, 1«. 

THE 

PHOGHHBB OF THE TELEGHAPH. 

BT GEORGE WILSON, H.D. 
Fcap. 8to. 1«. 

MEMOm OF EGWAHG FOHÖEB, F.H^B. 

LaU Beffius Profeseor of Natural Hittory m fke ÜniversÜy of Edin^rgh. ' 

BT GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.B. 
And ARCHIBALD GEIEIE, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. of the Geologlcal Survey of Great Britain. 

Svo. clothy with Portrait, 14«. 

" We welcome this volnme as a graceftd tribnte to the memory of as gifted, tender, generons a 
sonl as Science has ever reared, and prematurely lost.**— Literary Oaxette. 

** It is long since a better memoir than this, as r^ards either sat(ject or handling, has come 
tinder onr notice. . . . The firstninechaptersretain all the charminggraceof style which marked 
everything of Wilson's, and the author of the latter two-thirds of the memoir deserves very high 

{>rai8e for the skill he has used, and the kindly spirit he has shown. From the first page to we 
ast, the book Claims careftü reading as being a fall but not overcrowded rehearsal of a most 
instmctive Üfe, and the tme picture of a mind that was rare in strength and beauty."— JSscmiiMr. 
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Foolscap 8vo. extra cloth, 7«. 6d. 
CoNTAiHnfo : — The Refublic, and The Tdcabus. 

" In the present instance we have most appropriately one of the deepest tbinkers of thc piesen^ 
day making the Piatonic Dialogaes as intelligible in an English garb, to the English reader, tA 
they are in the original to himself and the comparatively few scholars. . . . The Dialogaes are 
rendered additionally intelligible» and, indeed, interesÜng to the English reader, by copions 
explanatory passages thrown in parenthetically here and there, and suffleiently distingnished 
trom. the translated jwrtions by being nnaccompanied by the marks of Quotation which distin- 
giush the translation throu^out. In addition to this, the translation itself merits high praise; 
while by no means the least valuable portions of the volmne are the 'Bemaxks' at the oonclnsioa 
of each Dialogue." — GerUUmatCs Magazine. 

" So readable is the book that no yonug lady need be deterred from nndertakäig it ; and we am 
mach mistaken, if 4ihere be not fi&ir readers who will think, as Lady Jane Orey did, that hnnting 
or other female si)ort is but a shadow compared with the pleasare there is to be foand in Flato. 
. . . The main questions which the Greek master and his disciples discass are not fit simply 
or theses in Moral Philosophy schools ; they are questions real and practical, which concem 
Englishmen in public and private life, or their sisters or wives who are busy in lowly or aristo- 
cratic households. Questions of right and wrong ... of the virtues which children in National 
Schools ought to be taoght, and the training which educes the best qualities of body as well aa 
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LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, 

NARRATBD IN CONNEXION WITH THE POLITICAL, ECCLESIASTTCAL, AND 

LITERARY HI8T0RY OF HIB TIME. 

BY DAVID MASSON, M.A. 

PROFESSOR OF ENOLISH LITERATURE IN UNIVER8ITT COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Vol. L 8vo. With PortraitB. 18». 

" Mr. Masson's Life of Hüten has many Sterling iherits . . . his industiy is immense ; his 
zeal unflagging; his special knowled^ of Milton's life and times extraordinary. . . . With a zeal 
and indostry which we cannot sumciently commend, he has not only avaUed himself of the 
hiographical stores collected by his predecessors, but imparted to them an aspect of novelty by 
his sküftü rearrangement." — Edmburgh Review. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS & THEIR STYLES : 

BEING A CRITICAL SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BRITISH PROSB FICTION. 

By DAVID MASSON. Crown Svo. cloth, 7». 6d, 

**A work eminently calcnlated to win popnlarity, both by the soimdness of its doctrine and 
the skill of its art."— 2^ Prees. 

ESSAYS BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL: 

CHIEFLY ON ENQL.ISH POETS. 
By DAVID MASSON. Svo. cloth, 12». 6d. 

CONTENTS: 

I. SHAKESPEARE AND GOETHE. 
II. MILTON'S YOÜTH. 

III. THE THREE DEVILS : LUTHERS, MILTON'S, AND GOETHE'a 

IV. DRYDEN, AND THE LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION. 
V. DEAN SWIFT. 

VI. CHATTERTON : A STORY OF THE YEAR 1770. 
VII. WORDSWORTH. 

VIII. SCOTTISH INFLUENCE ON BRITISH LITERATURE. 
IX THEORIES OF POETRY. 
X. PROSE AND VERSE : DE QUINCEY. 

" Mr. Massen has sacceeded in preducing a series ef criticisms in relatien to creative literatnre, 
which are satisfactery as well as subtile— which are not enly ingenions, bat which possess the 
rarer recommendation of being nsnally just." — The Times. 

SECOND EDITION- 

GEORGE BRIMLEY'S ESSAYS. 

Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, ifcA. 

PUBLIC ORATOR IN THE UNIVERSITT OF CAMBRIDGE. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. cloth, 5». 
CONTENTS: 



VII. MY NOVEL. 
VIII. BLEAK HOUSE. 
IX WESTWARD HO I 
X WILSONS NOCTES. 
XL COMTB'S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 



I. TENNYSONS POEMS. 
II. WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 
III. POETRY AND CRITICISM. 
IV. ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

V. CARLYLE'S LIFE OF STERLING. 
VI. ESMOND. 

" One of the most delightfol and precious volumes ef criticism that has appeared in these days. 
. . . Te every cultivated reader they will disclese the wenderful cleamess of perception, uie 
delicacy of feeling, the pure taste, and the remarkably firm and decisive judgment which are the 
chaiacteristics of all Mr. Brimley's wiltings on subjects that really penetrated and folly^possessed 
his nature."— Nonoo7^ormi«& 
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RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. 

A STORY POR OIRLS. 
With Frontispiece. Third Edition. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5f. 
" A book whicb girls will read Wlthavidity, and cannot tau to proflt by."— Litemry Churthmaik 

DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 

A HISTORY FOR THB YOUNG. 
BY JOSIAH WRIGHT, 

H£AD MASTER OW 8X7TTON OOLDFISLD ORAHICAB SCHOOL. 

With niustrations. Royal 16mo. doth, gilt^Ieaves, Bs, 
"An excellent book . . . well conceived, and well worked out.** — LÜerary GhwrchnuMn. 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S 
SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 

BY MKS. OLIPHANT (Author of "Mabgabet Mattland.") 

With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo, cloth, gilt leave^ 5«. 

*'Described with exquisite reality . . . teaching the yoting pure and good lessons." — John 
BuU, 

O U R Y E A R. 

A CHIUVS BOOK IN PROSE AND RHYMK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIRAX." 
With numerouB Illustrations by Clarbnoe Dobell. 

Royal 16mo. doth, gilt leayes, 5$, 
"Just the book we coold wish to see in the hands of every ciüld.'*^English Chwrchman. 

LITTLE ESTELLA, &OTHER FAIRY TALES. 

BY MAY BEVERLEY. 
With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leayes, 5«. 

** Veiy pretty, pure in conception, and simply, graceftilly related . . . genuine story-telling." 
—Daily N€^P8. 

M Y Fl RST JOURNAL: 

A BOOK FOR CHIL.DREN- 
BY GEORGIANA M. C?IAIB; Author of " Lost and Won." 

With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 4«. ßd, 

"Trae to Natnre and to a flne kind of nature . . . the style is simple and graceftd . . . 
work of Art, clever and healthy toned."— Gtoft«. 
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B R K E N T R T H: 

Ä TALE OF TUSCÄN LIFE» FBOM THE ITÄLIÄN, 
BY PHILIP IRETON. • 

Two Yols. fcap. 8yo. oloth, 12^. 

''The style is so easy and natoiaL . . . The story is well told from beginniiig to end."— Pres». 

'* A genuine Italian tale— a trae picture of the Tnscan peasant popnlation, with all their virtues, 
fanlts, weaknesses, follies, and even vices. . . . The best Italian tale that has böen published 
since the appearance of the 'Fromessi Sposi' of ManzonL . . . The 'Broken Troth' is one of 
those that cannot be read bnt with pleasnre."— XoTidon Review. 

THE MOOR COTTAGE: 

:A TALE OF HOME LIFE. 
BY MAY BEVERLEY, 

lUTHOB OF "LITTLS ESTELLA, AND OTHER FAIBT TALES FOR THE TOXTKO." 

Crown Svo. cloth^ lOi. 6(2. 

'< This chaiming tale is told with such ezcellent art, that it reads like an episode firom real life;" 
-- Atlas, 

ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 6(2. 

' "Its power is nnquestionable, its felicity of expression great, its plot fresh, and its characters 
teiy natural. . . . Wherever read, it will be enthnsiastically admired and cheiiahed."— ATominf 
Herald. 

A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT. 

BY WESTLAND MARSTON. 

Crown Svo. doth, 10«. 6d. 

" Since ' The Mill on the Floss was noticed, we have read no work of flction which we ean so 
heartily recommend to our readers as *A Lady in her own Bight :' the plot, incidents, and 
characters are all good : the style is simple and graceftil ; it aboonds in thonghts jndicionsly 
introdnced and well expressed, and thronghont a kind, liberal, and gentle spiriV-'Ckureh of 
England MontMy Review, 
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MEMOIR 
OF THE REV; GEORGE WAGNER, 

LATB OF ST. STEFHEN'S, BBIGHTON. 
BY J. N. SmPKINSON, M.A. 

RECTOB OF BRINGTOK, NORTHAMFTON. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8to. 5«. 

" A deeply interesting pictore of the life of one of a dass of men who are indeed the salt of this 
land."'-ilfom{4ig HeraM, 

" A biography of rare excellence, and adapted to fester in yonng minds tbat sense of dnty and 
spirit of self-sacrifice which are always the attendants of tme oonversion, bat are seldom obeyed 
and cherisbed as by Geologe Wagner." — Wesleywn Times, 



THE PRISON CHAPLAIN; 

A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN CLAY, 

LATB OHAPLAIN OV FRESTON OAOL. 

WITH SBLECTIONS PROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, AND A SKETCH OF PRISON 

DISCIPLINE IN ENGLAND. 

BY HIS SON. 

With Portrait. 8vo. cloth, 16«. 

" It presents a vigoroos account of the Penal System in England in past times, and in onr 
own. . . . Itexhibits in detail the careerof one oimtplatttst prisonreformers ; alleged, webelieye 
with trath, to have been one of the most successfiil, and certainly in his judgments and opinions 
one of the most cautious and reasonable, as well as one of the most axdent,**—Saturday Review. 

*' It cannot fail to charm by its Incid delineations of a character as happily as it was singolarly 
constituted, and of a life devoted with rare constancy and inestimable results to arduous ill- 
requited teil, in the Service of hmnanity."— DaiZy News, 
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WOBES BY THE BEV. GHABLES EIN6SLEY, 

CHAPLAIN IN OBDINABY TO THS QX7EEK, 

BSCTOB OW SVEB8LEY, 

AKD PB0FE8S0B OF MODEBN HI8T0BY IK THB T7NIYBB8ITY OW OAMBBIDOI. 

WESTWARB HO! 

New and Chxafbb Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 6«. 

*' Mr. Kingsley has selected a good subject, and bas written a good novel to an excellent 
purpose." — Times. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

New and Cheafeb Edition. Crown 8yo. doth, Sa, 

" In 'Two Years Ago/ Mr. Kingsley is, as always, eenial, large-heaited, and hmnorons ; with 
a quick eye and a keen relish alike for what is beautiM in natnre and for what is genuine, streng, 
and eamest in man."— Guardian. 

ALTON LOCKE, 

TAILOR AND POET. 
A NEW EDITION. 

Extbaot fbom New Pbefaoe. 

" I have re-written all that relates to Cambridge ; while I have altered hardly one word in the 
book beside." 

\*^ This Edition will be printed in Crown 8vo. uniform with "Weatward 

Ho 1 " &c. and will contain a New Prefnce. [Immediately. 

THE HEROES : 

GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Seoond Edition, with ülustrationB. Royal 16mo. doth, 5«. 

ALEXANDEIA AND HER SOHOOLS. 

Crown 8yo. doth, 5«. 

THE LIMITS OE EXACT SCIENCE 
AS APPLIED TO HISTORY. 

iNAnaUBAL LECTÜBB AT CAHBBIDGE. 
Ccown 8to. 2s. 

PHAETHON: 

LOOSE THOUGHTS for LOOSE THINKER& 

Thibd Edition. Crown 8yo. 28. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEOFERY HAMLYN. 



BY HENRY KINQSLEY. 



Seeond Edition, crown 8yo. doth, 6«. 



C( ' 



Mr. Henry Eingsley has wrltten a work that keeps up its interest trom the first page to the 
last— it is fall of vigorous stirring life. The descriptions of Aostralian life in the early colonial 
days are marked by an unmistakable touch of reality and personal e^qpeiience. A bock which 
fhe public will be more inclined to read than to criticise, and ve commend them to each other." 



RAVENSHOE, 



A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 



IS APFEABma HONTBLT VS 



MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 



" One of the best tales now in progress in our periodicals."— Obseroer. 
"Bavenshoe will form, when completod) ono of the most beautiftil novels extant.'*- 
CaraJbridgt Ind&penderU» 
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CAMBRIDGE SCEAP BOOK. 

OONTAININa, IN A FICTOBIAL FORM, 

A REPORT ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, HUMOURS, & PASTIMES 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

CONTAINING NEABLY THREE HÜNDBED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Oblong royal 8vo. half-bound, 7«. 6(2. 
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THE VOLÜNTEER'S SCRAP BOOK. 

OOITTAININO^ IN A YKJSOBIäIa FOBM, 

THE HUMOURS AND EXERCISES OF RIFLEMEN. 

Oblong royal 8vo. half-bound, 7«. 6(2. 



STMY NOTES 

ON FISHINa AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

BY CORNWALL SIMEON. 

With Hlustrations. 7«. 6(2. 

<*If this remarkably agreeable work does not lival in popularity the celebiated 'White's 
Seiborne,' it will not be ecause it does not deserve it ... the mind ig almost satiated with a 
repletion of stränge facta and good thing8."-^Fie2d. 
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BY COLONEL VECCHJ. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 

WITH FBEFAGE BT MBS. GASKELL, 

AND A VIEW OF THE HOUSE AT CAPRERA. 

Fcap. 8yo. S«. 6d [TkU day. 



NEW VOLUME OF 

VACATION TOÜRISTS; 

OB, 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN ISei. 

The PubÜBhers have much pleasure in annonncmg that in conseqnenoe of 
the great success whioh attended the publication of " Vaoation Toubists 
FOB 1860," they lia^e made arrangements for publishiDg a Volume of Tours 
in 1861. This yolume will be edited, Hke the former one, by FRANCIS 
GALTON, M.A. F.RS. The Volume will be ready in the Spring, and will 
contain, among others, the f ollowing : — 

I. ST. PETBBSBURG AND MOSCOW. By the Bev. Abohibald Wmb. 

II. THE COUNTRY OF SCHAMTL. By William Marshall. 

Ilt. THE MONKS OP MOÜNT ATHOS. By the Bev. H. Tozeb. 

IV. THE AMAZON AND BIO MADEBA. By the Bev. Charles Youno. 

V. SIX WEEKS IN CANADA. By Capt. B. Collinson, r.n. c.b. 

VI. A NATUBALIST'S IMPBESSION OF SPAIN. By P. L. Sclater, See. to Zoological 

Society. 

VII. GEOLOGICAL NOTES IN AUVBBGNE. By Abohibald Geikik. 
VIII. NABLUS AND THE SAMABITANS. By Geobob Gbovb. 
IX. CHBISTMAS IN MONTENEGBO. By I. M. 
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